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ONE  HALF-HOFR. 


Noon,  from  the  village  tower, — 
Bat  ere  the  clock  strike  Oo^ 
Aj,  ere  one  short  half-hour, 

Deeda  shall  be  done. 
A  wivm  and  buzang  daj'. 
Scented  with  new-mown  hay. 
And  tremulons  with  song 
Floating  green  woods  among, — 
Lovely  to  me,  who  lie 
Under  this  happy  sky, — 


/ 


UNbER  GIIEEN  LEAYES: 

Tell  me,  ob,  Spirit  of  Noon 
Haunting  the  turret-spirer 

What  shall  be  done 
Ere  thou  expire  ? 


II. 

Over  the  sunny  grass 
A  shadow  delayed  to  pass ; 
And  with  it  came  a  sound 
From  the  tree-tops  to  the  ground,- 
An  echo*s  echo  dying, 
Or  thought  to  a  thought  replying, 
Or  music  of  the  mind 
Not  bom  of  the  summer  wind, 
That  seem'd  to  give  it  breath. — 
And  the  song  it  made, 
In  the  greenwood  shade, 
Was  a  song  of  Life  and  Death, — 
Death  in  the  shadow  glancing, 
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Life  ill  the  snnahine  danciii^ ; 
Life  and  her  aiutor  De&lh, 


"  Tlio  glad  air  throbs  with  mi 

As  suits  a  bridul  day, 
And  the  chimes  are  merrily  ringing 

From  a  thonsand  turreto  grey. 
Strew  rosea  I   gather  podes  I 

Touth  goes  on  his  lusty  way. 
The  sad  air  sighs  with  music  : 

Hark  to  the  under-boom  1 
Over  a  thousand  dells, 
Toll  out  the  doleful  bells ; 

There's  duat  for  the  hungry  tomb. 
And  lonely  ships  at  sea 
Have  Death  in  thoir  company, — 
Bury  the  mariners  in  the  deep  ! 

And  let  their  white  bones  rest, 
B  2 
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Under  the  billows'  breast, 
Where  nooe  can  come  to  weep. 


TV. 

"  Many  an  infant  born, 
This  pleasant  summer  moniy 

Shall  die  ere  evening  fall. 
And  many  a  scheme  that  blows 
As  freshly  as  the  rose, 

Shall  drop  its  leaflets  all, 
And  wither  where  it  grows. 

Ere  the  next  chime 

Shall  tell  the  time. 
And  many  a  desolate  head, 

Weary  of  all  the  world  has  taught, 
Shall  know  the  knowledge  of  the  dead. 

And  things  surpassing  thought. 


O^E   SALF-UOUB. 


"  Crooning  at  ber  door 


Oh,  sweet  ia  her  snug  And  low, 

Like  the  ripple  of  Blreama  that  flow 

WLere  tlie  long  sedge-grnasea  grow, 

Ab  she  clasps  her  little  ohild. 
That  ehe  loves  bejoud  her  life, 

To  her  heart  so  puro  and  mild, 

And  thinka  of  the  coming  day, 

When  be  who  is  iar  awaj. 

Shall  come  again. 

Come  again, 

Like  the  sweet,  sweet  suushme  after  the  n 
To  guard  and  shield  her  as  of  }^ore, 
To  love  and  cherish  her  more  and  moi 

Best  joy  in  her  world  of  pain. 
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"  And  he  whom  she  loves  so  well, 

More  than  her  tongue  can  tell, 
la  battling  with  the  wave, — 
The  gaping,  greedy,  gluttonous  wave, — 

That  sucks  him  down  to  the  pitiless  grave, 

Far  away  out  on  the  barren  sea, 
With  none  but  the  stars  so  cold. 
And  the  moonlight  silverj  gold. 
Looking  down 
From  Heaven's  high  crown. 

On  his  fierce  death-agony. 


VII. 

"The  son  returns  with  hard-earn'd  wealth. 
To  cheer  his  mother,  whose  locks  are  white  ; 

And  his  mother  was  laid,  with  the  turf  on  her  breast, 
In  the  churchyard  yesternight. 


The  buHbaud  comes  to  the  wife  lie  loves. 

And  lib  little  childii?!!  de&r ; 
And  the  wile  bath  fled  to  a  etranger'a  bed, 

Nor  left  him  even  a  tear 
To  freshen  liis  heart,  that  will  shmel  witli  griel,— 

Saplesa — frui  tics 


"  Ontaide  the  castle-gate. 

The  beggar^woDUUi  ngha, 
With  her  pale  twins  at  her  boeou, 

And  a  light  in  her  ghuing  ejaa ; 
She  thiaka  of  the  stately  Doche^ 

So  beautiinl  to  see, 
On  her  prancing  steed,  in  her  bunting-gear 

With  her  pages  at  her  knee ; 
With  her  plume  of  ostrich  feathers 

That  waves  to  the  s 
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So  young,  so  noUe,  and  so  rich, 
So  far  from  the  reach  of  care. 

And  the  beggar  curses  Fortune, 
And  thinks  of  her  babes  forlorn, 

And  fondles  them,  and  hugs  them. 
And  weeps  that  they  were  bom. 


ix. 

"  Inside  the  castle-gate, 

The  Duchess  sits  alone, 
Her  long  brown  hair  dishevel Fd, 

And  streaming  to  her  zone  : 
She  thinks  of  the  beggar-matron, 

And  sighs, — unhappy  wife  ! 
That  not  to  her  is  given 

One  child  to  bless  her  life. 
*  rd  give,'  quoth  she,  *  my  jewels. 

My  castle,  my  domains. 


My  state,  my  mnt,  my  title, 

And  all  that  appcrtatDE, 
For  one  of  the  tender  olienilia, 

That  she,  beloved  of  He»vvu, 
Ctm  fold  to  her  fruitful  baaoni, 

And  feel  a  blei^Mng  givon. 
Oil,  she  is  rich  beyond  uie, 

*Tis  I  alone  am  poor. 
And  starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty  !- 

Ob,  t«acfa  roe  to  eudnre ! ' 


"  A  knave  sits  plotting  and  spinning 

His  coils  and  meshea  dark, 
Alone  in  his  secret  places, 

Wbere  he  deems  no  eye  shall  ndftrk. 
He  sows  the  seeds  of  evil 

lu  his  foglight,  murk  and  dim, 
That  they  may  grov^  in  the  autumn  shin 

Into  ripe  fresh  fruit  for  him. 
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Let  him  coil  and  spin 
His  ^eh  of  sin, 

Let  him  plant  and  dig  and  sow ! 
Fate  hath  a  besom  that  can  sweep, 
And  fools  may  sow  what  wise  men  reap. 
For  the  minutes  ebb  and  flow, 
Balancing  as  they  go ; 
And  every  minute  as  it  flies, 
If  it  see  a  thousand  knaves  arise, 

Beholds  a  thousand  fall, — 
The  question  solves. 
The  globe  revolves, — 

And  God  is  over  all  I 


XI. 

^  Great  CsBsar  sits  alone, 
Weary  and  full  of  care  : 
How  shall  his  armies  strive. 
How  shall  his  people  thrive 
In  the  battles  that  prepare, 


ONS  HALF- HO  Hit. 

Whose  murmur  cornea  &om  a  diatant  land 

To  the  imder^tides  of  the  air  J 
And  shiill  he  foil  or  stand, 

And  are  hia  semiDts  true  t 
And  are  his  enemies  too  strong 

For  his  right  hand  to  imbdue  T 
Weary  and  rack' J  with  thought, 

He  sbute  himself  alone, 
And  doth  not  know  that  his  foe  lies  dead. 

That  bis  rival's  power  is  nought, 
That  another  is  on  his  throne ; 

And  that  the  high  imperial  head 
That  troubled  the  world  shall  throb  no  more 

But  liea  as  polaelew  as  a  stone 
On  the  melandiolj  ahoie. 


"  He  knoweth  not  of  this : 

Ho  summons  his  armed  men. 
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He  passes  the  squadrons  in  review, 
With  their  captains,  ten  times  ten; 
He  sends  them  east  and  west 

By  the  fiat  of  his  word  ; 
He  grinds  and  taxes  his  docile  realm, 

Till  its  inmost  heart  is  stirr'd, 
And  the  props  of  his  throne  are  shaken  !• 

Oh,  vain— oh,  worse  than  vain  ! 
The  heavens  are  black  with  tempest, 

And  he  dreameth  not  of  rain. 
He  looks  far  off  for  danger, 

And  arms  lest  it  should  burst. 
While  it  slumbers  at  his  footstool. 

And  in  his  hand  is  nursed. 


XIIL 

"  A  man  with  a  brow  care-furrow'd 
And  bright  eyes  gleaming  proud. 
Walks  to  and  fro  in  his  chamber, 
And  talks  to  himself  aloud. 
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*  I  have  play'd,*  quoth  he,  '  and  won, — 
The  deed  of  my  life  is  done ; 
The  hope  of  my  youth  and  prime 
Is  ripe  at  its  destined  time  : 
I  clutch  the  golden  apple, 

I  hold  my  head  on  high ; — 
I  thank  thee,  oh  my  Fortune, 

And  let  the  worid  go  by ; 
For  grief  no  more  shall  touch  me  ! ' 

Oh  fool !  there's  danger  nigh  ! 
Whatever  grief  thou'st  borne, 
"Whatever  pangs  have  torn 
Thy  desolate  heart  forlorn. 

Are  nothing  to  compare 
With  the  brood  of  grief  that  nestle 

At  the  core  of  thine  apple  flair. 
They  breed  in  thy  happy  fortune 

Thy  dearest  hopes  to  cross ; 
Poor  dupe !  thy  good  is  evil, 

Thy  victory  is  loss. 
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XIV. 

**  A  young  man  sits  lamenting 

With  lus  children  at  his  knee, 
And  his  fond  true  wife  beside  him  : 
*  I'm  a  wretch  ! '  quoth  he ; 
*  An  evil  fate  pursues  me ; 

Whate'er  I  touch  I  slay  ; 
And  this,  my  last  reliance — 

My  chance,  my  hope,  my  stay — 
Has  died  like  the  last  year's  blossoms, 

Never  to  bloom  again  ! ' 
Oh  blind,  to  grieve  at  Fortune ! 

Oh  sluggard,  to  complain ! 
The  thing  which  thou  hast  lost 

Was  big  with  coming  sorrow ; 
Joy  dwelt  on  its  lips  to>day. 

Grief  grew  in  its  heart  for  morrow. 


'ift!=«rs2f=- 


ONE  HALF-HOUR. 

Look  up  to  HeaveD,  thou  dreamer ! 

If  smitten,  thoa  art  whole ; 
And  learn  that  a  pang  surmounted. 

la  healing  to  the  souL** 


15 


XV. 

Half-past  twelve  on  the  turret  clock, 

Thou*rt  gone,  oh  Spirit  of  Noon  ! 
With  the  last  faint  echoes  of  the  chime, 

That  died  in  the  woods  of  June. 
Thou'rt  gone,  in  thy  robe  of  amber, 

And  diadem  of  flame, 
To  make  the  wide  world's  circuit — 

Another,  and  yet  the  same; 
To  bear  God's  justice  with  thee, 

And  scatter  it  through  the  Earth  ; 
To  balance  the  wonder  of  our  death 

2y  the  mystery  of  our  birth  ; 


IG 
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To  bumble  tbe  exalted, 

To  turn  tbe  Wrong  to  Rigbt, 
And  out  of  tbe  gloom  of  Evil 

To  weave  tbe  web  of  Ligbt. 
Kind  and  beautiful  Spirit, 

Just  and  merciful  Day, 
Bearing  tbj  Grod's  commission, 

To  give  and  to  take  away  ! 


March,  1855. 
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LULLINGSWORTH. 

It  is  an  ancient  house : 

Four  hundred  jears  ago 

Men  dug  its  basements  deep. 

And  roof  *d  it  from  the  wind  ; 

And  held  within  its  walls 

The  joyous  marriage-feasty 

The  christening  and  the  dance. 

Four  hundred  years  ago 

They  sooop'd  and  fiird  the  moat. 

Where  now  the  rank  weeds  grow, 

And  waterlilies  "vie 

In  whiteness  with  the  swans — 

A  solitary  pair — 

That  float,  and  feed,  and  float. 

Beneath  the  crumbling  bridge 

And  past  the  garden-walL 
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Four  hundred  years  ago 
They  planted  trees  around 
To  shield  it  from  the  sun ; 
And  still  these  oaks  and  elms, 
The  patriarchs  of  the  wold, 
Extend  their  sturdy  boughs 
To  woo  the  summer  breeze. 
The  old  house,  ivy  grown. 
Red,  green,  and  mossy  gray, 
Still  lifts  its  gables  quaint ; 
And  in  the  evening  sim 
Its  windows,  as  of  yore. 
Still  gleam  with  ruddy  light 
Reflected  from  the  west. 

Still  underneath  the  eaves. 
Or  rafters  of  the  porch. 
The  glancing  swallow  builds; 
Still  through  its  chimneys  tall 
Up  streams  the  curling  smoke 
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From  aolitaiy  firea, — 
For  still  the  ancient  race 
lire  in  the  ancient  Lome, 
Bnt  of  their  gloij  ehoni, 
And  bABteoing  to  decay. 


Th«r  laflt  descendant  dwells, 
Childless  and  veiy  old, 
Amid  its  nlent  halls  : 
He  loves  the  lonely  place, 
Ita  furniture  antique, 
Its  panels  of  rich  oak 
Worm-eaten  and  groteaqne, 
Ita  maauscripts  and  books, 
Ita  pictures  on  the  walls, 
And  carvings  on  the  tttair. 
Tis  all  he  hath  to  love  ; 
lU  life  hath  pasa'd  away — 
The  beautiful  human  life — 
o3 
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And  left  him  frail  and  sad, 
A  waif  on  Time's  bleak  shore. 


No  children  in  its  courts 
Carol,  like  happy  birds> 
The  livelong  summer  day. 
No  maidens  with  blue  eyes 
Dream  of  the  trysting-hour, 
Or  bridal's  happier  time. 
No  youths  with  glowing  hearts 
Muse,  in  its  shady  walks. 
Of  high  heroic  deeds, 
Or  glory  to  be  sought 
In  perilous  fields  of  fame. 
The  very  dog  is  mute, 
And  slumbers  on  the  hearth, 
Too  impotent  to  bark. 
The  cawing  rooks  alone 
Maintain  the  song  of  life, 
And  prate  amid  the  elms 
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"Wth  harsli  rongh  collcxjuy — 
A  music  in  itself, 
Or  if  not  music,  joy. 

The  Lord  of  Lullinggworth 
Is  lonely,  not  nustere : 
A  melancholy  iiian, 
With  long  locks  flowing  vhitc^ 
And  back  unbent  by  age, 
Beloved,  yet  little  known. 
He  seeks  uot  intercourse— 
But  takes  it  if  it  comes — 
Except  with  little  babe% 
Who  gather  round  his  path 
Or  cling  about  his  knees — 
And  love,  yet  know  not  why. 
The  melancholy  man. 
These,  and  the  village  priest, 
His  almoner  and  Mend, 
Are  all  his  confidants. 
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A  geueroos  hand  he  ha,i\ 
And  giveth  liberal  dole — 
How  liberal  no  one  knows. 
A  sometliing  for  the  school 
Or  for  the  village  choroh ; 
A  something  for  old  friends 
Who  fidl  to  penury ; 
Or  ancient  servitors, 
Too  feeble  for  their  work; 
A  something  for  the  State, 
When  Patriotism  calls^ 
Or  high  Philanthropy ; 
A  something  for  the  needs 
Of  sickness  and  distress, 
Of  helpless  orphan  babes 
And  widows  left  forlorn ; 
A  something  for  himself 
Perchance  the  least  of  all ; — 
So  flows  the  stream  of  wealth. 
That  once  more  affluent 
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Ban  in  impetaous  flood 
And  spent  itself  in  pomp  ; 
But  now,  a  quiet  brook, 
Trickles  tlirongk  by-ways  green 
And  edges  tbem  with  flowers. 

Tbe  boase  batb  many  tales :— > 
Four  hundred  years  of  men, 
Of  buman  birtb  and  deatb. 
Of  love,  and  faitb,  and  bope» 
Of  glory  and  of  sbame, 
And  all  that  mortals  feel, 
Migbt  yield  large  bistories, 
K  tbere  were  tongues  to  telL 
But  no  one  knows  tbeir  scope. 
Tbe  incidents  are  blurred. 
Or  else  forgotten  quite; 
Gone  with  tbe  song  of  birds. 
Or  witb  tbe  leaves  tbat  fell 
In  ancient  centuries. 
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A  few  perchance  eurvive 
In  mouldy  chronicles, 
Or  hang  upon  the  lips 
Of  parish  pensioners. 
But  if  you'd  hear  one  tale, 
Amid  the  multitude, 
And  gather  on  the  shore 
One  little  grain  of  sand, — 
That  grain  a  human  life, — 
Listen,  and  you  shall  hear 
This  old  man*s  history. 

'Twas  forty  years  ago, 
The  Lord  of  Lullingswoi*th 
Led  home  his  happy  wife, 
The  joy  of  all  who  saw, 
The  glory  of  his  heart. 
Twas  twenty  years  ago, 
A  pale  and  patient  saint. 
Still  young  and  fair,  she  died, 
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And  lefb  him  in  the  world^ 
A  maze  without  a  clue, 
A  tree  without  a  root ; 
Yet  not  all  desolatei 
Nor  utterly  forlorn. 

Four  daughters  and  three  sons, 
The  eldest  sweet  eighteen. 
The  youngest  but  a  day, 
Bemain'd  around  his  hearth 
To  cheer  his  downward  path. 
And  much  he  loved  them  all; — 
Much  for  their  own  dear  sakes, 
Much  for  their  mother's,  lost, 
And  much  for  love  returned. 


He  thought  as  he  caress'd 
Each  infant  in  his  arms, 
And  listen'd  with  delight 
To  every  lisping  word, 
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Sweeter  than  word  full  spoke, 

And  heard  the  sharp  clear  laugh 

Of  Innocence  and  Joy 

King  merry  through  the  hall, 

That  Time  had  not  the  power 

Or  Circumstance  the  art 

To  make  him  cherish  more 

These  links  from  Earth  to  Heaven,- 

The  children  of  the  dead. 

But  each  returning  day 
Beheld  his  loye  increase, 
Until  he  sometimes  fear'd 
Such  fond  idolatry 
Of  creatures  of  the  earth 
Was  blasphemy  to  Heaven. 
But  Love  transcends  the  mind ; 
And  Keason,  if  it  strive 
Against  Love's  high  decree, 
Strives  but  with  spears  of  straw. 


Tbe  luDg  it  might  depose. 


Ab  each  ingeonouB  heart 


Expanded  ia  his  smile. 
And  each  7oaag  intelleot 
Unfolded  Uke  a  flower 
Beneath  the  kindly  beams 
Of  his  paternal  £u;e. 
He  look'd  around  his  hearth  i— 
And  though  one  vacant  place 
Threw  o'er  his  happineaa 
The  shade  of  bygone  grief, 
He  coant«d  all  hie  flock, 
And  said  within  himself, — 
"  The  world  is  good  and  fair, 
And  I  am  happy  yet ; 
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Lord  !  who  hath  given  me  these, 
Preserve  them  one  and  al]|         • 
That  I  may  train  them  up 
To  glorify  Thy  name, 
And  meet  me,  glorified, 
At  the  appointed  time. 
Before  Thy  Throne  of  Grace." 


So  grew  they  in  his  sight. 
His  task,  his  hope,  his  joy. 
His  recompense  of  life ; 
Till  one  unhappy  mom 
Insidious  Fever  crept, 
A  serpent,  to  his  fold ; 
And  not  content  with  one. 
Snatched  from  his  jealous  arms 
Three  younglings  of  his  flock, — 
The  sweetest, — best-beloved, — 
The  tendrils  of  his  heart. 
Not  best-beloved  in  life. 
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But  ob,  far  more  than  best, 
Whea  Death  transfigured  them, 
And  o'er  the  pallid  clay 
Threw  his  celestial  robes. 
Koue  saw  the  father  wcop. 
Hia  fece  was  alwaja  calm. 
Serene,  and  sad  as  night, 
Begemin'd  with  inner  worlds 
Of  ailent  sufiering. 


Years  passed  j   and  from  bis  lips 
There  issued  no  complaint. 
Four  treaaorea  still  remtun'd, 
Brought  nearer  to  his  heart 
By  thought  of  those  in  Heaven. 
If  to  the  little  world 
That  watch'd  his  daily  life, 
And  knew  how  good  and  brave 
And  generona  he  was. 
There  seem'd  to  be  a  change 
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In  look,  or  word,  or  deed, 
It  was  that  in  his  eyes 
Seem'd  pity  more  benign; 
In  every  word  he  spake 
More  genial  sympathy, 
And  in  his  liberal  hand 
Beneficence  more  rich. 

He  had  but  tasted  grief; — 
The  overbrimming  cup 
Was  offered  to  his  lips,  • 
And  he  had  drunk,  and  lived. 
The  cup  was  yet  to  drain ; 
And  happy  he  the  while, 
That  knew  not,  nor  could  dream 
The  misery  of  the  draught. 

Short  were  the  history. 
If  told  by  fact,  and  date. 
And  sequence  of  event. 
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LoDg  were  the  histoiy, 

If  told  by  agonies 

Endured  from  day  to  day 

And  bravely  fought  against, 

Until  the  unequal  strife 

Made  havoc  in  the  halls 

And  garden  of  the  soul ; 

Laid  waste  the  pleasant  paths. 

And  rooted  up  the  flowers, — 

Sweet  flowers, — to  bloom  no  more  ! 

But  long  or  short, — ^'tis  sad. 

As  all  life-histories  are. 

Could  tongues  interpret  them. 

Prop  of  his  house,  his  son, 
By  high  ambition  fired. 
Intolerant  of  ease, 
Went  forth  in  honour's  ranks 
To  fight  his  country's  foes. 
He  died  the  hero's  death, 
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Waving  a  snow-white  plume 
To  cheer  his  followers, 
And  planting  on  the  breach, 
Won  by  his  bravery,  • 
The  flag  without  a  peer ; 
His  last  words — "  Victory  ! 
My  father  !     Bear  him  this  ;„— 
(A  locket  of  dark  hair) 
«  And  tell  him  how  I  died ! " 

Two  other  sons — fair  boys — 
As  radiant  as  the  morn, 
And  fresh  as  blooms  of  May, 
Betum'd  from  Eton's  halls, 
Greedy  of  holidays. 
And  joys  of  happy  home. 
They  bathed  themselves  at  noon, 
In  clear  inviting  stream. 
They  frolick'd  on  the  shore. 
They  braved  remoter  depths, 
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They  garabolFd  in  the  flood, 

And  taming  on  their  backs, 

Floated,  with  face  to  Heaven, 

In  eaay  luxury, 

As  white  and  pure  as  swans  ; 

Then  dived  in  daring  sport. 

And  wantonness  of  strength, 

For  pebbles  deep  adown, 

"Which  having  gain'd,  they  threw 

Up  in  the  sunny  air, 

And  caught  them  as  they  felL 

There  was  not  in  the  world, 

In  all  its  wealth  of  life 

And  innocence  and  joy. 

Two  happier,  brighter  things. 

More  beautiful  than  they. 

A  sudden  cry  of  pain 
Bang  through  the  mead  a  mile, 
And  startled  at  the  sound. 
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The  younger  brother  tum'd, 
And  saw  his  elder  bom 
Battling  the  deeps  for  life, 
And  all  his  fair  young  face 
Alight  with  agony. 

Impulsive  at  a  thought, 
He  swam,  and  grasp'd  the  hand 
Outstretch'd  in  blind  despair. 
*Twas  Death's  convulsive  throe  I 
The  dying  swimmer  caught 
That  weak  fraternal   hand, 
That  fond  fmtemal  neck. 
And  bore  into  the  grave 
The  young  and  tender  life. 
For  whose  superior  sake 
He'd  thrice  have  given  his  owr 


'Twas  a  short  agony 
That  took  them  both  to  heaven. 
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Gro  to  the  village  church, 
Tou*ll  see  their  cenotaph, 
A  master-piece  of  art ; 
Locked  in  each  other's  arms 
The  marble  seraphs  lie ; 
Lovely  in  form  and  face, 
But  not  so  beautiful, 
Or  so  divinely  fiedr, 
No,  not  by  absent  soul — 
As  those  whose  purity 
They  strive  to  shadow  forth. 


All  thought  this  bitter  grief 

Would  break  the  father's  heart. 

Perchance  it  did — none  knew. 

He  travell'd  into  France, 

To  Italy  and  Spain, 

He  and  his  eldest  bom, 

His  loveliest  and  his  last 

J)  ^ 
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Oh,  sweet  beyond  compare, 
In  roseate  bloom  ot  youth, 
And  dazzling  womanhood, 
She  glitter  d  at  his  side  ; 
Men  saw  her  in  a  crowd 
And  knew  no  other  face  ; 
And  when  she  glided  out 
From  church  or  festival, 
They  knew  not  how  it  was, 
But  felt  that  it  was  dark. 


Before  her  brothers  died 
The  maiden  was  betroth*d 
To  one  her  sire  approved. 
And  would  have  chos*n  himself 
As  helpmate  of  her  life. 
If  she,  with  finer  sense. 
Had  not  from  all  mankind 
Singled  him  out — true  soul- 
Her  own  soul's  counterpart. 
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So  beautiful  and  frail, 
Bore  one  untimely  bud. 
And  perish'd  where  she  grew, 
Leaving  two  hearts  forlorn, — 
One  young,  with  strength,  mayhap, 
To  live  and  love  anew; 
One  sad  and  weary  old, 
Too  old  to  hopo  again. 

How  merciful  is  Heaven  : 
The  oak  foredoom'd  to  brave 
Five  hundred  years  of  storm, 
Gix)ws  hard  and  rough  of  kind 
And  finds  in  storm  itself 
A  sustenance  and  power. 
The  blind  man's  universe, 
Uncheer'd  by  light  of  Heaven, 
By  mau*s  or  Natui^e^s  ftice, 
Tlirobs  with  ecstatic  sound 
And  music  of  the  spheres. 
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And  in  our  daily  life. 
The  arrows  aim'd  to  kill. 
The  accidents,  the  pit, 
The  perilous  fire  or  flood. 
Receive  not  every  day 
The  victims  they  demand. 
The  arrow,  warp'd  aside, 
Avoids  Achilles'  heel. 
And  goardian  angels  fly 
On  wings  of  sudden  thought, 
Or  come,  life  messengers 
In  God's  electric  car. 
Whose  wheels  are  impulses, 
To  lead  us  unperceived 
Beyond  the  crowded  path 
Where  amhush'd  dangers  lie  ; 
To  heal  th'envenom'd  wound, 
Or  shield  us  from  the  blow. 


The  kind  and  tender  heart 
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Broke  not,  but  bore  its  grief; 
And  Patience,  like  a  crown, 
Slione  on  his  wrinkled  front, 
And  mark'd  him  for  a  kiu<r. 
But  if  the  heart  escaped, 
The  delicate  brain  gave  way. 
An  atom  was  displaced 
From  Reason's  })erfect  throne; 
Th'intangible  chord  was  snapp'd 
Which  binds  the  soul  to  sense; 
The  clear  aerial  bells 
That  make  sweet  hai'monies 
In  Thought's  im2)erial  dome, 
Were  smitten  out  of  tune, 
And  yielded  back  no  more 
Their  beautiful  accord. 


The  balance  of  his  mind 
In  all  liis  common  life, 
In  converse  with  the  world. 
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In  duty's  ceaseless  round. 
In  home  or  state  afiairs, 
In  courtesies  comjjlete, 
Or  liigh  pliilosophy, 
Preserved  its  evenness. 
On  one  dark  point  alone 
The  balance  was  destroyed. 
On  one  pervading  thought       . 
The  bells  were  out  of  tune — 
If  out  of  tune  they  were — 
And  not  by  spirit  hands 
Attuned,  inef&ble, 
To  higher  harmonies 
Than  pure  cold  Keason  dreams. 

The  children  were  not  dead, 
Nor  she,  the  saint  who  bore  ! 
The  losing  of  the  last, 
Bestored  them  all  to  life, 
Yoimg,  beautiful,  beloved, 
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As  in  tlie  bygone  time 
When  in  his  path  they  g^w, 
Companions  of  his  houra. 

All  other  creatures  die ; 
The  green  earth  covers  them ; 
But  in  his  waking  thought 
These  live  immortally, 
And  kno\vr  not  Death's  embrace. 
Nor  cold  Corruption's  lip. 
He  sees  them  in  his  walks ; 
His  w^ifo  still  comforts  him ; 
His  little  children  still 
Gambol  about  his  feet, 
And  prattle  in  his  ear. 

Each  day  at  mom  and  noon, 
And  at  his  evening  meal, 
His  board  is  spread  for  nine ; 
His  inner  eyes  behold 
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Eight  spirits  at  bis  side, — 
Each  in  the  usual  place, 
Visible — palpable. 
In  their  high  company, 
A  calm  pure  happiness 
Dwells  in  his  soul  serene. 
And  feeds  itself  on  thoughts 
Too  great  for  utterance, 
life  blossoms  out  of  death ; 
Nothing  shall  part  them  more  ! 

Thus  God's  great  balances 
Bight   every  seeming  wrong, 
Atone  for  every  ill, 
And  in  the  poisoned  cup 
Infuse  the  precious  balm, 
That  out  of  transient  pain 
Makes  lasting  happiness. 
Who  knows  this  old  man's  joy  ? 
None  but  himself^  perhaps 
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Perhaps  not  even  he. 

Thou  who  hast  heard  the  tale 

■ 

Believe  that  Heaven  is  jiist^ 
And  bear  thy  lot  resigned. 


THE  WINES. 
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THE  WINES. 


I. 


Whence  comest  thou, 

Oh  lady  rare, 
With  soft  blue  eyes 

And  flaxen  hair, 
And  showers  of  ringlets 

Clustering  fair  1 
And  what  hast  thou  got 

In  that  bowl  of  thine  ? 
"  I  come,"  quoth  she, 

"  From  the  beautiful  Ehine, 
And  in  my  bowl 

Is  the  amber  wine. 
Pure  as  gold 

Without  alloy, 
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Mild  as  moonlight, 

Strong  as  joy ; 
Taste,  and  treasure  it — 
Drink,  but  measure  it — 
Thirsty  boy ! " 


And  who  art  thou, 

So  ruddy  and  bright, 
With  round  full  eyes 

Of  passionate  light, 
And  clustering  tresses 

Dark  as  night  1 
And  what  hast  thou  drawn 

From  the  teeming  tunt 
"  I  come,"  quoth  she, 

"  From  the  blue  Craronne, 
Where  the  vines  are  kiss*d 

By  the  bountiful  sun, 
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And  the  regal  Claret, 
Xind,  thoagh  coy. 

Flushes  the  hills 
With  purple  joy. 

Taste,  and  treasure  it-^ 

Driuk,  but  measure  it — 
Thirsty  boy  I " 


'8» 


IIL 

And  whence  art  thou, 

With  bounding  tread, 
With  cheeks  like  mominsr 

Rosy  red. 
And  eyes  like  meteors 

In  thy  bead? 
And  what  dost  thou  pour 

like  jewell'd  rain  % 
"I  come,"  quoth  she, 

''  From  the  sunny  plain, 
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And  bear  a  flagon 

Of  bright  Champagne,- 
Age*8  cordial, 

Beauty's  toy, — 
Dancing,  glancing, 

Wine  of  Joy. 
Taste,  and  treasure  it — 
Drink,  but  measure  it — 

Thirsty  boy  I " 
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TWO  HOUSES. 

% 

"  Twill  oyertask  a  thousand  men, 
With  all  their  strength  and  skill, 

To  build  my  Lord  ere  New  Year's  eve 
His  castle  on  the  hilL** 

''  Then  take  two  thousand,**  said  my  Lord, 
"  And  labour  with  a  wilL" 


They  wrought,  these  glad  two  thousand  men. 

But  long  ere  winter  gloom. 
My  Lord  had  found  a  smaller  house. 

And  dwelt  in  one  dark  room; 
And  one  man  built  it  in  one  day, 

While  bells  rang  ding,  dong,  boom ! 
Shut  up  the  door !   shut  up  the  door  I 

Shut  up  the  door  till  Doom  ! 
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THE  BRIONY  WREATH. 

I. 
I  TWIXED  around  mv  true  love's  brow, 

Amid  her  dark  brown  hair, 
A  wreath  of  Briony  from  the  hedge, 

With  rings  and  berries  fair; 
And  caird  her  "  Lady  Briony," 

And  darling  of  the  air. 


II. 
We  walk'd  like  children,  hand  in  hand, 

Or  on  the  meadow-stile 
Sat  down,  not  seeking  happiness, 

But  finding  it  the  while 
In  Love's  unconscious  atmosphere, 

Or  sunlight  of  a  smile. 


'--^f^-yiSK^^^y 
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III. 

**  Sweet  Lady  of  my  heart,"  I  said, 
**  Thou  chid'st  me  in  the  mom, 

For  talking  of  the  'worthless  weeds' 
"With  unconsider'd  scorn ; 

But  now,  for  bonuie  Brion}- s  sake, 
The  chiding  shall  be  bome. 


IV. 

"  So  pleasant  are  its  tendril-rings. 
That  twist  and  curl  and  twine ; 

So  graceful  are  its  leaves  and  fruit 
Amid  those  locks  of  thine  j 

Henceforth  to  me  shall  Briony 
Be  equal  of  the  Yine." 


V. 


"  But  not  for  sake  of  me !"  she  said  ; 
"  I'd  have  thee  just  and  true, 

£  2 
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And  love  the  wild  weeds  for  themselves^ 
Sweet  babes  of  sim  and  dew, 

As  virtuous  as  the  Rose  herseli^ 
Or  Violet  blushing  blue. 


VL 

"  Of  all  the  weeds,  and  bounteous  buds. 
That  drink  the  summer  shower, 

And  lift  their  blossoms  through  the  corn, 
Or  smile  in  hedge  and  bower, 

I  plead  the  cause ;— come  hear  the  tale 
And  love  them  from  this  hour. 


VII. 

"  You've  call'd  me  Lady  Briony ; 

Behold  my  sisters  bright, 
My  fair  companions  of  the  wood. 

Who  love  the  morning  light, — 
Valerian,  Saffron,  Camomile, 

And  Rue,  and  Aconite ; — 
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VIIL 

"  The  golden  Mallow  of  the  Marsh, 
The  Hemlock,  broad  and  rank, 

The  Nightshade,  Foxglove,  Meadow-sweet, 
And  Tansy  on  the  bank, 

And  Poppy  with  her  sleepful  eyes, 
And  Water-Iris  dank. 


IX. 

"  Are  we  not  fair  t     Despise  us  not ! — 
We  soothe  the  couch  of  pain; 

We  bring  divine  forgetfulness 
To  calm  the  stormy  brain; 

And  through  the  languid  pulse  of  life 
Drop  healing,  like  the  rain. 


"  There's  not  a  weed,  however  small. 
That  peeps  where  rivers  flow, 
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Or  in  the  bosom  of  the  woods 

Has  privilege  to  grow, 
But  has  some  goodness  in  its  breast. 

Or  bounty  to  bestow. 

xr. 

"  And  if  we  poison  ; — ^yours  the  fault ! 

Behold  our  green  leaves  wave, 
And  seem  to  sigh  as  men  go  past 

Wayfarers  to  the  grave ; — 
*  Use  us  unwisely,  we  may  kill, — 

Use  wisely,  and  we  save.' 


XII. 

**  Our  virtues  and  our  loveliness 
Are  none  the  less  our  own, 

Because  you  fail  to  seek  them  out. 
Or  miss  them  when  they're  shown  ; 

And  if  we're  common,  so  is  light. 
And  every  blessing  known.'* 
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Xlil. 

"  Well  pleaded,  Lady  Briony  I 
Thou'rt  good  as  thou  art  fiedr  ; 

And  were  there  no  one  in  the  copse, 
rd  kiss  thy  lips,  I  swear  I" 

Her  langh  rang  merry  as  a  bell — 
**  Well,  kiss  me,  if  you  dare  1* 
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THE  INTERVIEW. 


Heavily  the  rain-drops 

Beat  tbe  pane  ; 
On  the  housetop  boarsel; 

Creak'd  the  vane ; 
Tiie  wind  came  battering  by. 
Like  fierce  artiller]' 

Against  a  town ; 
Or  with  a  fitful  wail 
Crept  through  the  leafless  ^-ale 

Or  moorknd  brown. 
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n. 
In  that  wintry  midnighty^ 

Through  the  gloom, 
I  beheld  a  vision 

In  my  room  ; 
I  shudder'd  at  the  sight, — 
Its  face  in  ghastly  light 

Familiar  shone ; 
And  all  its  heart  lay  bare 
As  a  landscape  in  the  air, — 

Mine  own  !  mine  own  ! 

III. 

'Twas  my  flace  before  me, 

Pallid-hued ; 
'Twas  mine  eyes  beheld  me 

Where  I  stood 
Pointing  its  fingers  thin, 
This  thing,  with  hideous  grin. 

And  angry  start, 
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Exclaim'd,  '*  Thou  knowest  mach  ;• 
Knowest  thou  this^ — ^I  touch  f" — 
And  touch'd  its  heart. 

IV. 

With  a  flash  electric, 

It  became 
Palpable  before  me 

Like  a  flame ; 
And  I  could  read  and  see 
Its  inmost  mystery, 

And  breach  of  law  ; 
Its  guilty  passion  strong, 
Its  weakness  hidden  long, 

And  blackest  flaw. 

V. 

Perfidies  unnumber'd; 

Secrets  dire, 
Written  out  and  burning 

As  with  fire ; 
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The  motives  of  a  life. 
Laid  bare  as  with  a  knife^ 

Through  quivering  flesh; 
Dead  things  that  no  inan  knew. 
Most  wretched,  but  most  true^ 

Bevived  afresh. 

VL 

All  my  love  and  madness; 

All  my  guilt ; 
All  my  tears  of  anguish 

Vainly  spilt; 
My  agonies  and  fears; 
The  skeletons  of  years ; 

My  hopes  entomVd  ; 
My  crimes ;  my  broken  truth  ; 
Up  from  the  deep»  of  youth 

Before  me  loomed. 


vu. 
Hide  it,  cruel  spirit, 

Or  1  die ! 
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*Tis  too  vile  to  look  at 

With  life's  eye  1"— 
I  covered  up  my  &ce; 
Between  me  and  its  place 

Came  mist  and  doud : 
"  And  is  tliis  heart,  my  heart — 
So  foul  in  every  parti" — 

I  groaned  aloud. 

VIIL 

Light  broke  in  upon  me 

From  afar ; 
And  faith  in  God,  high-shining 

Like  a  star. 
And  when  I  look'd  again, 
I  siiw,  amid  the  stain 

Of  that  frail  clay, 
A  glow  of  pure  desire — 
A  ajjark  of  heavenly  fire — 

Burning  alway. 
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IZ. 

*'  Shall  I  git  lamenting  ?— 

Ah,  not  80 ! 
Sympathy  and  pitj 

For  men's  woe, 
A  love  sarpassing  death, 
A  calm  hut  humble  &ith. 

To  me  are  given ; 
Accui^r! — in  this  hour 
My  heart  defies  thy  power, 

With  strength  from  Heaven  V 
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THE  LOVER'S  DREAM  OF  THE  WIND. 


"  The  Wind  before  it  woos  the  Harp, 
Is  but  the  wild  and  tuneless  air, 
Yet  as  it  passes  through  the  chords. 
Changes  to  Music  rare." — ^T.  Powell. 


I. 

I  dream'd  thou  wert  a  fairy  Harp, 

TJntouch'd  by  mortal  hand, 
And  I  the  voiceless,  sweet  west  wind, 

A  roamer  through  the  land. 
I  touch'd,  I  kiss'd  thy  trembling  strings, 

And  lo !  my  common  air 
Throbb'd  with  emotion  caught  from  thee, 

Ajid  tum*d  to  music  rare. 


-  ■.^^'^^'^^^^^^''^^y . 
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IL 

I  dream'd  thou  wert  a  Hose  in  bloom, 

And  I  the  gale  of  spring. 
That  sought  the  odours  of  thy  breath, 

And  bore  them  on  my  wing. 
No  poorer  thou,  but  richer  I, — 

So  rich,  that  far  at  sea, 
The  grateful  mariners  were  glad, 

And  bless'd  both  thee  and  me. 


III. 
I  dream'd  thou  wert  the  Evening  Star, 

And  I  a  lake  at  rest. 
That  saw  thine  image  all  the  night 

Keflected  on  mj  breast. 
Too  far  ! — too  far  ! — come  dwell  on  Earth, 

Be  Harp  and  Eose  of  May ; — 
I  need  thy  music  in  my  heart, — 

Thy  fragrance  on  my  way. 
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DOWN  UPON  THE  GREEN  EARTH. 

I. 

Five  hundred  years  the  royai  tree 

lias  waved  in  the  woods  his  branches  free ; 

But  king  no  longer  shall  he  stand. 

To  cast  his  shadow  o'er  the  land ; 

The  hour  has  come  when  he  must  die  : 

Down  upon  the  green  earth  let  him  lie  ! 


II. 

No  more  beneath  his  spreading  boughs 
Shall  lovers  breathe  their  tender  vows ; 
No  more  with  early  fondness  mark 
Their  names  upon  his  crinkled  bark, 
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Or  idlj  dream  and  Boitlj  sigh : 

Down  upon  the  green  earth  let  him  h'o ! 


IIL 

The  lightning  stroke  has  o'er  him  passed. 
And  never  harm'd  him  first  or  last ; 
Bat  mine  are  strokes  more  sore,  I  trust, 
To  laj  his  forehead  in  the  dust; 
My  hatchet  falls — the  splinters  fly  : 
Down  upon  the  green  earth  let  him  lie ! 


IT. 

But  yet,  although  I  smite  him  down, 
And  cast  to  earth  his  forest  crown, 
The  good  old  tree  shall  live  again. 
To  plough  deep  furrows  o'er  the  main. 
And  flaunt  his  pennant  to  the  sky : 
Down  upon  the  green  earth  let  him  lie 

F 
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V. 

Fall-breasted  to  the  favouring  breese, 
He  shall  be  monarch  of  the  seas, 
And  bear  our  Britain's  triumphs  &r, 
In  calm  or  tempest,  peace  or  war; 
'Tis  but  to  live  that  he  must  die: 
Down  upon  the  gi'een  earth  let  him  lie ! 


V   V  -~v 
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THE  STEPPING-STONES. 


I. 

Maiden  on  the  stepping-stones 
O'er  the  brawling  river, 

Pass,  nor  stop  to  gaze  below; 

Heed  not  how  the  waters  flow, 
Rolling  on  for  ever. 


n. 

Shallow  seeming,  deep  as  death, 

Rolls  the  haunted  river; 

Evil  spirits  in  its  wave 

Lurk  to  drag  thee  to  the  grave. 

Pitiless  for  ever. 
F  2 
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I  would  I  were  a  poet. 

And  that  my  thoughts  could  reach 
The  magic  and  the  mystery, 

And  affluence  of  speech ; — 
That  I  might  tell  my  secrets 

And  all  that  I  could  teach ; — 
Or  that  some  kindly  minstrel, 

With  thoughts  akin  to  mine, 
Would  deign  to  sit  beside  me, 

And  help  me  to  entwine 
My  music  with  his  language 

Into  a  chain  divine, 
That  men  might  bind  their  hearts  with. 

Like  a  trellis'd  vine. 

But  the  melodies!  the  harmonies! 

They  die  as  they  are  born. 
With  none  to  uiidei*staud  them ; — 
So  sweetly  as  I  plann  d  them. 

In  my  joy  forlorn ! 
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The  breath  of  an  emotion 

And  a  happy  pain. 
They  drop  on  the  wide,  wide  ocean, 

like  the  barren  rain ; 
And  when  I  would  revive  them, 

I  look  for  them  in  vain. 


PART  II.— HELL-PAINS. 

Oh,  vile,  vile  catgut-scrapers, 

Tormentors  of  sweet  Sound, 
That  bruise  her,  and  destroy  her, 

My  queen,  my  goddess  crown'd ! 
What  has  dear  Music  done, 

She  that  so  loveth  us, 
Ye  bloodless  and  stone-hearted. 

That  you  should  use  her  thus? 
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Each  movement  of  your  arms 

Goes  through  me  like  a  pangl — 
Ye  BiDgers  and  horn-blowers^ 

There's  death  in  every  twang  ! 
Twas  sorely  Satan  school'd  you, 

And  well  you've  leam'd  your  parts, 
To  vex,  to  plague,  to  torture 

Our  unofifonding  hearts ! 

You  could  not  be  more  cruel, 

If,  wielding  barbs  and  prongs, 
You  dug  them  in  ray  bosom, 

And  caird  the  misery, — songs  ! 
My  ear  is  wrench'd  and  bleeding 

At  every  note  you  make ; 
Be  silent — oh,  be  silent — 

For  heavenly  Pity's  sake  ! 

What  would  I  give!   what  tribute 
Of  worship  and  of  tears, 
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If  Song,  as  I  have  dream'd  it, 

Coiild  flow  on  my  happy  ears! 
If  one— -one  only  singer, 

Amid  this  peopled  earth, 
Could  understand  my  music 

As  I  who  gave  it  birth ; — 
Such  as  my  soul  designed  it ! — 

Alas  !  'tis  vain  to  seek  ; — 
Men  sing,  and  the  hot  blood  rushes 

In  madness  to  my  cheek, 
And  women  tear  my  heart  out, 

As  they  squeal,  and  scream,  and  shriek. 


Come,  bore  in  my  ear  with  corkscrews! 

Make  every  nerve  a  knot. 
And  pierce  my  brain  with  needles, 

If  pain  must  be  my  lot ; 
But  cease,  oh !  cease,  in  mercy. 

This  misery  supreme, 
That  Hell  can  never  equal ! — 
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And  let  me  lie  and  dream 
That  to  my  soul,  loag-sufiering^ 

Will  duo  reward  be  giveD, — 
Nj  music  BUDg  by  angels 

Amid  tbe  choir  of  Heaven  t 


PART  III.— HEAVEN-JOYS. 
0  Hudc  I  my  delight ! 

My  soul's  Bupremest  joy ! 
Iiet  me  lie  to-night,  to-ni^t, 

On  thy  bosom  coy  ! 
Let  mo  lie  all  night  awake, 

Embalm'd  in  thy  honey  breath, 
That  wafts  me  up  to  Heaven, 

In  a  wild  ecstatic  death. 
TTj) !  up  !  above  the  stars 

With  thee  1  float  1  I  soar  I 
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To  the  shadow  of  God*s  throne  ! 

To  the  world-bespangled  floor! 
Where  sit  the  white-robed  seraphs, 

Singing  for  evermore  ! 


0  Music !  oh,  mj  life ! 
How  beautiful  art  thou  ! 

With  the  Love  in  thy  deep,  deep  heart, 
And  the  Wisdom  on  thy  brow ! 

As  I  play  with  the  golden  hair 

That  falls  o*er  thy  shoulders  &ir, 
I  deem  that  every  thread 

To  my  tojring  fingers  given. 
Is  a  ray  of  sunlight  spread, 

Or  a  string  from  the  Harp  of  Heaven. 

1  feel  thy  beating  heart, 

And  know,  sweet  lady  mine. 
That  it  throbs  to  the  march  of  worlds, 
With  a  harmony  divine. 


I  touch;  bat  dare  not  kin  the^ 

For  tbe  glov  of  tbj  bnnung  ejca, 
Lest  I  should  yield  toj  spirit 

In  mj  speechless  ecBtaBiei% 
And  be  slain  like  a  mortal  lover 

Who  dares  to  raise  bis  thought 
To  the  beautj  of  a  goddess. 

Loving,  but  lightning-fraught! 

Yet,  Ednce  Fm  bom  to  die. 

And  to  float  into  the  Part, 
Let  me  die  on  thy  beating  bosom, 

Mj  bride,  my  first  and  last! 
Drinking  thy  whispcr'd  rapture, 

Let  me  faint  upon  thy  breast. 
And  melt  away  in  echoes, 

Immortal  with  the  blest ! 
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KILRAVOCK  TOWER. 

FoBLOBN  old  tower !  that  lookest  sadlj  down 
Upon  the  river  glittering  in  the  light, 
Upon  the  green  leaves  of  the  clambering  woods. 
And  o'er  the  wide  expanse  of  mountain-land, 
How  many  tales  thine  ancient  walls  might  tell ! 
And  jet,  thou  silent  undivulging  tower, 
What  couldst  thou  tell  us  that  we  do  not  know  ? 
The  matter  of  all  history  is  the  same. 
Time  in  all  changes  can  but  iterate 
The  morn  and  eve,  the  noon-time  and  the  night, 
The  spring's  fresh  promise  and  the  autumnal  fruit, 
The  leaves  of  summer  and  the  winter's  snow. 
And  human  story  still  repeats  itself, — 
The  form  may  differ,  but  the  soul  remains. 
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Four  hundred  years  ago,  when  thou  vert  built, 
Men  err^d  and  sufTer'd  ; — Truth  and  Falsehood  waged 
One  with  the  other  their  perpetual  war; — 
And  Justice  and  lujustice,  Right  and  Wrongs 
SuccumVd  and  triuniph*d  as  they  do  to-day. 
The  young  heart  loved  with  passionate  eamestnefls^ 
The  old  heart  scorn'd  all  follies  but  its  own; 
And  Joy  and  Sorrow — Jealousy — Revenge 
Lusty  AmbitioD — skulking  Avarice — 
Patience  and  Zeal — and  persecuting  Rag< 
Pity  and  Hope — and  Charity  and  Love — 
All  good  and  evil  passions  of  the  mind, 
Brighten'd  or  darken'd— oh,  thou  mouldering  wall! 
Through  all  the  landscape  of  humanity. 

Couldst  thou  divulge  whatever  thou  hast  seen. 
Thou  couldst  but  call  these  spirits  from  the  Past 
To  read  us  lessons. — Ancient  Tower!  thy  voice 
Need  not  instruct  us ;  for  we  look  around 
On  highways  or  on  byways  of  our  life. 
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And  find  no  sorrow  of  the  ancient  days 

UnparalleFd  in  ours ;  no  love  sublime. 

No  patient  and  heroic  tenderness, 

No  strong  endurance  in  adversity, 

No  womanly  or  manly  grace  of  mind, 

That  we  could  not,  if  every  truth  were  known, 

Match  -with  its  fellow  in  our  later  days. 

So  keep,  old  Tower,  thy  secrets  to  thyself! 

There's  not  a  hovel  in  the  crowded  town. 

That  could  not  tell  us  tomes  of  histories 

Of  good  and  evil,  wonderful  as  thine. 

ElLRAVOCK,   NAIBNSniBE. 


— — <'<>viJ)(2>>o— 
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HORNYUAND. 


How  HOT,  Hornyhaiid, 

Toiling  ill  the  crowd, 
What  ia  there  ia  theo  or  thine 
That  thou  scomeat  me  and  mine— 

Looking  down  bo  proud  1 
Thourt  tlie  bee,  and  Tm  the  drone !- 

Not  80, — Horuyhand  ! — 
Sib  beiddo  me  on  the  sward ; — 

Wlicrc'a  the  need  to  standi 
And  we'll  reason,  thou  and  I, 
'Twixt  the  green  gnusa  and  the  iky. 
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n. 

Thou  canst  plough  and  delve. 

Thou  canst  weave  and  spin. 
On  thy  brow  are  streaks  of  care, 
Iron-grey's  thy  scanty  hair 

And  thy  garments  thin ; — 
Were  it  not  for  such  as  thou, 

Toiling  mom  and  nighty 
Loxury  would  lose  its  gauds, 

And  the  land  its  might ; 
Mart  and  harbour  would  decay, 
Tower  and  temple  pass  away. 


IIL 

Granted,  Homyhand  I 

High*s  the  work  you  do;— 
Spring-time  sowings  autumn  tilth, 
And  the  red  wine*s  lusty  spilth, 
Were  not  but  for  you. 

G 
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Art  and  arms,  and  all  the  pride 
Of  our  wealth  and  state, 

Start  from  labour's  honest  haods,^ 
labour  high  and  great, 

Siro  of  Plenty,  friend  of  Mirth, 

Master  of  the  <nilling  Earth. 


Yet,  good  Homy  hand, 

Why  ahouldst  thou  be  rain  1 
'Whj  ahoold  builder,  ploughman,  emitt 
Boastful  of  their  strength  and  pith. 

Scorn  the  hxiay  brain } 
Working  closse!),  self-bedubb'd  !— 

As  if  none  but  they 
labour'd  with  incessant  toil, 

Night  as  well  as  dajr, 
With  the  spirit  and  the  f  en,— 
Teachers,  goidesj  and  friends  of  men ! 
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V. 

Drones  there  are,  no  doubt; — 

Yet  not  all  who  seem: 
Flesh  and  blood  are  not  the  whole. 
There's  a  honey  of  the  son]. 

Whatsoe'er  thou  deem* 
Is  the  man  who  builds  a  book, 

That  exalts  and  charms, 
Not  as  good  as  he  who  builds 

With  hia  brawny  arms? 
What  were  Labour  but  for  Thought  ?- 
Baseless  effort,  bom  of  nought  1 


VI. 

Many  a  noble  heart, 
i^Iany  a  regal  head, 
Labours  for  our  native  land 
Harder  than  the  homiest  hand 
For  its  daily  bread, 
o  2 
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Jointer,  poet,  statesman,  mge. 
Toil  for  humui  kind, 

TJnrowarded  but  of  HeaTen, 
And  tlie  iirner  mind. 

Thoa  recantest  t— So  I— "^  done  r 

Fan  from  shadow  into  snn! 
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SHACKABACK 

This  tenn  is  applied,  in  some  of  the  mral  districts  of 
Englsnd,  to  %  Usy  fellow,  who  loves  to  dose  in  the  sunshine 
nther  than  to  work,  and  who  would  rather  poach  than 
plough. 


They  call  me  Shackaback ; — 

Shackaback ; — 
And  knave  and  lazy  loon, 
Because,  though  hale  and  strong, 
Fm  idle  all  day  long. 

And  carol  to  the  glimmer  of  the  moon. 
Let  them  rail,  Shackaback  I 
There  is  money  in  thy  sack. 
Quite  enough  for  the  needs  of  to-day ; 
Let  the  angry  Justice  growl, 
And  the  Overseer  howl- 
While  it  lasts,  Shackaback  will  play. 
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11, 

It  may  be,  Shackaback, — 
Shackabttck, — 
TLat  heedless  of  the  mom, 

Tbou'rt  as  happy  as  "my  Lord," 

Or  "his  Worship"  at  the  board, 
Or  the  Lawyer,  money -grubbing  and  forlorn. 

Let  them  grub,  Shackuback  ! 

There  are  blossoms  on  thy  track; — 
Tis  something  to  have  nothing,  yet  be  gay.— 

To  lie  ui)on  the  grass, 

And  to  watch  the  shadows  pass, 
Without  debts  to  gather  in,  or  to  pay  ! 


III. 


They  say  that  Sbackaback, — 

Shackaback, — 
Goes  out,  when  nights  are  clear. 
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With  the  musket  or  the  snare, 

For  the  partridge  or  the  hare, 
With  his  comrades  ''  in  the  season  of  the  year. 

Have  they  proof,  Shackaback? 

If  they  have,  why,  then  good  lack  ! — 
I  can  travel  like  my  betters — and  away ! 

And  if  not,  why,  let  them  rail— 

Tve  my  bacon  and  my  ale, 
And  leisure  to  be  merry  while  I  may ! 


— — '^;&S%X^?£S^-- — 
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OBVERSE  AND  BEVEBSK 


PART  I.— THE  EMPRESS. 


Scant  and  frosty  is  my  hair, 

Ago  and  care 
Clog  my  pulseti,  thin  my  blood, — 
I  would  give  my  royal  crown, 

Gem-beBtud, 
Purple  robes  and  ermine-down, 
For  the  tresses  rich  and  brown 

Of  a  clown : 
I  would  yield  up  gold  and  pearl. 
For  the  bright  eyes  of  a  girl ; 


l^rj^iZ    ■—Z'i. 


PhMperom  oonntieB— all  mj  wealth. 
For  a  ocHintxy  maiden's  health ; 

Dochies  wide- 
All  my  prid»» 
All  mj  armies — all  my  ships^ 
For  the  blood  of  jonthfbl  lips. 

XL 

At  my  palaoe-window  oft— 

Up  aloft, 
Looking  down  the  crowded  street 
I  behold  the  maidens  go, 

Brisk  of  feet 
To  the  market  or  the  show, 
Langhing,  tripping  to  and  fro 

In  a  row ; 
And  could  hate  them — ^woe  is  me,- 
For  their  light  limbs  moving  free, 
For  their  brisk  elaHtic  tread, 
For  their  cheeks  like  cherries  red, 
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Fop  their  hair 
Flowing  &irl-— 

Oh  I  the  May-time  I  have  lost ; 

Oh  1  the  nipping  of  the  Frost ! 


PART  II.— THE  SEMPSTRESS. 


I. 


1  WISH  I  were  an  Empress, 
And  had  a  crowTi  to  wear, 

A  stomacher  of  diamonds. 
And  pearls  to  deck  mj  hair, 

And  a  train  of  purple  velvet 
For  noblemen  to  bear. 


--.-"-    ^" 


THE  SEMPSTRESS. 
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II. 

I  wish  I  were  an  Empress^ 
And  sat  upon  a  throne, 

Beceiving  great  ambassadors 
From  every  clime  and  zone ; 

With  princes  at  my  footstool 
To  make  my  pleasure  known* 

III. 

I  wiaL  I  were  an  Empress, 
And  rode  a  prancing  bay. 

Amid  my  people  shouting 
And  garlanding  my  way ; 

With  trumjieters  before  me — 
Tooroo  ! — ^Tooroo  ! — ^Tooray  ! 


IV. 


I  wish  I  were  an  Empress — 
The  glory  of  the  land, 
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With  half  a  dosen  monaichs 
Contending  for  mj  hand. 

Which  I  Bhoald  acorn  to  give  them — 
Let  all  men  nndentand ; 


V, 

Which  I  should  BOom  to  give  them, 

As  far  too  great  a  prize, 
Unless  to  some  one  handsome, 

And  brave,  and  good,  and  wise. 
Who  loved  me  more  than  kingdoms, 

For  the  twinkle  of  mine  eyea. 


VI. 

I  wish  I  were  an  Empress, 
My  crown  upon  my  head;— 

rd  feed  the  poor  man's  orphans 
Who  lack*d  their  daily  bread, 

And  give  each  maid  a  dowry, 
Who  needed  one  to  wed. 


THB  SnCFSTRESS. 
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I  wish  I  were  an  Empress — 

Alas,  my  cniel  fate  ! 
Fm  nothing  but  a  pretty  girl. 

And  toil  both  hard  and  late, 
And  waste  my  yoath  in  nghing- 

Too  poor  to  find  a  mate ! 


nXDBR  OREEH'  LXA.T1L 


supposmoNa. 

That  Eartli's  no  Pamdiss 
We  know  as  well  aa  you, 
\Vhat  then  t  you  dark  dull  bouI  ! 
Svippone  in  the  deep  blue  sky 
There  never  was  seen  a  star. 
Suppose  the  bounteous  Earth 
So  more  brought  forth  s  flower, 
And  trees  were  barren  sticks — 
Like  you,  my  worthy  friend  ! — 
And  never  put  out  a  leaf 
To  wave  in  the  eummer  windj — 
And  suppose  the  free  fi-csh  air 
Were  stagnant  aa  a  pool  ; — 
Tis  possible  you  luiglit  live — 
But  where  would  bo  the  cbnnn 
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Of  the  garden  and  tHe  fields 
And  the  beautj  of  the  sky  ? 

Andy  coining  to  nearer  things, 
Suppose  there  were  no  grass 
To  cover  the  naked  clay; 
Suppose  the  birds  were  muto. 
And  nightingales  and  larks 
Were  dumb  as  perch  or  trout ; 
And  suppose  there  were  no  dogs 
To  look  in  the  &ce  of  man^ 
Confiding  and  beloved ; 
No  horses  and  no  kine 
To  minister  to  his  use  9 
You  could  live — 'twere  vain  to  doubt — 
like  the  oyster  on  the  bank, 
And  prize  your  grovelling  lifo 
And  cling  to  it,  if  Death 
Untimely  summoned  you 
To  quit  its  stagnant  shore ; — 
But  many  a  true  delight, 
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And  manj  an  innooent  chaniiy 
And  many  a  thing  of  joy 
Would  leave  the  world  leaa  £iir 
To  men  of  finer  moald. 
Though  fit  enough  for  you. 
Oo  away,  grumhlerl  go  I 
And  ere  you  talk  again 
Of  the  utter  miseiy 
And  darkness  of  the  world, 
Be  grateful  for  the  flowers. 
And  if  your  purblind  eye% 
My  most  respectable  Mend 
Can  dare  to  look  so  high. 
Be  thankful  for  the  stars. 


■*o'iQi< 


THE  C0BSL9B. 


THE  COBBLER 


Ben  Arthur,  or  the  Cohhler,  riaes  in  great  majesty  and 
grandenr  at  the  head  of  Loch  Long  to  the  height  of  2,400 
feet — his  fimtastic  peak  cracked  and  shattered  into  evexy 
conceivable  form.  From  one  point  it  resembles  the  fignre  of 
a  cobbler.  Henoe  the  popular  name  of  the  mountain. — 
TowiiU*  Ouide, 


Far  away !  up,  in  his  rocky  throne. 

The  gaunt  old  Cobbler  dwells  alone. 

Around  his  head  the  lightnings  play 

Where  he  sits  with  his  lapstone,  night  and  day, 

No  one  seeth  his  jerking  awl. 

No  one  heareth  his  hammer  fall; 

But  what  he  doth  when  mists  enwrap 

rhe  bald  and  barren  mountain-top, 

wud  cover  him  up  from  the  sight  of  man, 

o  one  knoweth — or  ever 'can* 
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IL 

Oft  in  the  night,  when  siorms  are  louil. 

He  thunders  from  the  drifling  doud, 

And  sends  his  voice  o'er  sea  and  lake 

To  bid  his  brother  Bens  awake ; 

And  Lomoud,  Lawers,  and  Venue, 

Answer  him  back  with  wild  halloo ; 

And  Cruachan  shouts  from  his  splinter'd  i>eaks, 

And  the  straths  respond  when  the  monarch  speaks ; 

And  hill  with  hill  and  Ben  with  Ben, 

Talk  wisdom — meaningless  to  men 


III. 

And  oft  he  sings,  this  Cobbler  old, 

And  his  voice  rings  loud  from  his  summits  cold, 

And  the  north  wind  heli)S  him  with  organ-swell, 

And  the  rush  of  streams  as  they  leap  the  fell. 

But  none  interprets  right  or  wrong 

The  pith  and  burden  of  his  song, 
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Save  one,  a  weird  and  crazy  wight, 
Oppressed  with  the  gift  of  the  second  Bight, 
Who  tells  the  shepherds  of  Glencroe 
What  the  Cobbler  thinks  of  our  world  below. 

IV. 

"Cobble?"  he  saith,  "we  cobble  all, 

Wise  and  simple,  great  and  smalL 

The  king    from  under  his  golden  crown, 

Over  his  troubled  realm  looks  down, 

For  the  state  machine  is  out  of  gear, 

And  grates  and  creaks  on  the  people's  car  : 

*  Cobble  it  up ! '   he  cries,  forlorn, 

*  To  last  us  till  to-morrow  mom ; 
Twill  serve  my  time  if  that  be  done — 
Cobble  and  patch — and  let  it  run  ! ' 

V. 

"And  statesmen  look — the  cold  and  proud — 

On  the  sweating,  moiling,  groaning  crowd, 

H  2 
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And  bear  the  mnrmur,  hoarse  and  deep^ 
Of  the  discontent  that  will  not  sleep  ; 
And  half  reluctant,  half  afraid, 
To  touch  the  ills  themselves  have  made^ 
Thej  take  the  bristle  and  awl  in  hand, 
And  cobble,  cobble,  through  the  land. 
<  Strike  your  hammers,  wax  your  thumbs, 
After  us  the  deluge  comes !  * 

VI. 

"The  sage  puts  out  his  sleepy  heart, 

From  the  hole  in  the  wall  where  he  was  bred, 

And  looks  at  the  world,  that  seems  to  him 

To  be  going  wrong  in  the  foglight  dim. 

'  A  shoe  ! '   quoth  he,  '  an  ancient  shoe. 

Letting  the  mire  and  the  water  through. 

/  can  mend  it,  I  opine, 

Tve  the  leather,  the  wax,  the  twine; 

I*m  the  man  for  the  public  weal. 

Patch  and  cobble  it,  toe  and  heel ! ' 


THE  COBBLER. 
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VIL 

''From  ancient  days  till  Timers  last  hour 
Tour  cobblers  haye  been  men  of  power. 
Tour  Alexander,  who  was  he  9 
As  great  a  cobbler  as  could  be. 
And  who  your  kings  of  later  birth, 
The  lords  and  demi-gods  ot  earth? — 
Tour  Tamerlanes,  and  Ghengis-Khans, 
Tour  Peters,  Pauls,  and  Suleimans  9 
And  great  Napoleons,  red  with  goret 
Cobblers  !   cobblers !   nothing  more  1 


VIII. 

**  And  from  the  very  dawn  of  time, 
In  every  coimtry,  age,  and  dime, 
Who  were  the  Solons,  Zenos,  Dracosf 
Who  the  Stagyrites  and  Platos  ? 
Who  the  stoics  and  the  schoolmen. 
Hammering  words  with  hrubAm  fulnien  7 
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Wbo  tlie  metapbymo  epoutera, 
Dark  expounder^  drifting  doubters  1 
Great  and  Ettle — sane  onee,  mad  oneal— 
Cobblen  all !   and  very  bad  omen  t 


"And  ye  who  seek  to  loose  and  biud, — 
Ye  great  reformers  of  mankind, —   . 
Wbo  think  tbo  soul  a  mere  machine, 
That  you  can  trim,  and  oil,  and  clean. 
And  all  men's  pasuona — broad  as  day — 
But  dust  that  yon  can  brush  away  ; 
Who  think  you've  all  the  skill  and  leather 
To  put  a  proper  Bhon  together  : 
You're  pnly  cobWers  like  the  rest, — 
Bungling  cobblers  at  the  best.** 


Bitting  above  the  monntain-apringa, 
Til  thus  the  ancient  Cobbler  sin^  ; 
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You  may  hear  his  voioe  in  the  winter  storm 
Ring  through  the  mist  that  keeps  him  warm. 
When  he  catches  the  clouds^  jou  may  hear  the  strain, 
As  they  break  from  his  hoaiy  head  in  rain. 
And  when  the  summer  thunders  jar 
There  comes  loud  chorus  from  a&r : 
"All  are  cobblers — high  or  low, 
"  Quoth  the  Cobbler  of  Glencroe." 


Arboqithab,  Abotleshibs; 
AuffuU,  1856. 
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TELL  ME  NO  MORE. 


Tell  me  no  more  amid  these  silent  mountains, 
Beneath  these  green  leaves,  musical  A^rith  song, 

Luird  by  the  whisper  of    these  upland  fountains. 
The  old  unvarying  tale  of  guilt  and  wrong. 

Leave  me  alone  one  day,  with  Nature's  beauty, — 
One  day— one  night — an  alien  to  my  care : 

The  needful  rest  will  nerve  my  soul  to  duty. 
And  give  me  strength  to  struggle  and  to  bear. 


If  it  be  true  that  Love  is  born  to  Sorrow, 

That  Hope  deceives,  and  Friendship  &de8  away,- 

Let  the  sad  wisdom  slumber  till  to-morrow, 
Nor  stand  between  me  and  this  summer-day. 


TELL  ME  NO  MOBE. 
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If  I  am  free  to  dive  in  Truth's  deep  ocean, 
I  will  be  free  to  linger  on  the  shore, 

To  watch  the  billows  in  their  wild  commotion, 
And  hear  far  off  their  melancholy  roar. 

Pearls  for  the  diver  battling  with  the  billows ! 

Pearls  for  his  moumfid  pomp,  and  lonely  pride  ! — 
For  me,  this  day,  a  harp  upon  the  willows, 

And  flowers  fresh-gatherd  by  the  water's  side. 


»^^*:c 


UNDER  OBEEN  IXAYtB, 


ENGLISH  VIRTUES. 


The  virtues  of  old  England  ! 

Well  oouut  them  if  we  can, 
And  prove  to  all  wlio  doubt  ua 

WLat  makes  tlie  Euglisliman  ; 
What  makes  us  stand  the  foremost 

Among  tlio  brave  and  free  ! 
What  did  our  sires  in  dajs  of  old, 

And  wbat  in  ours  will  we. 


From  Agincourt  and  Creasy, 

To  Nile  and  Inkermann, 
We've  shown  the  wondering  nationB 

What  English  valour  can. 


-^TL'-f*.^ 
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Oar  foes  have  felt  our  courage 
In  every  clime  and  sea> 

Our  fathers  stood  like  solid  oak. 
And  so,  to  death,  will  we* 

III. 

In  times  wh^i  evil  fortune 

AssaiPd  our  country's  causey 
Around  the  throne  we  rallied^ 

Defenders  of  our  laws ; 
Around  the  throne  and  altar, 

And  home,  the  sheltering  tree  ; 
Thus  did  of  old  our  loyal  sires, 

And  so,  true  hearts^   will  we. 


JOT 


Oar  ships  in  ev'ry  ocean 
Are  messengers  of  peace  ; 

They  carry  happy  tidings^ 
And  bid  the  world  increase. 
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Oar  traders  tlirive  hj  honour. 
Their  words  sitd  bonds  agree  I 

Om  &then  wnni^t  for  honest  gidd. 
And  won  it — so  will  we. 


And  in  all  times  and  places, 

We  cherisli  woman's  worth; 
Tlirough  all  our  isles  we  own  her, 

Tlie  love— light  of  the  earth ; 
To  youth  and  age  we  offer 

Beapect  and  bended  knee, 
Thna  did  our  sirea,  and  taught  their  sons, 

Aud  so,  true  hearts,  will  we. 


And  if  we're  rich  and  thriving 
We'll  keep  an  open  door ; 

If  poor  ourselves,  the  jiooFer 
Shall  taste  our  little  sture. 


ENGLISH  VIRTUES. 

The  hospitable  wine-cup 

Shall  circle  in  our  glee; — 
Our  fathers  spread  the  welcome  board, 

And  80,  true  hearts^  will  we. 
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The  virtues  of  Old  England ! 

Well  prove  them  if  we  can ! 
And  show  to  all  who  doubt  us 

What  makes  the  Englishman ; 
What  makes  us  stand  the  foremost 

Among  the  brave  and  free  ! 
Thus  did  otir  sires  in  days  of  old, 

And  so,  true  hearts,  wUl  we. 


tntDER  OXEn  LEAVES. 


GIDEON   GRAY. 


Gideon  Ghay — poor  Gideon  Gray  ! 

He  lies  iu  tLe  meadow  graaa, 
Attd  all  day  long  looks  up  at  the  clouds, 

And  watches  them  aa  they  pass, — 
He  ainilea  to  them,  sings  to  them,  shouting  aloit 

If  the  little  clouds  lag  behind ; 
Aud  waves  liia  ai-nia  as  the  oak-tree  wuves 

Its  bouglia  to  the  summer  wind. 
And  what  doth  he  think  1  what  doth  he  sec 

In  the  darkness  aud  the  shade  t 
His  soul  in  iu  the  outer-dai'k, — 

None  knows  but  the  God  who  made. 


GID£ON  GRAY. 


Ill 


U. 

Gideon  Gray — ^poor  Gideon  Gray  I 

He  sits  by  the  wintry  fire, 
And  watches  the  live  coals  in  the  grnte 

With  eyes  that  never  tire. 
He  sings  a  song  to  the  chirruping  flames, 

And  balances  to  and  fro 
All  day  long,  like  the  tick  o*  the  clock, 

While  the  pine-log  embers  glow. 
There  is  no  meaning  in  his  mirth,-^ 

His  tenantless  eyes  express 
Nothing  but  ignorance  of  pain, 

And  a  stone-like  happiness. 


III. 

Gideon  Gray — poor  Gideon  Gray  ! 

No  misery  touches  him ; 
He  hath  no  care ;   the  shadow  of  grief 

Were  light  to  a  soul  so  dim. 


Oh]  fpYo  na  grie^  'tis  better  than  this 

Sorrow  on  Sorrow's  head 
Ten  times  piled,  wece  a  lighter  load 

Than  a  happiness  so  dread. 
Come,  Sorrow,  cornel   well  bare  our  I 

To  meet  thy  heaviest  blow, 
Beugned — if  Reason  keep  her  seat 

To  guide  us  as  we  go. 
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THE  MOUNTAIN  TORRENT. 

Fair  Streamlet,  ranning 

Where  violets  grow, 
Under  the  elm-trees, 
Munnuring  low; 
Rippling  gently 

Amid  the  grass; 
I  have  a  fancy, 
As  I  pass : 
I  have  a  fancy  as  I  see 
The  trailing  willows  kissing  thee; 
As  I  behold  the  daisies  pied, 
The  harebells  nodding  at  thy  side; 
The  sheep  that  feed  upon  thy  brink. 
The  birds  that  stoop  to  thy  wave  to  drink ; 
Thy  blooms  that  tempt  the  bees  to  sti-ay, 

And  all  the  life  that  tracks  thy  way. 

J 


Z  doem  ihaa  flowett 

Throngli  grataj  mesid^ 
To  Bhow  the  beMitj 
Of  gontle  deeda; 
To  sboT  baw  bftppj 

Tb»  Torld  miglit  b^ 
If  men,  observant, 
Copied  thee ; 
To  ebow  bow  emaU  a  stream  may  pour 
Verdure  and  beauty  on  either  ahore  i 
To  teacb  what  bumble  men  might  do, 
If  their  lives  were  pure,  and  their  hearts  were  true; 
And  what  a  wealth  thej  might  dispense. 
In  modest,  calm  beneficence ; 
Marking  their  course,  as  thou  dost  thine. 
By  way-side  flowers  of  love  divine. 


And,  Streamlet,  rushing 
With  foam  and  spray, 
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Over  the  boulders 

In  thy  way; 
Leaping  and  rolling 

From  rock  to  cave, 
A  vast  impetuous 
Onward  wave : 
I  bare  a  iancy  as  I  mark 
Tby  fall  o'er  the  precipices  dark; 
As  I  bebold  tby  power  reveal'd, 
And  bear  thy  voice,  like  thunder  peaVd; 
I  have  a  fancy  as  I  sit 
Under  the  rocks  where  thy  rainbows  flit, 
And  listen  to  thy  roar  and  sweU, 
Sonorous,  irresistible. 
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I  deem  thou  leapest 
Adown  the  rocks, 

To  show  how  little 
Are  Fortune's  shocks 
I  2 
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To  him  reliant, 

Who  knows  his  tbmgOx, 

And  measures  evil — ■ 
Breadth  and  length : 
I  deem  thou  flowest  to  teach  as  still, 
That  perseverance  conquers  ill ; 
That  no  obstruction  small  or  great, 
Can  daunt  the  soul  that  dares  its  fate ; 
That  calm,  true  hearts  in  peril's  hour 
Confront  it  with  superior  jiower. 
Here  at  thy  side  I  ait  and  dream 
These  fimcies  twain,  sweet  ftloimtain  Stream. 


CASTLE  ATHELSTONE. 
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CASTLE  ATHELSTONE. 


Thbouoh  porch  and  hall  the  ivies  creep, 
In  Beauty's  bower  the  wild  winds  weep, 
The  raven  haants  the  turret  lone; 
Alas  for  fallen  Athelstone  ! 

IL 

No  more  the  earls  and  knights  ol  old, 
In  pomp  and  pride  of  steel  and  gold, 
With  nodding  plumes  and  trumpet-tone, 
Come  down  to  mighty  Athelstone! 


III. 

No  more  their  sons,  the  rich  and  great, 
Beoeive  the  needy  at  their  gate ; 
And  call  the  iruitful  shire  their  own : 
Their  names  are  lost  in  Athelstone! 


UKQEK  OBX-KS  1 


Ku  more  their  daughters,  bir  and  proud. 
Demand  the  homage  of  the  crowd  ; 
Their  smiles  made  light  where'er  they  shone: 
Their  place  is  dark  in  AthelstoDe ! 


Their  last  dcBceodant  toils  for  bread. 
And  mourns  the  glory  that  has  fled ; 
In  distant  lands  he  dwells  unkno^v-n, 
And  dgha  for  ruin'd  Atbelatone! 


THE   HAWTHORN  AND  THE  IVY. 
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THE  HAWTHORN   AND  THE  IVY. 


The  Hawthorn  bloom*d  to  the  yemal  air, 
Merry  and  free  in  the  woodland  fair, 
Attired  in  garments  nuptial  white, 
She  was  a  glory  to  the  sight; 
Her  breath  was  sweeter  than  the  mom : 
A  beautiful  tree  was  the  wild  Hawthorn. 


IL 

The  Ivy  rooted  by  her  side, 

Woo'd  and  won  her  for  his  bride; 

She  was  fain  to  be  embraced, — 

He  twined  his  arms  about  her  waist : 

"Oh  joy!"  said  he,  "that  I  was  bom, 

To  love  this  beautiful  wild  Hawthorn !" 


AUa  I  for  tbia  vorld  of  gMt  and  pan  I 

Wed,  not  mated,  wne  th«  twain: 

She  was  tender,  mild,  and  tine ; 

Ha  ma  adfiah,  throogK  and  tHnxigh, 

And  waved  his  leaves  to  the  winds  in  Hcom 

Of  his  blossoming,  beautiiul,  wild  Hawthorn. 


She  conld  not  drink  the  dew  or  shower. 

Or  feel  the  warmth  of  Summer's  hour ; 

The  Ivy  stood  between  her  heart 

And  all  the  life  the  skies  impart : 

She  pined,  ehe  sigh'd,  she  lived  forlorn. 

And  died  in  her  sorrow — the  wild  Hawthorn. 


■  -  ">•■  "•K-Jy- J 


THE  VOLUNTABT. 
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THE  VOLUNTARY. 


The  low,  soft  notes 
Trickled  upon  eacli  other  like  the  dnp 
Of  rain  in  summer  upon  trees  and  flowers, 
And  lo !  I  wander'd  knee-deep  in  the  grass, 
Through  the  green  meadows  prankt  with  buttercups, 
Valerian,  daisies,  and  wild  hyacinths. 
I  heard  the  rippling  murmur  of  a  brook, 
Whose  limpid  waters  sparkled  to  the  sun; 
Upon  its  brink  a  troop  of  children  sat, 
Fair  boys  with  chubby  cheeks  and  laughing  eyes. 
And  girls  with  ringlets  waving  to  the  wind ; 
They  braided  garlands  of  the  meadow  flowers, 
And  tied  them  up  with  rushe&     I  could  hear 
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•        • 


joymiB  laaghter  and  ihoir  wM&m  iaSkr^ 
The  aong  of  blackbirds  in  tbe  neighbcNuiiig  oopn^ 
The  trumpet  of  the  gnat, — the  bee's  loud  honv» 
And  diok  of  gxasBhoppen^  like  meeting  ipcaiSi 


Anon  the  organ  pour'd  a  deeper  strain. 
And  carried  me  away — far,  far  away — 
From  the  green  meadows,  miles  and  miles  adown 
A  lengthening  river,  widening  evermore. 
I  saw  the  towns  and  cities  on  its  banks, — 
I  heard  the  ])ealing  of  the  holiday  bells, 
And  roar  of  people  in  the  market-place, 
The  flapping  of  the  sails  of  merchant  ships 
Laden  with  com,  that  with  each  flowing  tide 
Came  upward  to  the  towns;   I  heard  the  creak 
Of  chains  and  dropping  anchors  in  the  ports, 
And  chorus,  at  the  capstan,  of  the  crews. 
As  round  and  round  they  trod  with  measured  stepa^ 
And  all  the  bustle  of  their  busy  life. 
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And  still  away — away — in  floods  of  sound, 
Th*  unseen  musician,  sitting  at  his  keys, 
Transported  me,  a  willing  auditor, 
Where'er  his  fancy  would.     The  deep,  full  tones 
Grew  deeper,  fuller,  louder,  more  sublime, 
Until  the  waves  of  music  swoU  to  seas, 
Whose  angry  billows,  white  with  crests  of  foam, 
Hush'd  in  impetuous  thunder  on  the  land. 
The  Moon  withdrew  her  splendour  from  the  clouds^ 
And  hid  herself  in  darkness ;   the  wind  rose. 
And  roard  in  chorus  with  th*  exulting  Sea, 
Who  answer  d  it  with  thunders  of  her  own. 
Bain,  hail,  and  sleet,  and  avalanche  of  spray 
Broke  in  succession ;   wind,  and  sea,  and  sky, — 
Octave  on  octave — bm'st  in  worlds  of  soimd, 
The  mighty  discords  clashing  evermore. 
Only  to  melt  and  fuse  in  harmonies. 

Anon  the  lightning  flashed  upon  the  dark, 
And  thunders  rattled  o'er  the  cloudy  vault. 


As  if  dM  cbariota  of  the  hmr^  kit 

Onm  to  th«  jadgment-Mat,  ud  Buth'V  ImI  dny 

Were  ■otmded  b^  the  trumpeU  of  the  wpban^ 

The  eduMi  n^'d  throngfa  the  eethedna  aUe^ 

And  died  ia  mlenoe.    Lo  I  the  round,  fiill  neon 

Peer'd  from  the  boeom  of  a  rifted  clond ; 

The  wind  sank  low — the  raging  aeaa  grew  calm — 

While  loud,  clear  Toicea,  from  the  upper  air. 

Sang  in  sweet  harmonies,  "  The  Lord  is  great, 

His  loving-kindues  lasts  for  eYennore." 


MEOFS. 


MEOPS. 

I. 

Msops  lived ;  a  miglity  man ; 

Had  two  castles  by  the  sea, 
Parks  in  half  a  dozen  shires, 

Hill  and  hollow,  croft  and  lea, 
Horses,  hounds,  and  fallow  deer, 
Fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

Lands  in  mortgage  and  in  fee ; 
Splendid  Meops  ! — Envy's  mark  ! — 
Taper  shiniog  through  the  dark ! — 

Mighty  man  was  he  ! 

II. 

Meops  died — the  great  and  high,— 
Left  his  castles  by  the  sea; 

Left  his  horses,  hounds,  and  hawks. 
Lands  in  mortgage  and  in  fee ; 


TtMldiei^  jandtm,  aaA  toob; 

Left  hk  iriCs  and  duUnn  tbiM: 
But  vhea  mi{^^  Uboih  die^ 
Hot  <ms  Hving  tnoKtnn  a^'d; 

Ijttle  man  was  be  I 


^^^iyaitd 
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^  Of  aU  around  f:f,« 
*«*aie  essence   fj.vr   • 

?  -  -  ::::r:' 

^'^  -— fro.  ,,,,,  7';  -^-^  Of  I^,  . 

'^  ^e  8  ocean  flo^^a 


LOTE;  NEW  AND  OLD. 

And  were  they  not  the  happy  dftj^ 

When  Love  and  I  were  young, 
When  l^i-tli  vraa  i-ubcJ  in  Heavenly  light, 

And  all  creation  snng  1 
Wlicn  g-.iKing  in  ray  true  leve'«  &ce, 

Tlinragli  greenwood  nlleys  lon^ 
I  (^less'd  the  secrets  of  her  heart, 

By  wliispcra  of  mine  ownl 


And  arc  they  not  the  happy  days. 
When  Love  and  I  are  old, 

And  nilver  Evening  Los  replaced, 
A  Mom  and  Noon  of  goldt 


.-;^^*=»: 


love;  new  and  old. 
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Ix)ve  stood  alone  mid  jouthful  J07, 
But  now  by  Sorrow  tried, 

It  sits,  and  calmly  looks  to  Heaven^ 
With  angels  at  its  aide. 


naSBK  OEEDt  LUTCa 


FAIREST  AND  DEAREST. 

Who  BhaU  be  fairest  1 

Who  Bball  bo  rarest  t 
WbD  shall  be  firat  in  the  aougn  that  we  siagf 

She  who  is  kindest, 

When  Fortune  is  bliudest. 
Bearing  through  winter  the  blooms  of  the  spring ; 

Charm  of  out  gladness, 

Friend  of  our  sadness 
Angel  of  Life,  when  its  pleasures  take  wing ! 

She  shall  be  fairest. 

She  shall  be  rai-est, 
She  shall  be  first  in  the  songs  that  wq  nog  I 


FAIREST  AND  DEAIIEST. 
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II. 

Who  shall  be  nearest. 

Noblest,  and  dearest, 
Named  but  with  honour  and  pride  evermore? 

He,  the  undaunted, 

"Whose  banner  is  planted 
On  Glory^s  high  ramparts  and  battlements  hoar ; 

Fearless  of  danger. 

To  falsehood  a  stranger. 
Looking  not  back  while  there's  Duty  before ! 

He  shall  be  nearest, 

He  shall  be  dearest. 
He  shall  be  first  in  our  hearts  evermore! 


-^•^-c5?g^F0%Svi::*-' — 


2 


VMSER  QRBEir  LKATB; 


THE  MOUNTAIN-TOP. 

Poor  is  the  man,  however  great  his  wealth, 
To  whom  the  sunshine  fields  no  meot&l  health ; 
To  whom  the  music  of  the  early  birds 
Can  bring  no  solace  sweet  as  spoken  words ; 
To  whom  the  torrent,  with  its  ceaseless  hymn. 
The  streamlet  wending  through  the  copses  dim. 
The  upland  lake,  reflecting  moon  and  star. 
Or  mighty  ocean  gleuming  from  afarj 
The  roar  of  branches  in  the  wintry  woods, 
The  solemn  diajiason  of  the  floods. 
All  sights  and  sounds  in  Nature's  varied  range, 
Lovely  in  all  and  good  in  every  change. 
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Can  bring  no  cliarm  serene,  no  joy  refined, 
To  please  bis  beart  or  elevate  bis  mind. 


But  ricb  is  be,  bowever  scant  of  gold, 
Wbo,  in  despite  of  sorrows  manifold. 
Can  find  a  joy  at  mom  or  eventide, 
And  fresb  instruction  on  tbe  mountain-side ; 
Wbo  loves  the  wisdom  whicb  the  woodland  yields, 
And  all  tbe  dewy  beauty  of  tbe  fields. 
Welcome  to  bim,  witb  a  companion  fit, 
Th'  umbrageous  depths  where  noonday  chequers  flit, 
The  shady  path,  the  voice  of  brawling  streams, 
The  silent  pool  where  sunlight  never  beams, 
The  snowy  summits  of  the  Alpine  peak, 
The  hopeful  splendour  on  the  morning*s  cheek. 
The  glow  of  noon,  the  evening's  tender  light, 
And  all  tbe  placid  majesty  of  night, 
The  peace  and  joy,  tbe  hope  and  love  that  dwell 
In  Nature's  eyes,  for  those  who  love  her  well. 
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Up  to  the  moontain !— ere  the  mom  be  late^ 
And  &rewell  Wisdom,  in  her  robes  of  state ; 
Well  bid  her  welcome,  with  her  travelling  suit^ 
Her  ashen  stafl^  her  knapsack,  and  her  flute  1 
Up  to  the  mountain ! — ^to  the  Toty  cope  ! — 
Over  the  moorlands — up  the  breezy  slope ; — 
Or  down  in  dells,  beside  the  rippling  brooka 
In  their  green  furrows — through  the  loveliest  nooks — 
To  their  top  fountains,  whence,  meandering  slow, 
They  bound  in  beauty  to  the  vales  below ! 
Up  to  the  mountain,  in  the  air  and  sun, 
For  health  and  pleasure  to  bo  woo*d  and  won ! 


How  cheerily  the  voices  of  the  mom 
Rise  as  we  go !     The  lark  has  left  the  com. 
And  sings  her  glad  hosannas  to  the  day; 
The  blackbird  trolls  his  rich  notes  far  away; 
While,  from  th'  awaken*d  homestead  far  adown, 
Come  floating  up  the  murmurs  of  the  town. 
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Hark  to  the  day's  shrill  trumpeter,  the  cock — 
The  bark  of  hounds — the  bleating  of  the  flock — 
The  lowing  of  the  milk-o*erburden'd  kine — 
And  laugh  of  children ;  sweetest  music  mine. 

Upwards,  still  up ! — and  all  these  sounds  expire 
In  the  faint  distance,  save  that,  mounting  higher. 
We  still  can  hear,  descending  from  the  cloud. 
The  lark's  triumphal  anthem,  long  and  loud. 
Or  far  away,  a  wanderer  from  the  bowers, 
Kifling  for  sweets  the  now  infrequent  flowers, 
A  solitary  bee  goes  buzzing  by, 
With  livery  coat,  and  bundle  at  his  thigh ; 
With  honest  music,  tolling  all  that  will, 
How  great  a  worker  rambles  on  the  hilL 

A  streamlet  gushes  on  the  mountain-side. 
It  yields  a  draught  to  men  of  sloth  denied ; 
Unknown  to  all  who  love  the  easy  street 
Better  than  crags  where  cloud  and  mountain  meet, — 
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Unpriced,  nnt4Btod  in  tia  plodding  town. 
Where  limbs  grow  naty  upon  bedi  cf  down. 
Let  no  man  nj  be  htu  ootlived  delight, 
Who  hea  not  climb'd  the  mountain'i  topmost  hei^it, 
And  fixmd  &r  np,  when  &iiit  vith  tml  and  hea^ 
A  litUe  fixmtain  ooziDg  at  his  ioet, 
And  laid  him  down  upon  tbe  gmsa  or  stoDCB, 
At  his  full  length,  to  reat  his  we&iy  bones, 
And  drink  long  draughts  at  tlie  dclicions  spring 
Better  than  wine  at  banquet  of  a  king  : 
And  when  refrcsh'd,  and  grateful  for  the  gift, 
To  fill  hia  pocket-flask  with  prudent  thrift. 
Then  bathe  hia  hands  and  foce,  and  start  again 
With  keener  pleasure,  purchawd  by  a  pain. 


Upwards,  still  upwards,  lies  the  arduous  way ; 
But  not  still  upward  must  our  vision  stray; — 
In  cUmbing  hills,  as  in  our  life,  we  find 
Tnio  Wisdom  stojis  at  times,  and  looks  behind — 
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tops  to  survey  the  progress  she  has  made, 
lie  sunny  levels  and  the  flowery  shade, 
^r  difliculties  passed.     Thus,  as  we  go, 
Ve  pause  to  view  the  loveliness  below, — 
^r  note  the  landscape  widening  as  we  climb, 
Tew  at  each  turn,  and  variously  sublime. 


How  bountiful  and  kind  is  Heaven  to  man  ! 
hat  ceaseless  love  pervades  the  wondrous  plan  ! 
h  sense,  each  faculty,  and  each  desire, 
hose  who  humbly  hope  while  they  aspire, 
perpetual  source  of  secret  joy, 
ison  prompt  and  htdlow  its  employ ; 
U  €k)d*s  noblest  gifts  are  most  profuse, 
nplest  joys  grow  exquisite  by  use. 
see  the  landscape  smiling  fair, 
delight  that  seems  too  great  to  bear  ; 
urn  from  man's  to  nature's  face, 
,  pleasure  that  I  cannot  trace ; 
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I  narar  kear  tbo  terapeat  in  tlia  bae^ 
'Withont  m jstmooa  throlia  of  ■fmpathiH  ; 
I  narar  hear  the  IhUows  cd  tha  ikon, 
Withoot  a  aecxat  impolae  to  adon; 
Nor  sUwI,  as  now  apon  the  qnirt  biD^ 
Withcitit  a  nuld  religions  awe,  that  fills 
Mr  soul  with  raptures  I  ctumot  express, — 
Baptnrefl,  iu>t  peace — a  joy,  not  happiness 
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MIST. 

OsE  day  I  walk'd  through  mist  and  haze  of  cloud ; 

I  could  not  see  the  sunshine  in  the  sky ; 
I  heard  a  mountain  torrent  pealing  loud, 

But  could  not  see  it,  though  I  knew  'twas  nigh ; 
I  wander'd  on  the  sullen  ocean-shore, 

But  could  not  see  the  wrinkles  on  its  face, 
And  only  knew  'twas  ocean  by  its  roar. 

So  dense  the  vapour  lay  on  all'  the  place. 
Heavily  on  hill  and  plain 
Hung  moisture,  neither  dew  nor  rain ; 
The  birds  were  silent  in  the  darkling  bowers, 
And  not  a  shadow  fell  to  mark  the  hours ; 
Ghost-like  paced  about  the  men. 

Through  ghostly  alleys,  speaking  low; 
And  every  object  on  my  ken 

Was  vague,  and  colourless,  and  slow. 
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I  aak'd  A  lutiTs  what  tbe  land  might  b& 

"  The  Und,"  he  «ud,  ■■  of  hearenly  Poo^." 

"And  who  an  these  that  wander  np  and  dovBt" 

"  Poeti,"  he  add,  "  of  great  and  high  renown."  . 

"And  art  thou  of  them  1"      "No — ^not  bo,' he  d^V; 

Tm  but  a  critic"     "Tell  me,"  I  replied, 

"  What  kind  of  poesy  these  poots  make. 

If  they  bo  makers,  as  true  poets  are, 
And  wliethcr  from  the  clouds  tlicir  hue  they  tnk^ 

And  sing  without  the  light  of  sun  or  star," 
"  We  want  no  sunshine  here,"  the  critic  s^d, 

"  Nor  wholesome  light,  nor  shape  too  well  defined ; 
There  needs  no  radiance  for  the  drowsy  head, 

Nor  vulgar  common  sense  for  sleepy  mind. 
Our  uervea  are  very  finely  strung, 

And  much  emotion  would  destroy  them  qiutc ; 
And  if  a  meaning  start  to  page  or  tongue 

Of  oar  great  poets,  when  they  ejieak  or  write, 
They  swathe  and  swaddle  it  in  pompous  rhyme, 

And  darken  counsel  with  vain  words ; 
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And  girlS)  green-sicklj,  children  of  the  climey 

Proclaim  it  lovelj  as  the  chant  of  birds, 
And  write  it  in  their  albums,  or  rehearse, 

With  lisping  chatter,  the  delightful  verse. 
Sickly — sickly  are  our  bards; — 

The  rose-tree  gall  is  surely  Mr, 
Ay,  fairer  to  our  faint  and  dim  regards 

Than  healthy  roses  flaunting  in  the  air. 
Meet  lovely  is  our  daily  languishment. 

Our  sweet  half-consciousness,  our  listless  ease. 
Our  inchoate  discourse  magniloquent. 

Through  which  we  see  the  surging  mysteries 
Of  Tune  and  Life,  Eternity  and  Death ; 

Or  think  we  see  them;  is  it  not  the  same? 
Death  is  a  mist,  and  Life  is  but  a  breath, 

And  Love  a  cloudy,  ever-flickering  flame." 
"  Then,"  I  rejoin'd,  "  the  poets  of  this  land. 
Misty  and  mystic,  hard  to  understand. 
Do  not  desire,  like  Shakspeare  of  old  days. 
To  reach  the  popular  heart  through  open  ways; 
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To  ^>eak  for  all  men ;  to  be  wise  and  true, 
Bright  as  tbo  nooa-time,  clear  aa  moTDing  dew. 
And  wholesome  in  the  Bpirit  and  the  form ) " 

"  Sbakspeare  ! "    he    answer'd,   "  maj  bis  name 
endnre  I 
But  what  is  he  to  US  1     Onr  veins  are  warm 

With  other  blood  than  bis,  perchance  as  pure. 
Each  for  his  time ! — our  time  is  one  of  mUt, 
And  we  ore  miaty, — We  us  those  who  list," 
He  said,  and  disappear'd ;  and  I  took  ship, 

And  left  that  cloudy  land ;  and  Bailing  forth, 
I  felt  the  free  breeze  sporting  at  my  lip, 

And  saw  the  Pole-star  in  the  clear  blue  North, 
And  all  the  pomp  of  Heaven.     Right  glad  was  I, 
I  to  the  glory  of  the  sky. 


OBAOKUBTHOBir. 


Tbbough  a  greftt  and  a  might;  cdtj 

I  roatn'd  like  one  forlorn ; 
Tbrongh  tbe  city,  amid  the  people, 

In  the  land  of  Crscklethom. 
I  beard  the  wiry  jesters, — 

The  dismal  songa  they  sang. 
The  crack  of  thdr  -wiUess  Unghter, 

Their  load,  incessant  Blang. 
At  the  holiest  and  the  highest 

They  laonch'd  the  wordy  dart ; 
They  sneer'd  at  manly  hononr, 

They  sooff'd  at  woman's  heart. 
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To  spMtk  &r  all  mea ;  to  be  iriaa  and  tnc^ 
Bii^t  M  the  noon-time,  dear  aa  mornii^  dsVi 
And  wholesome  in  the  spirit  and  the  fbnal" 

"  Bhakspeare  ! "    he   answei^d,  "  maj  hii  name 
endure  I 
Bnt  what  is  he  to  nat     Our  tbihb  are  warm 

With  other  blood  than  his,  perchance  as  pore. 
Each  for  his  time ! — our  time  la  one  of  mist, 
And  we  are  misty, — love  us  those  who  list." 
He  said,  and  disappear'd ;  and  I  took  ship. 

And  left  that  cloudy  land ;   and  sailing  forth, 
I  felt  the  free  breeze  sporting  at  my  Up, 

And  saw  the  Pole-star  in  the  clear  blue  Nortl^ 
And  all  the  pomp  of  Heaven.  Bight  glad  was  J, 
Bareheaded  to  the  glory  of  the  sky. 
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CRACKLETHORN. 


« 


For  as  the  cnickliDg  of  thorns  under  a  pot,   so  is  the 
ighter  of  the  fool :  this  also  is  vanity.** — Ecdetiatta. 


Through  a  great  and  a  mighty  city 

I  roam*d  like  one  forlorn ; 
Tbrongh  the  city,  amid  the  people, 

In  the  land  of  Cracklethom. 
I  heard  the  sorry  jesters, — 

The  dismal  songs  they  sang. 
The  crack  of  their  witless  laughter, 

Their  loud,  incessant  slang. 
At  the  holiest  and  the  highest 

They  launched  the  wordy  dart ; 
They  sneered  at  manly  honour, 

They  scofTd  at  woman's  heart. 


Tbey  gibed  and  mock'd  at  Viitne^ 

They  ridiculed  the  troth, 
lUl  their  old  men  grinn'd  like  monkfTi, 

And  a  blight  came  o'er  their  yonth. 
To  be  great,  or  wiie^  or  h^, 

Was  to  earn  tbetr  giggling  scorn. 
"  Come  plague,  and  famine,  or  fire  from  Heaven,* 

I  Boid,  like  one  foriom,— 
"Come  plague,  and  famine,  and  fire  from  Heaven, 

And  fall  on  Crock  lethom  I " 


THE  £OLANnME. 
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THE  EGLANTINE. 

I. 

Modest  Brier !  odour  shedding, 

Down  the  lanes  to  cottage- doors ; 
Mom  herself^  if  failing  sweetness, 

Might  replenish  from  thy  stores. 
Charm  of  wild  woods !   humbly  virtuous ; 

Heedless  thou  to  flaunt  or  shine ; — 
Rich  men  praise  thee,  poor  men  bless  theo 

Shy  but  lovely  Eglantine  ! 


II. 

Clad  in  garments  white  as  lilies, 
Newly  wash'd  by  April's  tears. 

Scattering  smiles  like  sunshine  round  her, 
Lo !   my  love,  my  queen,  appears. 

X 
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Fragrant  Brier !   like  the  maideu 
Fair^  but  prizing  virtue  best ; 

Freshly  gather'd,  love  inviting, 
Go  and  bloom  upon  her  breast ! 


THE  MEN  OF  THE  NORTH. 
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THE  MEN  OF  THE  NORTH. 


I. 


Fierce  as  its  sunlight,  the  East  may  be  proud 
Of  its  gay  gaudy  hues  and  its  sky  without  cloud  ; 
Mild  as  its  breezes,  the  beautiful  West 
May  smile  like  the  valleys  that  dimple  its  breast ; 
The  South  may  rejoice  in  the  vine  and  the  palm, 
In  its  groves,  where  the  midnight  is  sleepy  with  balm : 

Fair  though  they  be, 

There's  an  isle  in  the  sea, 
The  home  of  the  brave  and  the  boast  of  tho  free  ! 
Hear  it,  ye  lands!  let  the  shout  echo  forth, — 
The  lords  of  the  world  are  the  Men  of  the  Nortli  : 


Oold  tbougli  our  HeosonB,  and  dull  tlinngh  otir  M 
There's  a  might  in  our  arms  and  a  tire  in  onr  sfMj 
Daimtless  and  patient,  to  dure  and  to  do, — 
Our  watchword  ia  "Duty,"  our  maxim  is  "Through  V 
Winter  and  Btorm  only  nerve  as  the  more, 
And  chill  not  the  heart,  if  they  creep  through  the 
door: 

Strong  shall  we  be 

In  our  iale  of  the  sea, 
The  home  of  the  brave  and  the  boast  of  the  free  1 
Firm  as  the  rock  when  the  storm  flashes  forth, 
Well  stand  in  our  courage — the  Men  of  the  North  I 


Sunbeams  that  ripen  the  olive  and  vine. 

In  the  &ce  of  the  slave  aud  the  coward  may  shine ; 

Roses  may  blossom  where  Freedom  decays, 

And  crime  be  a  growth  of  the  Sun's  brightest  rays. 
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Scant  though  the  harvest  we  reap  from  the  soil, 
Yet  Virtue  and  Health  are  the  children  of  Toil : 

Proud  let  us  be 

Of  our  isle  of  the  sea^ 
The  home  of  the  brave  and  the  boast  of  the  free  : 
Men  with  true  hearts — let  our  fame  echo  forth — 
Oh,  these  are  the  fruit  that  we  grow  in  the  North ! 


--3<!^^^y^^f!ifca,dci>-r- 


\M  VSDES  01IEE.V   LEAVER 


THE  TREES. 


If  j'on  could  dance  when  Orpheus  pipvd, 

Ye  oaks,  and  elma,  and  beeches, 
Try,  when  a  man  of  modern  time 

Your  courtesy  beseeches. 
Twos  but  his  fancy  !     Well,  'tis  mine,— 

So  do  your  best  endeavour : 
The  beta  of  History  pass  away. 

The  thoughts  may  live  for  ever. 


My  friend  the  merchant  rf  Corahill, 
Awake  to  nought  but  scheming, 

And  he  who  ploda  in  Fig-tree  Court, 
Will  call  this  idle  dreaming. 
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But  vc  shall  dance,  je  joyous  trees. 

Though  they  may  scoff  or  pity; 
And  measure,  in  their  self-conceit, 

Arcadia  by  the  City. 

m. 

Come,  Father  Oak,  so  old  and  staid. 

But  vigorous  and  hearty, 
Sliake  off  the  soberness  of  years. 

And  join  the  merry  party. 
Tis  not  becoming?     Harmless  mirth 

Takes  no  account  of   ages,—^ 
So,  Monarch  of  the  Woods,  imbcnd, 

And  frolic  with  your  pages  I 

IV. 

And  thou,  superbest  matron  Beech, 

In  all  thy  bloom  of  beauty, 
Ilclaxj   and  learn  that,  now  and  then. 

Enjoyment  is  a  duty. 


V^^^B 

^^ 

■■^dH 
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And  Lady  Lime,  the  Iioney  Bweet,           ^H 

With  n 

usic  in  thy  tresses,                     ^H 

Step  ont,- 

-the  wild  winds  riipe  tlie  ttni(|H 

Aud  every  moment  presses.                     ^M 

Te  damsel  Birches,  dial  and  fair. 

And  capersome  as  misyes 
Who've  jast  come  home  from  board ing-echooli 

And  dre&m  of  1ot«  and  kisses, 
I  know  you're  ready:   come  away, 

With  silver-braided  kyrtles. 
And  taper  limbs,  and  flowing  bair, 

And  breath  as  sweet  as  myrtles. 


Te  Firs  and  Larches,  rough  as  lads 
Let  loose  from  School  or  Collie ; 

Te  Poplars,  stiff  aa  men  on  'Change, 
Forget  your  cram  of  knowledge. 
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You're  no  such  beauties  of  yourselves, 

But  every  tree  an  aid  is, — 
And  you'll  improve  in  elegance, 

By  contact  with  the  ladies. 

VIL 

Ye  steadfast  Elms,  our  English  trees, 

The  charm  of  rural  alleys, 
The  gi-ace  of  parks  and  village-greens. 

And  darlings  of  our  valleys : 
Come  forth,  with  robes  of  flowing  green, 

The  ivy  for  your  flounces, — 
The  dance  will  languish  in  the  dale, 

If  one  of  you  renounces. 

VIII. 

And  you,  like  melancholy  maids 

Who  sigh  on  lonely  pillows. 
Or  widows,  ere  they've  cast  their  weeds, — 

Ye  fond,  romantic  Willows, 


CoiuB  Iroui  your  lookiug-glaas,  llio  stream, 
And  cease  to  play  ut  Sorrow, 

And  toate  a  little  Joy  to-dajr, 
To  tliink  about  to-morrow. 


llio  stream,  I 

i 


Aiid  lliou,  dear  liawtliom, — sn'oetest  s 

The  be&utiful,  the  teader, 
Bright  witb  the  foudliug  of  the  aun. 

And  pronkt  in  bridal  Bpleudour, — 
Come  with  thy  ustera,  full  of  bloom, 

And  all  thy  bridemaids  merry, — 
Acacia,  Clieatnut,  Lilac  fair, 

The  Apple,  and  the  Cherry, 


Strike  up  the  music  I  Lo !  it  sounds  1 
The  expectant  woodlands  listen; 

They  wave  their  branches  to  the  sky. 
And  all  their  dew~draps  glisten. 
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rbere  comes  a  rustliog  from  the  heiglits, 

A  buzzing  from  the  hollow, 
riicy  move,  the  ancient  Oaks  and  Elms, 

And  all  the  juniors  follow. 

XI. 

riiey  move,  they  start,  they  thrill,  they  dance, 

Tliey  shake  their  boughs  with  pleasure. 
And  flutter  all  their  gay  green  leaves. 

Obedient  to  the  measure. 
They  choose  their  partners  :  Oak  and  Beech 

Pair  off,  a  stately  couple ; 
And  Larch  to  Willow  makes  his  bow, 

Th*  imbending  to  the  supple. 

The  Hawthorn,  charm  of  eveiy  eye. 

In  Beauty's  ranks  a  leader. 
Has  choice  of  many  for  her  hand, 

But  gives  it  to  the  Cedar. 


}  USDCR   DREEN  tXATBS. 

Slw  lovea  the  vriadom  of  his  looks, 
And  naiue  tenown'd  in  etoty ; 

And  he,  th"  eS'iilieoce  of  her  eyes, 
And  fragrnacG  of  Iier  glo»7- 


The  Poplar,  very  gaunt  and  tall, 

Says  to  the  Ash :    "  May  I  pre:^ 
Thy  fairy  figure  in  the  waltz) 

If  not,  I'll  ask  the  Cypress." 
And  Aah  consents, — but  thinks  her  bean 

Has  nothing  that  «ntioe«  ; ' 
He  looks  so  like  a  serving-roan. 

To  hand  about  the  ices. 


The  E^ms  and  Lindens  choose  their  mates, 

And  e'en  the  sturdy  Holiy ; 
And  all  the  Di'ambles  and  the  Ferns 

Think  standing  atUl  is  folly. 
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And  foot  it  biisklj  on  the  sward, 

As  wild  as  lads  and  lasses, — 
Pat  make  sad  havoc,  as  they  twirl, 

With  all  the  flowers  and  grasses. 

XV. 

Come  here,  thou  man  of  Lloyd's  and  'Change, 

Come  here,  thou  grave  decider, 
Who  splittest  straws  in  Fig-tree  Court, — 

Come  here,  thou  money 'd  spider. 
Who  lendest  cash  at  cent,  per  cent.. 

And  see  our  woodland  pastime ! — 
If  once  you  see  it,  1*11  be  sworn 

It  will  not  be  the  last  time. 

XVI. 

You  cannot  see  it?     Never  will, 
Twas  waste  of  breath  to  ask  you : 

To  look  an  inch  before  your  nose, 
Would  sorely  be  to  task  yoo. 


i  rXDCH  GREEN   I.HWES. 

Come  thou,  sweet  Lady  of  my  boortlj 
My  other  ie!^  uid  deantet : 

If  there  be  music  in  the  woodA, 
Corner  tell  me  if  thou  heaic&t 


If  there  be  spirits  in  the  trees, 

Thme  eyes,  with  inward  lustre 
Caught  from  the  fountfuns  of  thy  booI, 

Will  see  them  as  they  cluster. 
Tliou  hearest — seest !     Oh  !  my  love, 

Thy  sympathy  enhances 
All  joya  I  feel,  and  turns  to  truths 

My  shadows  of  romances. 


Take  root  again,  ye  docile  Trees, 
No  longer  leap  and  jostle } 

There's  other  music  in  the  boughs, — 
The  Cuckoo  and  the  Throstle. 


:^^-^, 
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The  breeze  has  dropped,  the  air  is  still, 

The  long  grass  sleeps  in  quiet ; 
And  dancing,  in  an  hour  so  calm, 

Seems  weariness  and  riot. 

XIX. 

Besides,  the  fitful  mood  has  changed, 

€rone  back  to  times  Elysian, 
When  those  who  sat  beneath  the  trees 

Could  see  a  brighter  vision. 
Well  see  it  too.     Come,  potent  wit:h, 

And  do  as  thou  art  bidden ! 
Come,  Fancy !   touch  those  wrinkled  barks, 

And  show  what  thej  have  hidden ! 

XX. 

The  west  wind  roaming  through  the  woods, 

With  briery  odours  laden, 

* 

Breathes  gently,  as  from  every  tree 
Out  steps  a  spirit  maiden, — 


I 


Th'  immortAl  Diyads, — old  as  Greece 
But  jouUifiil  as  this  minute, 

And  lovely  as  tlie  loveliest  thing 
Tliftt  moves  and  eparklea  ia  it  I 


Barefooted,  in  their  robes  of  green, 

Biue-ejed,  with  tresses  golden, 
By  none  but  those  whom  Fancy  loves. 

In  all  their  pomp  beholden ; 
We  see  tliem  on  the  sunny  slop^ 

And,  credulous  as  childhood. 
Love,  for  their  sakes,  each  teeming  tree 

Thftt  blossoms  in  the  wild  wood. 


Oh !  richer  far,  than  lie  who  owns 
This  forest,  root  and  branches. 

And  calculates  how  much  'twill  yield 
For  liouaea  and  sliip-Iaimches, — 
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Whose  trees  are  timber,  nothing  more, — 

We  own,  if  we  enjoy  it; 
And  this  great  property  of  onrs, 

We  dare  him  to  destroy  it. 

xznL 

Onrs  is  the  forest— onrs  the  land — 

And  onrs  the  great  sky-ocean, 
Throagh  which  their  ships  can  never  sail. 

Whose  pelf  is  their  devotion. 
Leave  us  our  dreams,  ye  men  of  facts, 

Who  shake  your  heads  "profoundly. 
And  tell  us  if  ye're  half  as  glad, 

Or  if  ye  sleep  as  soundly ! 


2i 


THE  SONG  OF  THALIESSIN. 


I  HAVE  a  peojile  of  my  own. 

And  great  or  small,  whate'er  thej  be, 
Tis  Harp  and  Harper,  touch  and  tone — 

There's  muaic  between  them  and  me. 


And  let  none  Bay,  when  low  in  death 
The  aoul-inspirmg  minstrel  lies. 

That  I  misused  my  hand  or  breath. 
For  &Tour  in  mj  people's  eyes. 
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Whate'er  my  &ults  as  mortal  man, 
Let  foes  revive  them  if  they  must ! 

And  yet  a  grave  is  ample  span 
To  hide  their  memory  with  my  dust. 


But  give,  oh  !  give  me  what  I  claim. 
The  Harper's  meed,  the  MinstreFs  crown ; 

I  never  sang  for  sake  of  Fame, 
Or  clutched  at  baubles  of  renown. 


I  spoke  my  thought,  I  sang  my  song, 
Because  I  pitied,  felt,  and  knew: 

I  never  glorified  a  wrong, 
Or  sang  approval  of  th'  untrue. 


And  if  I  touch'd  the  people's  heart, 
Is  that  a  crime  in  true  men's  eyes, 

Or  desecration  of  an  art 
That  speaks  to  human  sympathies? 

M  2 


i  CNDER  OEEES   LEiTEi 

As  man,  let  men  m^  vorth  deny ; 

As  Harper,  hj  mj  horji  I  stand, 
And  dare  tho  Future  to  deny 

The  miglit  that  qtuTer'd  tram  my  hand. 

A  King  of  Bard%  though  soom'd  and  poor, 
I  feel  the  crown  upon  my  head, 

And  Time  shall  but  the  more  secure. 
My  right  to  wear  it — I  have  said. 


-T«*Kj»--<e«A«ii^ 
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ANGLIKG. 


Flow,  river,  flow  1 

Where  the  alders  grow, — 

Where  the  mosses  rest 

On  the  bank's  high  breast : 

Flow  on,  and  make  sweet  music  ever, 

Thou  joyous  and  beloved  river. 


Such  peace  upon  the  landscape  broods, 
There  is  such  beauty  in  the  woods ; 
Such  notes  of  joy  come  from  the  copse, 
And  from  the  swinging  oak-tree  tops ; 


1<>6  tTKDEB  OBEEK   LCJirES. 

Thore  are  snch  sounds  of  life,  aud  health,  and  pleaaure 

Abroad  upon  the  breeze, 
And  on  the  river  rippling  at  sweet  1 

Beneath  its  banks  of  fringing  trees, — 
That  to  my  mind  a  thought  of  death  or  { 
Seems  a  discordant  note  in  heavenly  stndn.' 


are,  | 


Death  ia  the  rule  of  life  :  the  hawk  in  lur 
Funnies  the  svallow  for  his  daily  fare; 
The  blackbird  and  the  linnet  rove 
On  a  death-errand  through  the  grove; 
The  happy  slug  and  glow-worm  pale, 
Uust  die  to  feed  the  nightingale ; 
The  mighty  lion  hoota  his  destined  prey; 
And  the  small  insect,  fluttering  on  our  way, 
DevonrB  the  tinier  tribes  that  live  nnseen 
In  shady  nooka  and  populous  forests  green; 
The  hungry  fish,  in  seas  and  rivers; 
Are  death-receivers  and  death-givera ; 

0^ 
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And  ammalculse  conceal'd  from  sight, 
In  littleness  sublime  and  infinite, 
That  whirl  in  drops  of  water  from  the  fen, — 
Creatures  as  quarrelsome  as  men, — 
Or  float  in  air  upon  invisible  wings^ 
Devour  the  countless  hosts  of  smaller  things. 
But  simple  is  the  law  which  thej  obey — 
They  never  torture  when  they  slay, 
Unconquerable  need,  the  law  of  life, 
Impels  the  fiercest  to  the  fatal  strife  : 
They  feel  no  joy  in  stopping  meaner  breath, 
*Tis  man  alone  that  makes  a  sport  of  deatL 


So,  gentle  river,  flow. 
Where  the  green  alders  grow. 
Where  the  pine-tree  rears  its  crest, 
And  the  stock-dove  builds  her  nest, 
Where  the  wild-flow'r  odours  float. 
And  the  lark  with  gushing  throat 


tnrOSR  OBEEN  LUTES. 

Fooia  out  her  mpturooB  Btndns 

To  ftll  the  Jiilla  and  plains  j 

And  if,  amid  the  stream. 

The  lurking  angler  dream 

Of  hooking  fiahea  with  his  treacherons  fliee, 

Beflect,  oh  river,  the  uoclouded  akica, 

And  bear  no  windj  ripple  on  thy  breast, — 

The  doad  and  ripple  ho  loves  best, — 

So  that  the  innocent  fiah  may  see, 

And  shtm  their  biped  enemy. 

FloT,  river,  flow, 

Where  the  violets  grov. 

Where  the  bank  is  steep. 

And  the  mosses  sleep. 

And  the  green  trees  nod  to  thy  waves  below : 

Flow  on  and  make  sweet  music  ever, 

Thon  joyous  and  beloved  river  I 


CABZLBB& 


Orww  gm  tm  a  MboS,  and  »  txw^  tnw  Itmj — 

The  mmmer  went  csroting  bj, 
And  the  aatnmn  brown'd,  and  the  winter  frown'd, 

And  I  sat  me  down  to  Kgh : 
liy  friend  was  &lae  for  the  sake  of  gold. 

Ere  the  &mier  stack'd  his  rye ; 
And  my  tine  love  changed  with  the  fickle  west  wind. 

Ere  winter  dulVd  the  skj  : 
Bat  the  bees  are  hnmming — a  new  spring's  coming, 

And  none  the  worse  am  X 


UM)£2  GR££N  LEAVES. 


JOAN   OF    ARC. 


Tn'  old  Nonnftii  city,  with  its  towera  Mid  apir 

And  gorgeous  architecture,  was  to  me 

The  shrme  of  one  great  name ;  where'er  I  mn 

That  memorj  foUoved  me.    From  church  to  chi 

From  the  cathedral  where  Eiiig  BicWd  deepa 

To  St.  Onen  and  beaudful  Maclou— • 

From  bridge  to  market-place,  and  justioe-Iiall, 

A  mightj  apirit  kept  me  company. 

Throngh  quaint   old  street^   whose   ejvrj  nbt 

teem'd 
Old  as  the  days  when  haughtj  Bedford  beld 
Hia  martial  court  in  Boaen,  wander'd  I ; 
And  atill  thy  memory,  hapless  Joan  of  Arc^ 
Wander'd  beside  me.     "Here,"  I  said,  "poor  n: 
Thou  wert  led  captive,  after  saving  France  1 
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lere  thou  wert  gibed  and  scorned  by  brutal  men. 

lere^  from  their  windows,  peep'd  the  gaping  crowds 

^o  Bee  thee  made  a  shameful  spectacle. 

lere  Superstition,  pandering  to  Kevenge, 

Lecoaed  thee  of  all  vile  and  senseless  crimes. 

lere,  at  their  harsh  tribunal,  thy  good  deeds 

Vere  each  interpreted  in  evil  sense; 

liy  loTe  of  country  in  their  eyes  became 

treason  most  foul ;  thy  courage,  lunacy ; 

liy  fortune,  witchcraft ;  thy  young  purity, 

Ln  outward  mask  to  hide  the  shame  within. 

Lnd  here,  nnhappy  saviour  of  a  realm, 

li*  ungenerous  foemen,  smitten  by  the  steel 

)f  warriors  roused  to  battle  by  thy  voice, 

lated  unmanly  vengeance  on  thy  head, 

Lnd  slew,  by  cruel  fire  and  torturing  pangs, 

[lie  helpless  woman  they  could  not  subdue. 

zUmen  is  sacred  to  thy  memory ; 

Che  ancient  city  is  thy  monument; 

rhere*s  not  a  spire  or  tower  within  its  bound. 


in 
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But  pleads  for  Justice  to  tby  sknder'd  i 
Thou  host  it,  Spirit  I     Compeosatiiig  Time 
Has  done  thee  justice,  as  it  does  to  all, 
However  hated,  injured,  or  matign'd. 
The  truly  great  and  good  have  constant  I 
The  rolling  centuries,  in  tlieir  belmlf. 
Sue  for  reversal  of  th'  unjust  decree 
That  doom'd  their  names  to  in&mj  and  soom. 
They  never  aue  in  vain ;  and  thine,  sad  maid  I 
Shines  like  a  gem  upon  the  brow  of  Fnmce — 
A  pearl  of  beautj  on  her  queenlj  crown  I 
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STORM  APPROACHING. 


Wb  live  in  a  time  of  sorrow, 

A  time  of  doubt  and  storm, 
When  the  thunder-clouds  hang  heavy, 

And  the  air  is  thick  and  warm  ; 
When  the  far-off  lightnings  gather 

On  the  verge  of  the  darkening  sky, 
And  the  birds  of  the  air,  fear-stricken, 

To  nest  and  cover  fly : 
Look  up !   ye  drowsy  people, 

There's  desolation  nigh. 


II. 


Look  up  !   ye  drowsy  people, 
And  ahield  yourselves  in  time, 


r? 
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From  the  wrstli  and  retribntion 

That  trick  tlie  heeU  of  critns ; 
That  lie  in  wait  for  the  folly 

Of  the  lordlj  and  the  strong ; 
TbKb  spare  nor  high  nor  lowly 

From  Teogeance  threaten'd  long, — 
Bat  strike  at  the  heart  of  nations, 

And  kings  wlio  govern  vrong. 


Eneel  down  in  the  dottt  and  ashes ! 

Kneel  down,  ye  high  and  great. 
Who  call  yonrselves  the  bulwarks 

Or  lathers  of  the  State, 
And  clear  your  sleepy  viaion 

From  selfishness  and  soom. 
And  mingle  with  the  people. 

To  learn  what  they  have  borne,— 
Their  Buffering  and  their  sadness, 

Toiling  forlorn,  forlorn  I 
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IV. 

Kneel  down  in  the  dust  and  saokdotb, 

And  own,  with  oontrite  tears, 
Your  arrogant  self-worship, 

And  wrongs  of  many  years; 
Your  luxuries  hard-hearted  ; 

Your  pride  so  barren-cold, 
Remote  from  the  warmth  of  pity 

For  men  of  the  self-same  mould, 
As  good  as  yourselves,  or  better, 

In  all  but  the  shiny  gold. 

V. 

Kneel  down,  ye  priests  and  preachers. 
Ye  men  of  lawn  and  stole. 

Who  call  yourselves  physicians 
And  guardians  of  the  soul, — 

And  own  if  ye  have  not  hated 
Your  brethren,  night  and  day, 


Ejieel  down  in  the  dust,  confessmg 

Te've  preach'd  the  truth  of  God, 
When  jour  feet  were  swift  for  m&lice, 

And  in  evil  pathways  trod ; 
That  yeVe  loved  the  flesh,  and  flesh-pots. 

Above  the  creed  yon  taught ; 
And,  at  wealth  and  pomp  aspiring, 

Have  clutch'd  them,  passion-fraught : 
Ye  hypocrites  nnholy, 

Who  hold  religion  nought  I 


Kneel  down — low  down — ye  tradera, 
Te  men  of  mines  and  milk, — 
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With  your  ships  on  every  ocean, 

And  beeves  on  a  thousand  hills ; 
With  factories  and  workshops, 

And  stalls  in  every  mart; 
Who  serve  the  great  god  Mammon 

With  singleness  of  heart, 
And  give  him  soul  and  body, 

Till  soul  and  body  part; 

VIIL 

Who  talk  of  your  fiEuth  and  credit, 

And  honour  clear  of  stain ; — 
And  own  if  ye  have  not  cheated 

And  lied  for  the  sake  of  gain ; 
If  ye  have  not  done,  in  secret. 

Worse  things  than  the  wretch  who  steals 
Your  'kerchief  from  your  pocket, — 

But  which  no  tongue  reveals,  ^ 

To  flhame  you  in  the  market 

Where  barefaced  Ck>mmeroe  deals. 
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Kneel  down,  and  own, 

BOUI- 

bumble!,    ^H 

Ye  traders  of  the  atreet, 

■ 
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If  ye  have  not  drtigg'd 

the 

potion,        ^H 

Or  the  bretid  thiit  po 

or  n 

,=.e.l;        ^ 

If  fe  have  not  de&It  false  measure, 
Or  ground  your  workmen  down. 

Or  crush'd  their  wives  and  daughters 
Into  the  hideous  town  : 

Then  gone  to  Church  or  Chapel, 
In  your  drab  and  brown. 


And  you,  ye  toUing  millions. 
Meek  herd  and  fiock  of  men  I 

That  swiuk,  and  sweat,  and  miSer, 
For  three-score  years  and  ten, — 

Ed  eel  down,  ia  self- abasement. 
And  ask  yourselves,  each  one. 
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If  ye  grow  no  evil  passions. 

To  shade  you  from  the  son, — 
Or  sit  in  chains,  lamenting, 

When  ye  might  rise  and  run. 

XL 

Ask  if  ye  do  not  grovel 

To  things  yourselves  have  made, — 
To  the  Lords  of  ]\Iany-Acres, 

To  the  Money-Grubs  of  Trade; 
Ask  if  ye  do  not  wallow 

Unseemly  in  the  mire, 
With  brawls  and  feuds  unmanly, 

In  the  filth  of  low  desire : 
Gin-sodden'd  and  degraded, 

Drinking  avenging  fire. 

III. 

And  ask  yourselves,  ye  lowly 
And  reverential  poor, 

V  2 
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Who  go  to  Church  on  Sundays, 

With  downcast  looks  demure, — 
If  never  at  God^s  altars, 

With  baseless  prayers  and  sighs, 
Ye  have  not  gazed  at  riches 

With  fierce,  exulting  eyes, 
And  said,  "This  world's  rejected 

Shall  grasp  you  in  the  skies." 

XIII. 

Ask  if  when  lordly  fortune 

Went  whirling  past  your  door, 
Ye  felt  not  bitter  envy 

Bum  at  your  heart's  deep  core, 
Or  whisper  you  to  patience 

With  promises  of  Heaven, 
Where  the  poor,  in  regal  garments 

As  white  as  snow  new-driven, 
Should  look  from  their  thrones  at  Dives 

In  hell-fire  unforgiven. 
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XIV. 

Ask  if  sincere  obedience 

To  God's  Almighty  will 
Have  taaght  you  how  to  suffer 

The  burthen  of  your  ill; 
And  if  no  sordid  barter 

Of  this  world  for  the  next, 
Or  thought  of  the  rich  man  groaning, 

At  the  needle's  eye  perplex'd, 
Inspired  your  resignation 

When  ye  heard  the  holy  text. 


XV, 

And  yon,  ye  lords  and  rulers, 
And  magnates  of  the  realm, 

Who  scent  impending  danger 
That  looms  to  overwhelm, — 

Have  ye  not,  basely  sleeping 
In  apathy  and  rust, 
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Been  cowards  to  your  duty, 
Betray'd  your  solemn  trust, 

And  given  to-morrow's  birtliriglit 
For  the  momiDg*s  crust? 

XVL 

Sunk  in  the  Sloughs  of  Faction, 

Obtuse,  and  blind,  and  dumb, 
Have  ye  not  sold  the  safety 

Of  ages  yet  to  come. 
For  triumphs  over  rivals 

Who  sought  to  cast  you  out, 
For  paltry  ease  and  quiet, 

Or  the  crowd's  ignoble  shout ; — 
Or  laugh'd  at  degradation 

Though  it  hemm'd  you  round  about  f 

XVII. 

Awake  1  awake  !  ye  sleepers, 
There's  danger  over  all, 


:?£**-..>   .     -*» 
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When  the  strong  shall  be  sorely  shaken, 

And  the  weak  shall  go  to  the  wall ; 
When  towers  on  the  hill-top  standing 

Shall  topple  at  a  woixl, 
And  the  principles  of  ages 

Shall  be  question*d  with  the  sword, 
And  the  heart's  blood  of  the  nations 

like  fountains  shall  be  poured. 

xvin. 

Wlien  a  fierce  and  a  searching  Spirit 

Shall  stalk  o'er  the  startled  earth. 
And  make  great  Thrones  the  playthings 

Of  his  madness  or  his  mirth; 
When  ancient  creeds  and  systems. 

In  the  fury  of  his  breath. 
Shall  whirl  like  the  leaves  of  Autumn, 

When  the  north  wind  belloweth, — 
And  drift  away  unheeded. 

To  the  deep,  deep  seas  of  death. 
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nr  viad  moans  ami  aiogs, —            ^^H 

Awake,  e 

:re  the  tempest  gather,                  ^^H 

R-.Iers, 

and  prippts.  anil  kings!                  ^^^| 

Ere  the  thimder^louds  are  open'd. 
That  wall  and  flank  the  sky; 

Ere  the  whirlwind  leaves  its  caverns, 
And  the  shafts  of  vengeance  flj, — 

Look  up  I   ye  drow^  people. 
There's  desolation  nigh  1 
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THE  RAPID   STREAM. 

I. 

Oh  streamlet  swifblj  flowing, 
Down  through  the  com-iields  goings 

Stay  thy  course  with  me ; 
For  us  the  skylarks  sing, 
For  us  awakes  the  Spring ; 
There's  time  to  spare,  the  earth  is  fair; 

Why  hurry  to  the  sea? 


IL 

The  sky  is  bright  above  thee, 
Silvery  branches  love  thee, 

Bending  to  the  reeds ; 
No  mill  with  busy  wheel, 
Or  ship  with  ploughing  keel, 
With  sad  unrest  disturbs  thy  breast, 
Amid  thy  flowery  meads. 


US 

L 
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Ambitioa'a  voice  ma^  voo  thee. 
Glory  and  gold  may  sue  thee; 

All  are  empty  breath ; 
Tbe  end  is  Ktill  the  same, 
And  Power  and  Wealth  and  Fame 
Bat  mn  at  last,  through  deserta  vast. 

To  swell  the  sea  of  Death. 


Then  why,  without  enjoying 
Pleasures  around  us  toying 

Pass  our  rajiid  day ! 
Our  cares  will  come  full  aoon, 
Beneath  the  icy  moon, 
And  well  behold  the  ocean  cold  ;■ 

Let's  linger  while  we  may. 
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THE  SAILOR'S  WIFE.— Pabt.  L 


I've  a  letter  from  thy  sire. 

Baby  mine,  Baby  mioe ! 
I  can  read  and  never  tire^ 

Baby  mine ! 
He  IB  sailing  o'er  the  sea — 
He  is  coming  back  to  thee, 
He  is  coming  home  to  m^ 

Baby  mine ! 

IL 


He's  been  parted  from  ns  long 

Baby  mine,  Baby  mine  1 
But  if  hearts  be  true  and  strong, 

Baby  mine  I 


r^^^^^^^^H 
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Tbej  shaQ  brare  ?)IiBfortime's  bhi^  ^H 

1 

And  be  overpaid  at  but                        ^H 

1 

For  >U  paiD  and  som>ir  pass'd,           ^| 

L 

Baby  mioe !        ^^H 

K 

'  -^M 

Oh,  I  long  to  see  his  face. 

Baby  mine,  Baby  mine  ! 
In  Lis  old  accuBtom'd  place, 

Baby  mine  ! 
Like  the  roee  of  May  in  bloom. 
Like  a  star  amid  the  gloom, 
Idke  the  sonsluDe  in  the  room, 

Baby  mine ! 


Thon  wilt  see  him  and  rejoice, 

Baby  mine.  Baby  mine ! 
Thou  nilt  know  bim  by  bis  vmoe. 
Baby  mine  ! 


THE  BAILORS  WIFE. 

'By  his  loTe-looks  that  endear, 
Bj  his  laughter  ringing  dear, 
By  his  eyes  that  know  not  fear. 

Baby  mine  I 
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V. 

Fm  so  glad — I  cannot  sleep, 

Baby  mine,  Baby  mine  ! 
Tm  so  happy — I  could  weep, 

Baby  mine  I 
He  is  sailing  o'er  the  sea, 
He  is  comiDg  home  to  me. 
He  is  coming  back  to  thee, 

Baby  mine  I 
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THE  SAILOR'S  WIFE.— Paet.  IL 


O'er  the  blue  ocean  gleaming 
8be  sees  a  diHiant  ship, 

Aa  small  to  view 

As  the  white  sea-mew, 
Whose  wings  in  the  billows  dip, 
"  Blow  favouring  gales,  in  her  answering  suls  I 
Blow  steadily  and  free! 

Rejoicing,  strong. 

Singing  a  song, 

Her  rigging  and  her  spars  among. 

And  waft  the  vessel  in  pride  along, 
That  bears  mj  love  to  me." 
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II. 
Nearer — still  nearer  drivinor. 

The  white  sails  grow  and  swell ; 
Clear  to  her  eyes 
The  pennant  flies, 
And  the  flag  she  knows  so  well. 
**  Blow  fJEiYouring  gales^  in  her  answering  sails  ! 
Waft  him,  oh  gentle  sea  I 
And  still,  oh  heart  i 
Thy  flattering  start ! 

Why  throb  and  beat  as  thou  wouldst  part, 
When  all  so  happy  and  bless*d  thou  art? 
He  comes  again  to  thee  !'* 


III. 

The  swift  ship  drops  her  anchor- 
A  boat  puts  off  for  shore — 
Against  its  prow 
The  ripples  flow, 
To  the  music  of  the  oar. 
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"And  art  thou  here,  mine  own,  my  dear, 
Safe  from  the  perilous  seal — 
Safe,  safe  at  borne. 
No  more  to  roam  I 

Blow,  tempeats  blow — my  lava  has  come  ; 
And  epriiikle  the  clouds  witb  your  daeliing 

He  shall  part  no  more  from  me  I"  ■ 
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EACH  BLOCK  OF  MARBLE  IN  THE  MINE. 


ElACn  block  of  marble  in  the  miue 

Conceals  the  Paphian  queen, 
Apollo  robed  in  light  divine, 

Aiid  Pallaa  the  serene ; 
It  only  seeds  the  loftj  thought 

To  give  the  glories  birth ; 
And,  lo !   by  skillal  fingers  wrongfat. 

They  captiTate  the  earth. 


So  in  the  hardcBt  human  heart 
One  little  well  appean, 

A  fountain  in  some  hidden  part^ 
Tbat  briou  with  gentle  tears; 


L 
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It  only  needs  the  moEtcr-toach 

Of  Love's  or  Pity's  hand. 
And,  lo !  the  rock  with  wat«r  barets 

And  gnibee  o'er  tlie  land. 


-J 
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THE   SILENT  HILLa 

"Wandering  'mid  the  silent  liills, 

Sitting  by  the  lonely  rills, 

And  meditating  as  I  go 

On  human  happiness  and  woe, 

Fancies  strange  unbidden  rise 

And  flit  before  my  placid  eyes : 

Dreaminesses,  sometimes  dim 

As  is  the  moon's  o'erclouded  rim  j 

And  sometimes  clear  as  visions  are 

AVhen  the  sleeping  soul  sees  deep  and  £ar. 

Yet  cannot,  when  it  wakes,  recall, 

Eor  the  senses*  and  the  reason's  thrall. 

I  love,  in  idle  moods  like  these, 

To  sit  beneath  the  shade  of  trees 

In  idle  and  luxurious  ease  ; 

o  2 
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Or  lie  amid  the  fem  and  grass, 
And  talk  with  shepherds  as  they  pass : 
To  learn  their  humble  hopes  and  fearp, 
And  the  small  changes  of  their  years. 


And  if  no  shei)licrd  saunters  by, 
I  can  talk  with  the  clouds  of  the  sky, 
And  watch  tliom  from  my  couch  of  fem, 
As,  Proteus-like,  they  chmige  and  turn, — 
Now  castles  grey,  with  golden  doors, 
Gem  roofs,  and  amethystine  flooi*s ; 
Now  melting  into  billowy  flakes, 
Sky  islands,  or  aerial  lakes ; 

Or  mimicking  the  form  and  show 
Of  the  huge  mountains  far  below. 


And  sometimes — vagi^ant,  wild,  and  free— 
I  look  upon  the  grass  and  tree, 
"With  an  all-pervading  sympathy, 
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And  bid  tbem  tell  if  life  like  theirs 

Is  Toid  of  feeling,  joys,  and  cares. 

And  ever  an  answer  seems  to  breathe 

From  the  branches  above,  and  the  sward  beneath, 

And  the  tree  says,  "Many  a  joy  is  mine, — 

In  the  winter  cloud,  and  the  summer  shine ; 

With  the  daily  heat,  and  the  niglitly  dew. 

My  strength  and  pleasure  I  renew. 

I  sleep  at  eve  when  the  skies  grow  dark, 

And  wake  at  the  singing  of  the  lark. 

And  when  the  winter  is  crisp  and  cold. 

My  life  retreats  beneath  the  mould, 

And  waits  in  the  warmth  for  the  spring-time  rain, 

To  summon  the  sap  to  my  bouglis  again. 

I  feel  like  you  the  balmy  air. 

And  am  grateful  for  a  life  so  lair." 

And  the  grass,  and  the  fern,  and  the  waving  reeds, 

And  the  wild  flowers,  and  the  nameless  weeds, 

Keply  in  a  low,  soft  tone  of  song 

That  creeps  like  an  infant  breeze  along : 


- 1  ?  ,-\^r- 
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"We  live  I — and  every  life  that's  given 
Receives  a  joj  from  bounteous  Heaven, 
In  the  re|)roduction  of  its  kind, 
In  the  wanuth,  and  the  light,  and  the  ilew, 
I         the  wind." 


Deem  me  not  idle  if  I  stray. 
Oh !  sons  of  care,  for  awhile  away 
From  the  crowded  marts  of  busy  men. 
To  the  wild  woods  and  the  lonely  glen, 
And  pve  my  thoughta  a  holiday. 
You  cannot  tell  the  work  I  do, 
When  I  lie  dreaming  beneath  the  blue ; 
Or  how  these  fancies  dim  and  strange. 
May  amalgamate  and  change. 
Or  grow  like  seeds  in  aftertime. 
To  something  better  than  my  rbymft 
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A  WELCOME  TO  PEA.CE. 


(Musio  BT  F.  Mosl) 


Join,  nations,  join  your  hands^ 
Through  all  your  happy  lands, — 
And  let  the  church-bells  ring, 
And  youths  and  maidens  sing : 
The  seraph  Peace  from  Heaven  descends 
To  bid  mankind  be  friends, — 
Lo!  she  comes  i 
Beat  the  drums. 
And  let  the  banners  wave  o*er  land  and  sea! 
And  harmless  cannon  roar 
From  furthest  shore  to  shore, — 
That  Strife  and  all  its  brood  have  ceased  to  be ! 
Join  your  hands^ 
All  ye  lands, 
And  welcome  Peace !  the  beautiful !  the  free  1 
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No  longer  may  the  ear 
Of  blind,  infuriate  War, 
Drive  o'er  the  bleeding  £!artli. 
To  qnencb  its  children's  mirth, 
And  scatter  Vengeance  and  Dismay, — 
Bat  Peace,  like  flowery  May, 
Spread  around, 
O'er  the  ground. 
The  Beeds  of  Joy,  to  blossom  like  a  tree : 
The  fruita  of  Plenty's  horn, — 
The  oil,  the  wine,  the  com; 
And  nobler  blesdnga  destined  yet  to  be ; — 
Join  your  bands, 
All  ye  lands. 
And  welcome  Peace  I    the  beautiful  I   the  &ee  I 
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PENDRAGON  THE  KING. 

I. 

Op  all  the  bold  Britons  Pendragon  was  lord, 
His  joy  was  in  battles,  his  trust  was  the  sword ; 
With  his  spears  on  the  land,  and  his  ships  on  the 

main^ 
He  drove  out  the  Saxon,  he  routed  the  Dane, 

Great  Pendragon  the  King  1 
Said  the  Britons,  "We'll  ne'er  see  a  monarch  again, 

Like  Pendragon  the  King  ! " 


II. 


The  plague,  but  the  pride  of  his  people  was  he ; 
Thej  £Eiwn*d  at  his  footstool,  and  thought  they  were 
free; 


sea 
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If  aaj  gainsay'il  him,  be  hung  them  on  high ; 
He  tax'd   them,  and   robb'd  ibem, — but  who  < 

Great  Pendrngon  the  King  I 
I        Hii  word  ■was  the  law, — there  were  none  to  repljV 
To  FendragoQ  the  King ! 


He  died, — yet  the  aun  shone  as  bright  as  before^ 
And  kisa'd  the  rose-tree  at  the  cottager's  door  : 
Neither  smith  at  the  anvil,  nor  child  at  its  play, 
Xor  churl  at  the  plough,  was  sad-hearted  that  daj, 

For  Pendragon  the  King ! 
He  is   gone ;  let    him    rest, — why    should   pleasure 

For  Pendragon  the  Kingl 


So  nms  the  big  world  with  the  bi^est  of  men : 
We  are  mighty,  no  doubt,  with  the  sword  or  the  pes. 
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Bat  we  £all  like  the  leaves  when  the  autumn  is  cold. 
And  sleep  in  our  place  in  the  sheltering  mouldy 

Like  Pendragon  the  King  ! 
And  the  day  follows  night  just  the  same  as  of  old. 

And  the  summer,  the  spring. 


— ^-*s5?25PGP^gSvb*^— - 
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THE    BETtmN    HOMK 


The  favouring  wind  pipes  aloft  in  the  shrouds, 
And  our  keel  flies  as  fast  as  the  shadow  of  cloutb; 
The  land  is  in  sight,  on  the  verge  of  the  sky, 
And  the  ripple  of  waters  flows  pleasantly  by, — 

And  faintly  stealing, 

Booming,  pealing, 
Chime  from  the  city  the  echoing  bells ; 

And  louder,  clearer. 

Softer,  nearer. 
Ringing  sweet  welcome  the  melody  swells; 
And  it's  home !  and  it's  home !  all  our  sorrows  ate 

pass'd, — 
We  are  home  in  the  land  of  our  fathers  at  last. 
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II. 

How  oft  with  a  pleasure  akin  to  a  pain, 

In  hncj  we  roam'd  through  thy  pathways  again, 

Through  the  mead,  through  the  hme,  through   the 

grove,  through  the  com, 
And  heard  the  lark  singing  its  hymn  to  the  mom ; 

And  'mid  the  wild  wood, 

Dear  to  childhood. 
Gathered  the  berries  that  grew  by  the  way ; 

But  all  our  gladness 

Died  in  sadness, 
Fading  like  dreams  in  the  dawning  of  day ; — 
Bat  we're  home !  we  are  home  !  all  our  sorrows  are 

pass'd, — 
We  are  home  in  the  land  of  our  fathers  at  last. 

UL 

We  loved  thee  before,  but  well  cherish  thee  now 
With  a  deeper  emotion  than  words  can  avow; 
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"Wherever  in  absence  onr  feet  might  delajr, 
"We  had  never  a  joy  like  the  joy  of  to-ilay ; 

Aiid  Lome  retnming, 

Fondly  yearning, 
Fttccs  of  wcloome  seem  crowding  the  shore^ — 

England  !    England  ! 

Beautiful  England  I 
Peace  be  around  thee,  and  joy  evermore  ! 
And  it's  home  !   and  it's  home  !  all  our  sorrows  are 

"We  are  home  in  the  land  of  our  fathers  at  last. 
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TIME  AND    THE   SPRING. 


I. 


"  Oh  !   spare  my  tendor  flowers  : 

My  lilies  bom  of  light, 
My  snowy  apple-blooms, 

My  roses,  red  and  white, — 
Oh  !   spare  them  every  one  ! " 

Said  Spring  the  young  and  fair. 
To  Time,  whose  hand  had  strewn, 

Her  blossoms  in  the  air : 
''Why  should  they  perish 

That  fill  the  world  with  joyi 
Be  kind,  oh  Time,  and  spare  them,- 

'Tis  cruel  to  destroy  1 " 
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"  Oh  !   foolish  maid  ! "  said  lime, 

"  Renounce  the  idle  suit ; — 
To  grant  it  would  deprive 

The  Autumn  of  its  fruit 
Be  thankful  for  the  gifts 

That  bounteous  Heaven  hestowa; 
Enjoy  them  while  they  last, 

Nor  mourn  the  fading  rose. 
The  world  would  weary 

Did  night  not  follow  day ; 
And  Spring  herself  would  perish 

If  every  month  were  May." 


To  nourish  wnnileriug  Israel 
la  peril,  hardahip,  and  distress 
For  forty  years  the  maona  fell, 
A  wonder  ia  the  wilderoess ; 
Each  mom,  from  fruitful  eldes  above, 
The  bounty  on  the  earth  was  pour'd  ; 
And  daily  proofs  of  Heavenly  love 
Proclaim'd  the  goodness  of  the  Lord. 


And  in  our  years  of  later  time, 
Shall  we  believe  that  nevermora 
la  open'd  up  the  fount  sublime, 
Which  flow'd  with  miracles  of  yore  1 


I     Slfl  CSDEit  OP.EE>-  LE-vvea. 

i  Blind  are  tlie  eyes  that  cannot  bm — 

I  Dead  is  tie  beart  tbat  knows  sot  well — 

In  essry  boon  a  myatery. 

In  eveiy  gift  a  miracle. 


For  n9  the  plenteous  clouds  distil 
Tlie  nursing  dew,  the  fi-uitful  rain, 
'  That  HwoUs  the  viutage  of  the  hill. 
Or  feeds  tliu  corn-fields  of  the  plain ; 
For  ua  the  skies  pour  fatness  down  ; 
For  us,  beyond  our  power  of  thought, 
Unutter'd  unperceived,  unknown, 
A  daily  miracle  is  wrought. 


For  us  a  world  with  blessings  rife 
Supplies  the  constant  booua  of  Heaven ; 
Health,  Eea.son,  Love,  Hope,  Joy,  and  Life, 
Are  wonders  wrought— are  Manna  given. 


~--^.   Jf   • 
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Lord !  ope  our  hearts  that  we  may  feel. 
Unbind  our  eyes  that  we  may  see, 
The  wondrous  lore  Tliy  works  reveal— 
And  that  we  perish  but  for  Thee. 


■««C^o«- 
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TIIE  LAST  QUARREL. 


The  last  time  that  we  quarrell'd,  love, 

It  waa  an  April  da^, 
And  througli  tiie  gushing  of  the  rain, 
That  beat  agaiost  the  window-pane, 

We  saw  the  suubeams  play. 
The  linnet  never  ceased  its  song. 

Merry  it  seem'd,  and  free; — 
"Your  eyes  have  long  since  made  it  up, 

And  why  not  iipa  1 "  quoth  he — 
You  thought ; — I  thought ; — and  so  'twas  don&< 

Under  the  greenwood  tree. 


TOE  LAST  QnABREL. 


The  next  time  that  we  quarrel,  loye, 

Far  distant  be  the  day, 
Of  chiding  look  or  angry  word  ! 
Well  not  forget  the  little  bird 

That  Bang  upon  the  epray. 
Amid  your  teara,  as  bright  as  rain 

When  Heaven's  fait  bow  extends, 
Tonr  eyes  shall  mark  where  love  begins, 

And  cold  estrangement  ends ; — 
You'll  think  ; — I'll  think  ; — and  as  of  old, 

You'll  kias  me,  and  be  frienda 
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FLOWERS  IN  THE  STREA3J. 


What  flowereta,  oh  river ! 
Fast  flowing  for  ever, 
I  threw  on  thy  bosom 

In  youth's  early  day, 
Oh  river  .'    ead  river 

Fast  flowing  away  ! 
Hope  blooming  l)rightly, 
Joy  springing  lightly, 
Love,  fair  as  sunshine, 

And  bom  in  ita  ray. 
Oh  river  !   sad  river, 

I  mourn  their  decay  ! 
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XL 

Serenely  thou  flowest — 
Hejoieing  tboa  goest, 
While  /  stand  lamenting 

The  summers  of  jore — 
Oh  river  !   sad  river  ! 

Alone  on  thj  shore ! 
Love  unrequited, 
Hopes  that  are  blighted, 
Joys  long  departed 

Thou  canst  not  restore  !• 
Oh  river  !    dark  river  I 

They  blossom  no  more ! 
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THE  MOCK  JEWELS. 


I. 


The  Pedlar  stood  in  the  morning  li^lit, 

Fluent  of  apeecb  and  smootli  was  he, 
And  spread  his  wares  in  the  public  siglit ; — 

MaraiiatJia  !  and  woe  w  me  ! 
And  he  calFd  to  the  people,  surging  along. 
Like  rolling  billows  when  seas  are  strong, — 

ll^ere  catne  a  dark  cloud  over  the  shf, 
"Here  arc  gauds  for  all  to  wear, 
For  men,  for  youths,  for  maidens  fliir, — 

The  time  is  passing,  come  and  buy!" 
Oh  !  the  Pedlar  ! 
The  knavish  Pedlar  ! 
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The  Fiend  in  Pedlar's  guise  v,'as  he! 

Selling  and  buying^ 

Gheatiog  and  lying : 
IfarancUha  !  and  woe  is  me  I 


n. 

"  Here's  a  Trinket !  here's  a  gem  ! 

The  Queen  hath  no  thing  more  fair  to  see, 
'^lid  the  sparkle  and  glow  of  her  diadem !" 

MaranatJui !  and  woe  is  me  I 
"Buy  it,  and  wear  it,  maiden  fine, 
Cheap  love — bright  love^love  divine  !" 

There  came  a  dark  cloud  over  the  sky! 
Tlie  maiden  bought  it,  and  thought  no  sin  ; 
Bat  she  found  a  broken  heart  within, 

And  the  Pedlar  cried,  "Come  buyl  come  buy!' 
Oh  !  the  Pedkr  1 
The  knavish  Pedlar  I 


J  rXDEB  CBECt  IXATE&. 

Ho  Rend  in  bum&n  guLac  was  lb 
BelliDg  and  buTiDg. 
Cheating  an<I  Ijring : 

JIf onuKUAa  /  arul  tcoe  U  mtt 


"  Here's  a  gaud  for  the  youug  and  bold — 

Made  for  tbe  geDerous  and  the  free, 
R«dder  thau  ruby,  riclier  thaa  gold  !" 

Jfarajialha  !  and  woe  it  me  t 
"  Its  Dame  is  Glory  !" — A  voutK  drew  near, 
Aud  bought  the  jewel,  nor  thought  it  dear ; 

There  came  a  dark  doud  over  the  akt/ 1 
For  ere  he'd  placed  it  on  his  breast, 
He  found  he'd  lost  his  Joy  and  Rest, 

And  barter'd  life  for  a  glittering  lie  I 
Oh  !  the  Pedlar  ! 
The  knavish  Fedlarl 
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The  fiend  in  a  Pedlar*8  guise  was  he. 

Selling  and  buymg, 

Cheating  and  lying  : 
Ifaranaihat  and  woe  is  me! 


IV. 


**  Here's  a  jewel  without  a  flaw  ! 

Brighter  and  better  none  can  be  ; 
Win  it  and  wear  it,  and  give  the  law," — 

Marcmatha  !  and  woe  is  me  / 
**  And  its  name  is  Eiches  ! "     With  roar  and  shout 
The  people  jostled  and  swarm'd  about ; 

There  came  a  dark  doud  over  the  sky; 
Thej  bought  the  gem  of  worldly  wealth. 
And  paid  their  Conscience  and  their  Health — 

While  the  Pedlar  cried  "  Come  buy  I  come  buy  T 
Oh  !  the  Pedlar  1 
The  knavish  Pedlar  1 
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The  fiend 

in  a  Pedlar's  guise  ■ 

was 
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Selling  a 

nd  buying, 

Cheating 

and  lying ; 

J 

Maranailia 

.'   <.«rf««et.«*/ 
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In  clmrcbyards  lone,  in  the  wintry  night. 

The  ghastly  Pedlar — dim  to  see. 
Takes  his  stand  on  the  gravestones  wliite  i 

MaraiuUlia  I   and  tcoe  is  me  ! 
And  summons  the  ghosts  from  sod  and  tomb. 
And  chuckles  and  giins  in  the  midnight  gloom 

Darl:  are  the  clouds  upon  the  ely ; 
And  aells  them  again  his  shadowy  wares, 
Loves,  Fames,  Giches,  and  Dcspoiro, — 

"Jewels — jewels — come  and  buy!" 
Oh  !  the  Pedlar  1 
The  mocking  Pedlar  ! 


THE  MOCK  JEWELS. 
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The  Devil  in  Pedlar's  guise  is  he ; 
Selling  and  buying, 
Cheating  and  lying  : 

Maranaika  !   and  woe  is  me  f 
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GOOD   NTGHT. 


Good  night !   good  night ! 

The  chimes  riog  loiid  and  dear ; 
Good  night !  good  night ! 

A  new-bom  daj  b  near. 
Oar  mirth  has  rung,  we've  danced  and  sung. 

Our  eyes  have  gleam'd  delight ; 
The  day  haa  pass'd,  we  part  at  last ; 

To  each  and  all,  Good  night  I 


Sleep  !   gentle  sleep  [ 

Thy  robe  o'er  nature  lies ; 
Sleep  I  gcDtle  sleep  ! 

Steal  softly  on  our  eyes. 
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And  not  alone  to  us  be  known 
Thy  blessings  calm  and  deep  ; 

To  pain  and  care  be  free  as  air, 
And  soothe  them,  gentle  sleep! 


III. 


Dreams !   happy  dreams  I 

That  right  Life's  balance  wrong ; 
Dreams  I   happy  dreams ! 

Your  kind  deceits  prolong. 
Give  poor  men  gold,  make  young  the  old, 

Show  slaves  where  freedom  beams ; 
And  shed  a  light  on  sorrow's  night, 

'Ye  recompensing  dreams ! 

IV. 

Good  night  I  good  night  I 

The  chimes  give  warning  clear ; 

Good  night !  good  night ! 
A  new-bom  dav  is  near. 


■'^-r*-**^. 


HATE  IH  THE  PULPIT. 


HATE  IN  THE  PULPIT. 

A  THUNDERER  in  the  pulpit  ? — ^let  us  hear  ! 
He  cries  with  voice  of  atentor,  loud  and  clear 
*^t  God  desires  no  music  in  His  praise 

^ut  human  voices  upon  Sabbath-days ; 

Tbat  art  in  churches  is  a  thing  abhorr'd, 

-^d  architecture  odious  to  the  Lord  ; 

ijQat  none,  who  pray  with  other  forms  than  \ 
ShaU  share  the  blessings  of  Eternity. 


^O'wix,   l)igot,  down !  too  proud  and  blind  to 
J-nAt   G?od,  who  fashion'd  all  things  here  belo\ 

ic  and  the  arts ;  that  organ-tones 
<2reation ;  that  the  starry  zones 
of  the  cathedral,  both  alike 
*<!  by  Him.     Men's  hands  can  deh 
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And  builil  or  OTcrthrotr ;  bat  oil  th^r  power 
Is  Oi>d'9  alone.     Poor  creature  of  an  hoar. 
Be  humble  sad  ooofess  how  small  art  thou ! 
Wouldat  carry  ol!  God's  wisdom  on  thy  bn>«  ( 
And  in  the  limits  of  tby  sect  confine. 
The  infinite  mercy  of  Hia  Love  divine  i 


Hate  in  the  pulpit ! — Down,  intruder,  down  ! 
The  place  is  holy,  and  thine  angiy  frown 
Sheds  visible  darkness  on  the  liateuing  throng. 
Down,  bigot,  down !  thy  heart  is  in  the  wrong  I 
Thou  art  not  pure  ; — within  this  place  ehould  dwell 
Humility,  and  Love  ineSkble, 
Self-ahnegation  and  the  tranquil  nind ; 
And  heavenly  Charity,  enduring,  kind ; 
Patience  and  Hope,  and  words  of  gentleness ! 
Down  to  thy  closet — not  to  curse,  hut  blese ; 
And  learn  the  law — the  sum  of  all  the  ten — 
That  love  of  God  includes  the  love  of  men. 


"  LOTH  WILL  FIUD  OIJT  THX  WAY. 


-'  LOTE  WILL  FIND  OUT  THE  WAY." 


OvEK  the  mountains 

If  Love  cannot  leap, 
Down  throogb  the  valleya 

TTubeeded  he'll  creep. 
Whatever  his  pnrpose. 

He'll  do  it  or  die ; 
And  hardahipa  sod  dangers 

Confess  it  and  &j. 


Poor  aa  a  be^ar, 
Yet  rich  aa  a  king; 

Storm;  as  winter, 
And  radiant  as  spring  i 
93 


He's  ooiuteBt,  Ws  t^MDgefitl, 
He's  nigfat,  and  faeV  daj  ; 

A  guide  vlio  oialeads  us, 
Yet  sbovs  us  the  way. 


J 


DrowD  him  in  biliowa 

Deep,  deep  in  the  main, 
Light  as  the  sea-bird 

He'll  float  np  again. 
Yon  think  he  has  perisb'd 

In  sleet  and  in  showers, 
He  rises  in  snnlight. 

And  treads  over  flowers. 


Lock  him  in  darkness, 
In  grief,  and  in  thr&Us, 

Laughing  to  scorn  ^ou, 

He'll  glide  through  the  walls. 


"  LOVE  WILL  FIND  OUT  THB  WAY.' 
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€ro  chain  up  a  sunbeam, 
Or  cage  the  wild  wave; — 

Then  bind  him  with  fetters. 
And  make  him  a  slave ! 

V. 

Call  him  not  haughty — 

He  dwells  with  the  poor; 
Call  him  not  feebl< 


He's  strong  to  endure ; 
And  call  him  not  foolish — 

He  governs  the  wise; 
Nor  little — he's  greater 

Than  earth  and  the  skies* 


•-oCvCJUa^OO- 


THE  GREAT  CRITICS. 


Whom  ^all  we  praise  t 

Let's  praise  the  dead  ! — 
Id  no  men's  ways 
Their  heads  they  nuse, 

Nor  strive  for  bread 
With  you  or  me, — 
So,  do  you  seel 

■Well  praise  the  dead! 
Let  living  men 

Dare  but  to  clfum 
From  tongue  or  pen 

Their  meed  of  fame. 


THE  QBEAT  CBITIC3. 


We'll  cry  them  down, 
Sjrail  their  renown, 
Deny  their  sense, 
Wit,  eloquence. 
Poetic  fire. 
All  they  demre. 
Our  Bay  ia  Bud, 
Long  live  the  dead ! 
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THE  SHIP 

T. 

A  King,  a  Pope,  and  a  Kaiser, 

And  a  Queen — most  fair  was  she— 
AVent  sailing,  sailing,  sailing, 

Over  a  sunny  sea.  ' 
And  amid  them  sat  a  beggar, — 

A  chnrl  of  low  degree ; 
And  thej  all  went  sailing,  sailing, 

Over  the  sunnj  sea. 


II. 

And  the  Eling  said  to  the  Kaiser, 
And  his  comrades  fair  and  free 

"  Let  us  turn  adrifl  this  beggar. 
This  churl  of  low  degree ; 


Fear  he  tainta  the  balsijr  odonra 
That  Uow  to  you  And  me, 

Ab  we  travel, — sailing,  sailing, 
Over  the  Biumy  atSk," 


: 


"  The  ship  is  mine,"  Bald  the  he^ar, — 

That  cbnrl  of  low  degree  ;— 
"  And  we're  alt  of  as  sailing,  sailiog. 

To  the  graTe,  o'er  the  80007  ^^*^ 
And  70U  may  not,  and  joa  cannot. 

Get  rid  of  mine,  or  me ; 
Ko !    not  for  your  crowns  and  aceptroo    ' 

And  mj  name  is  Dkath  !"  quotb  h«. 


17KDEB   OBEEH   LEAVES. 


THOR'S   HAMMER. 


[Tb.e  Hramalit  penaaa  of  the  following  fiibla  xre  welMmown 
paraonagies  in  the  Scaadiaaviaa  mythology.  Thar  ia  (hs  sod  of 
Odin  ;  bU  B&mmer  has  the  mme  lirtuea,  and  the  Bune  bcoltiei^ 
u  the  Sword  of  Juatioe  in  other  mythologiea ;  Loki  il  the  spirit 
of  evil,  fwd  eontemaer  of  the  gods  ;  and  Frigk,  mother  of  Thiw, 
is  the  goddess  of  Peaoe.] 


Once  on  a  time, — three  thousand  years  ago, — 
Thor  left  the  mountiuDs  where  the  rirerB  grow, 

And  took  a  journey  to  the  world  below. 

Clad  as  a  blacksmith,  Id  his  hsnd  he  bore 

Ths  avenging  Hammer,  forged  in  Heaven  of  jore, 

And  sought,  far  off,  a  city  on  the  shore. 


_    •  «;_-» 
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None  knew  the  god :  He  walked  *mid  human  kind 
Manlike,  and  st4ilwart  as  a  labouring  hind, 
Broad-'brow'd  and  thoughtfol,  and  of  quiet  mind 


He  look'd  about  him,  pondering  as  he  went 
Through  mart  and  haven,  what  the  people  meant. 
With  their  pale  £Btcea,  and  their  shoulders  bent : 


And  what  possessed  them.     Lo !  from  every  sea 
Came  in  the  hurrying  ships,  with  white  sails  free, 
Spread  to  the  breeze,  that  filFd  them  joyously. 


He  saw  the  bursting  sacks  of  plenteous  com, 
The  silk  and  wool,  and  all  the  tribute  borne 
Northward,  from  climes  beyond  the  fruitfiil  mom  : 


Damasks  and  velvets,  trimm'd  with  sable  hems, 
The  gold,  the  silver,  and  the  starlike  gems, 
For  fair  maids*  bosoms^  and  kings*  diadems. 
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I       The  glowing  art,  the  suJphire  half-diTiiie, 
The  oils,  the  spice,  the  traits  incarnadine, 

'       The  reeling  liogahcada,  lumbemome  with  wine. 

I 

I      Aad  all  ^a  people  prajM  and  wrought  for  gold  ; 

The  few  lived  suuijitiiously,  imd  freo,  uud  bolJ, 
The  many  toil'd  in  hunger  and  in  cold  : 

But  all  sought  riches ;   man,  and  maid,  and  wife  ; 
Labour's  reward,  the  victory  after  strife  ; 
Biches,  dear  riches,  aim  and  end  of  life. 

Great  Thor  was  dazzled  ;   and  he  eat  Mm  down 

Amid  the  teeming  people  of  the  town. 

And  dofTd  hia  sheepskin  coat  and  jerkin  brown. 

And  robed  himself  in  purple  like  the  rest, 
Hiding  his  mighty  Hammer  in  his  breast, 
And  look'd  a  king,  in  all  hia  form  and  gest. 
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II. 

Him  Loki  followed,  stealthilj  and  slow; 
Lold  tlie  jesting,  and  incredulous  foe, 
That  knew  all  evil,  or  aspired  to  know. 

And  when  the  god  had  prankt  himself  in  state, 
Loki  did  likewise,  and  with  step  elate, 
Moved  to  his  side  and  made  obeisance  great. 

"  Lord  ! "  he  exclaim'd,  "  if  in  this  happj  land 

Thou  art  a  stranger,  as  I  understand, 

Let  me  be  near  thee  at  thy  bold  right  hand ; 

"  And  I  will  show  thee  what  the  country  yields, 
Better  than  clang  of  swords,  and  dint  of  shields; — 
The  wealth  of  Industry,  and  smiling  fields. 

^Is  it  not  good  that  hungry  War  should  cease. 
The  household  virtues  bloom  and  wealth  increase, 
And  the  world  proctper  in  the  light  of  peace  ? 
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"  Come  I  let  me  allow  tbee  bow  ttiU  people  thrive 
And  bow  the^  live  tuid  toil,  sod  fetut  ftod  mva — 
Tbew  busy  workers  in  the  bumaa  bive. 

"  Come  to  the  palace  I  have  built  and  stored  ; 
Thou  Bbalt  be  welcome  to  &  kingly  board. 
And  for  thy  pleaaore  shall  the  wine  be  pour'd. 

"  To  give  thee  joy  shall  Beauty  deck  her  bowery 
And  twine  her  Sowing  locks  with  summer  flower% 
And  dart  live  sunshine  through  thy  heart  in  showers. 

"  Thou  shalt  behold  more  wonder  and  delight 
Than  great  Walhalla  holds,  on  festal  night, 
When  heroes  drink  and  gods  renew  the  fight," 


And  Tbor  went  with  him.      On  bis  path  were  strewn 
Boses  and  lilies.     Loud,  in  joyous  tone, 
Elounded  the  fife,  the  shalm,  and  the  bassoon. 


.of-^-"= 
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On  Beaatj's  bosom,  as  it  heaved  in  sighs. 
Sparkled  the  jewels ;  sparkled  loving  eyes ; 
Sparkled  the  wine-cup;  surged  the  revelriea 


The  god  rejoiced ;  he  quafTd  the  amber  wine. 
And  mortal  beauty,  to  his  raptured  eyne, 
GloVd  with  a  splendour  equal  to  divine. 


He  laugh'd  and  sang ;  and  rojstering  revel  kept, — 
mirough  his  hot  veins  a  drowsy  pleasure  crept. 
And  in  the  lap  of  luxury  he  slept. 


Prone  on  the  couch  his  brawny  limbs  he  threw, — 

Lold  beheld — the  scoffer — ^the  untrue,— 

And  firom  his  slumbering  breast  the  Hammer  drew. 


He  stole  and  vanish'd.  Senseless  as  a  stone 
Slept  mighty  Thor,  until  the  morning  shone. 
And  when  he  waken*d — ^lo !  he  was  alone. 
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Frora  Heaven' 

s  blue  vault 
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"""»" 

low. 

From  Hecla'a 

Biimmit  crowi 

I'd  «-ith  Polar  j 

no.r. 

Came  the  ahiill  echoes  of  a 

voice  of  woe. 

1 

The  big  rains  patter'd  it  la  bubbling  drops. 

The  wild  wind  breathed  it  through  the  trembling  copoe 

The  thunder  spake  it  to  the  mountain-tops ; 

The  deep  sea  moau'd  it  to  the  startled  shore, — 
"Eternal  Justice  rules  the  world  no  more. 
Lost  is  the  Hammer  of  avenging  Thor." 

Good  men  received  the  tidings,  and  vere  sad ; 

The  wicked  heard,  and  reel'd  about  as  mad. 

"  Ours  is  the  world  I "  they  said,  "  B«joice — be  glad  ! 

"  Oars  is  the  world,  to  use  it  as  we  will ; 
Tis  OQTB,  to  bind  or  loose — to  spare  or  kill ; 
Let  us  enjoy  it :   let  ua  take  our  fiU, 
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"  ^or  bath  no  Hammer ;  uerrelesB  is  his  hand 
To  deal  red  Teogeaaoe  o'er  the  joyous  land, 
And  8catt«r  nations,  as  the  storms  the  sand. 

"  Rejoice,  ye  peoples  !  let  the  song  go  round, — 
Kings  are  we  all ;  bring  wreaths  that  ve  be  crown'd. 
And    where    we    tread,    bestrew    with    flowers    tlie 
ground." 

Freed  from  the  fear  of  Heaven's  ayeiigiDg  wrath, 

Men  planted  vices  in  the  open  [lath ; 

The  harvest,  vice  ;  and  crime  the  aftermath. 

Fast  grew,  fast  spread,  the  jMiiaonons  lust  of  gold ; 
Youth's  love — as  in  the  happy  days  of  old — 
Was  given  no  longer, — but  was  bought  and  sold. 

The  young  were  greedy,  calculating,  base ; 
The  greedier  old  thought  nothing  a  disgrace 
But  want  of  money,  or  the  loss  of  place. 
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,    To  nn  ftud  prosper  made  the  world  a  friend  , 
I    To  lie  waa  veuial, — if  it  served  an  end ; 
Twaa  wiso  to  cringe  ;    'twas  politic  to  Liend. 


.  To  Bt«al  ibr  peace  vss  dastordlj'  nod  mi 

To  rob  for  millions,   with  a  soul   ser 
Soil'd  not  the  fiogei-a, — all  success  n 


Each  needy  villain  haggled  for  Lis  price  ; 

The  base  Self-worahip  Bpawn'd  with  every  vicfi, — 

Its  love  was  liist,  its  prudence  avarice  ; 

Its  courage  cruelty ;   its  anger  hate  ; 

Its  caution  lies ;— the  little  and  the  great 

Denied  the  gods,  and  dared  the  blows  of  Fate. 

The  Heavens  grew  dark  with  anger: — "Thor,  awake! 
Where  is  thy  Hammcrl  Shall  the  gods  not  take 
Vengeance  for  evil  1     Shall  their  thirst  not  alake  t 
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"  Where  is  thy  Hammer,  forged  in  Heaven  of  yore — 
The  earth  is  foul  and  rotten  to  the  core — 
Where  is  thy  Hammer, — thou  avenging  Thor  ? " 

IV. 

Through  the  deep  midnight  pierced  the  awful  word — 
"  Bring  back  thy  Hammer."     Earth  and  Heaven  were 

Btirr'd, 
And  Hell's  remotest  depths  the  echoes  heard. 

And  miserable  Thor,  distraught,  forlorn, 

Koam'd  o'er  the  world,  and  held  himself  in  scorn. 

To  be  so  foil'd  by  Loki,  evil-born. 

His  quivering  lips  with  proud  impatience  ciuTd, 
On  Loki's  head  his  bitterest  curse  he  hurFd, 
Plague  of  the  gods,  and  tyrant  of  the  world. 

"  Hast  thou  my  Hammer,  Earth,  or  thou,  oh  Heaven?" 
Earth  spake  not,  nor  the  spheres,  'mid  all  their  seven  ; 
But  from  the  wild  sea- waves  was  answer  given  : — 

B  2 
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"  Thine  awfiil  Hammer  Blwmbere  in  my  breast ; 
Sect  it,  oh  Thor  !  and  happy  be  thy  quest, 
And  free  the  world  from  rapine  and  unrest  1" 

And  Thor  look  ship,  and  eoil'd  the  etormj  aat:-— 
"  CourHge  and  Hope,  my  eomrades  twain  shall  lie. 
WLere'er  ye  waft  me,  oh  ye  wild  winds  free ! 

"  Farewell,  farewell  !  to  all  delights  of  yore. 
To  gods  and  heroes,  and  the  Aegard  ehore, — 
Without  my  Haramer  I  return  no  more! 

"  In  storm,  or  culm,  or  in  the  treacherous  mist. 
The  waves  shall  bear,  and  float  me  as  they  list, 
And  pitying  Heaven  shall  watch  me  and  aasist!" 

Northward,  three  days,  'mid  sleet  and  driving  rain, 
The  vessel  sped  ;  and  north  three  days  again 
It  sailed  in  starlight,  o'er  a  trackless  main. 
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Northward,  still  north,  three  days  and  nights  it  flew, 
And  the  shrill  winds  that  o'er  its  topsails  blew, 
Froze  into  sheets  of  ice  the  heavy  dew. 


North— ever  north  !    The  breeze  forgot  to  blow, 
And  hnsh'd  its  music  in  the  whispering  snow  ; 
Bat  still  the  vessel  cleft  the  waves  below. 


North — ever  north !     Flapp'd  out  the  bellying  sail, 

*Mid  rolling  icebergs  and  a  fitful  gale. 

And  storms  of  cutting  sleet  and  rattling  hail. 


0*er  Heaven's  dark  vault  the  darting  meteors  pour'd. 
Like  hosts  in  conflict — hurrying  horde  on  horde ; — 
And  the  ice  crack'd,  and  sudden  thunders  roar'd. 


Bat  Thor  held  on,  nndaunted  as  of  old, 

Through  storm,  and  fog,  and  sleet,  and  pitiless  cold, 

As  the  ship  bore  him,  by  the  gods  controlled. 
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Northward  no  more!     With  sudtlen  awirl  and  spi^ 

And  clash  like  booiaiug  of  artiilery'a  din, 

The  ioebergB  full  smd  broke,  and  hemm'd  him  in. 

He  hoard  a  sound  of  laughter  sod  of  ^bricks, 

And  saw  a  eliadow  on  the  frozen  peaks. 

That  brought  the  warm  blood  to  his  angry  cheeks. 

"  I  know  thee,  Loki ;  but  the  hour  draws  near 
When  thon  shalt  look  upon  my  face  ;  and  fear ; — 
After  thy  night,  my  nioming  heavenly  clear." 


And  aa  he  spake,  there  flaah'd  e 

Amid  the  pinnaclea,  through  berg  and  floe, 

And  cover'd  all  the  ship  from  jioop  to  prow. 

And  o'er  tlio  ice  came  tripping  like  a  fawn. 
In  the  clear  sunlight  of  a  rosy  dawn. 
When  the  dews  glisten  on  the  grassy  lawn. 
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The  E^r-hair'd  Frigs,  peaceful  and  benign, — 
Her  Hoft  bhie  tyet  stream'd  forth  &  joy  divine, 
And  runbowa  clod  ber  in  celerrtial  shine. 

"  Beneath  thy  keel,"  she  eaid,  "  thy  Hammer  sleeps ; 
Plnnge  thon,  and  seize  it,  in  the  deepest  deeps. 
Where  Loki  cost  it ;  Heaven  eipects  and  weeps." 

Quick  as  a  thought,  upon  the  6oe  he  sprang ; 

The  ice  divided  with  an  iron  clang, 

And  down  be  plunged,  while  Loki's  hiughter  rang. 

Up  from  the  wild  wave,  radiant  as  the  day, 
Issued  the  god,  and  shook  the  icy  spray 
From  hia  broad  lihouldera,  glanciog  in  the  ray, 

And  held  aloft  the  Hammer  in  both  hands : — 
"Rejoice,  ye  nations,  and  be  glad,  ye  lands, 
The  throne  of  Justice  on  the  hill-top  stands ; 
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"  Aud  Tbor's  great  Hammer  vindicates  Qxe  Riglit  1' 
Luki  Aeil  howling,  while  in  roseate  light 

Tlit'  ahij)  sail'd  homeward  through  the  gioomy  uight. 


And  Heftvealy  voic«a  flew  from  fihora  to  eliore ;     ^ 

"  Tremble  je  wioked  !      Earth   is  yours  no  more  ;— ^ 
Found  ia  the  Hamuiei-  of  avenging  Thor  1" 
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I. 

Whsbs  shall  I  hide  mpelf  ?• 

Lost  and  undone!*— 
A  beggar — ^an  outcast — 

Insulting  the  Sun! 
Oh!  Yesterday  yanished! 

How  lovely  wert  thou; — 
The  hope  in  my  spirit, 

The  pride  on  my  brow, 
The  firm  self-reHanee 

My  guardian  and  friend, 
The  courage  unyielding 

That  Fate  could  not  bend; 
Were  mincto  support  me; — 

Oh!  Yesterday  fiur! 
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Come  ba^k,  oh  come  back  to  ii 

Free  from  despair! 
To-day  is  relentlesa. 

My  judge  ajid  my  foe; — 
And  misery  tracks  me, 

Wlierevei- 1  go. 
Mj  temples  are  throbbing 

With  sia  unforgiven; 
Men  shall  not  pity  me! 

Pity  me,  Heaven!" 


Down  came  the  drenching  nin, 
Beating  the  window-pane, 
Hoarsely  the  rusty  vane, 

Groan'd  to  the  blast; — 
Few  in  the  dreary  street, 
Plodded  with  weary  feet; — 
He,  tbrough  the  piercing  gleet 

Shadow-like  passed. 
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The  lunpB  shook  and  Btagger'd, 

And  orwk'd  to  the  wiodj 
And  each  on  the  pavement 

Threw  trailing  behind, 
A  flickering  beam, 
Am  of  fire  on  a  stream, 

Or  torch  of  the  Sprite, 
That  dances  o'er  stagnant  pools 
Cheating  belated  foola, 

ftoonung  at  night. 


Under  the  doorvayti, 

Screened  irom  the  weather, 
Desolate  women  stood 

Cronching  together; 
They,  u  he  passed  them. 

Wondered,  and  gazed;— 
Sud  one  to  the  other, 

"  He  mves,  he  ia  crazedl — 
B  2 
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Something  has  troubled  him,— 

Hark  how  he  moans! 
But  why  should  we  pit;  him 

Here  OD  the  stones? 
And  yet  who  cim  help  it? 

Do  you — if  you  can; — 
I'd  trample  on  Sorrow 

If  I  were  a  man. 
Men  have  no  misery 

Equal  to  ouM !" 
He  saw  not — he  heard  not — 

Poor  way-trodden  flowers. 
Your  pity  escaped  him! 

His  world  was  within  j — 
A  world — or  a  chaos — 

Of  angniah  and  sin. 
The  rain  and  the  tempest 

Were  cool  to  his  cheek, 
Balm  to  his  throbbing  brow, — 

Hai^ !  did  he  speak  ? 
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"  Madness  broods  over  me ! 

Kind-hearted  Deaihr* 
Canst  thoa  not  slielterineP 

Vain  is  my  breath  I 
Take  it  and  welcome— 

And  low  let  me  lie ; 
Low  in  the  quiet  gniTe; 
Deep  in  the  dolefiil  wave ; 
Weary  of  Hying, 

Unworthy  to  die.* 
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IT. 

Down  came  the  drenching  rain. 

Babbling  and  swelling — 
Fierce  blew  the  gpisty  wind, 

Eoaring  and  yelling. 
The  senate  was  silent. 

Its  oraton  fled. 
The  ballproom  was  empty, 

Its  roses  were  dead. 
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Listless  or  half  aw^e 

Through  the  dull  town. 
Fashion  rode  hoinewardfl 

In  ermine  and  down  ; — 
Fashion  and  Beauty 

All  jaded  and  wan ; 
Fast  through  the  tempest 

The  steeds  gallop'd  on. 
Fire  from  their  clanging  hoofs 

Heavily  shod 
'Mid  the  black  rain  pools 

Flashed  where  they  trod. 
Indolent  Fashion, 

Weary  and  warm, 
Saw  from  its  chariot 

That  desolate  form, 
Beating  its  rapid  way 

Deaf  to  the  storm : 
"  Mad !"  said  the  Countess, 
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"Of  drink!"  said  the  Earl ;— 
"  Or  love  !**  said  his  daughter  fair — 
Twisting  her  flaxen  hair 

Back  into  cnrl.  « 


V. 

NPass,  sleepy  Luxury ! 

Pass  on  your  way ! — 
You  know  not  the  wretchedness 

Bom  every  day. 
High  on  life's  summit 

In  sunshine  and  snow, 
You  hear  not  the  torrents 

That  thunder  below. 
Pass !  he  regards  you  not! 

Sees  not,  nor  hears; 
The  roar  of  your  burning  wheels 

Frets  not  his  ears. 
His  senses  are  absent 

In  worlds  of  his 
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I  n  deserts  of  agony 
Lost  and  alone. 


Caim  sleep  the  citizens; — 

Loud  the  wind  hlowe ; — 
If  its  wild  moaning 

Break  their  repose, 
They  dream  as  they  hear  it, 

Or  turn  where  they  lie, 
ConsciouB  of  h^tpiness, 

Knowing  not  why. 
Except  that  the  flush  of  mon 

Lights  not  the  sky. 
Sleep  !  happy  citizens ! 

Sleep  every  one ! 
'Tis  Misery  only 

Wakes  ere  the  Sun. 
Kfst !  Pain  and  Poverty  ! 

Sictip  \  Toil  and  Care  ! 
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Heaven,  though  it  gmre  yoa 

Bordena  to  betr. 
Lightens  tkt  heivj  load. 
Shortens  the  weary  road. 

Breathes  on  your  brainy 
The  balm  and  the  selace 

And  heaHng  of  pain. 
Slumber  ye  milfions 

Cahnly  till  day  I 
Luxury !    Beggary ! 

Sleep,  while  ye  may ! 

vn. 

Onwards,  still  onwards ! 

But  whither  ?  who  knows  P 
Where  the  lights  quiver 
By  the  black  river, 

Thither  he  goes ! 
Frenzy  goes  with  him. 

His  counsel  and  guide, 
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A  phantom,  a  spectre ; 

She  stAlka  by  hia  aitle. 
"  Idiot,"  she  whispers, 

"  See'st  thou  the  end  ? 
Self-respect  flies  from  thee, 

Death  is  thy  Mend ; 
Nothing  is  left  thee !" 

Deep  froni  his  heart 
Came  a  denial,— 

"  O  tempter  depart ; 
She  may  remain  to  me!" 

"  Fool  that  thou  art ! 
Hast  thou  a  truth  to  give 

Pure  as  of  yore  ? 
What  shall  her  broken  trust 

Ever  restore  P 
Live,  and  she'll  hate  thee ; — 

Die ; — she'll  deplore. 
Angel  that  loved  thee  once. 

Lost  evermore!" 
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vm. 

Ceas'd  the  wind,  sunk  the  rain. 

Shone  out  the  starlight ; 
Cabn  o'er  the  silent  stream 

Glitter'd  each  far  light. 
Lonely  in  gloomy  mood, 
On  the  bleak  bridge  he  stood, 
Midway  above  the  flood. 
Looking  down  wistfully 

To  the  dark  waters, 
Qraye  of  the  young  and  fair, 

Passion's  lost  daughters. 

IX. 

Oh,  the  pale  faces 

Surging  and  sailing ! 
Oh,  the  long  garments 

Lapping  and  trailing  I 
In  the  moon-shimmer 

Pallid  and  wan, 
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Vapour-like,  woman-Uke, 

Qleamiug  and  gone  t 
Gleaming  a  moment, 

Then  fa^ng  away; 
Tombed  in  the  ripple. 

Born  in  the  ray  ; 
Ever  he  »aw  their  ghosts, 
Changeful  anct  mournful  hosts, 

Through  the  waves  peering. 
Pointing  their  misty  hands. 

Gibing  and  jeering; — 
Then  to  the  starry  maze 
Turned  his  weak  human  gaze. 

Blinded  by  tears ; 
Felt  on  the  stormy  sea 
Of  his  soul's  agony, 
Dcw-Iike  serenity. 

Drop  from  the  spheres. 
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Ship-like,  iidl-breaBted, 

TrayeUed  the  moon. 
Swift  as  a  ^ndola 

In  a  lagoon. 
Through  the  dottd-highlands 

In  silvery  glow. 
Through  the  white  islands 

Of  tunetted  snow. 
Beautiful!    Beautiful! 

How  eonid  he  dave 
Buffle  with  Passion 

The  placid  night  air — 
Or  gaze  on  the  moonlight 

With  his  despair  ? 
Loyelj,  most  lovely ! 

How  could  he  stand 
There,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven, 

Clenching  his  hand; 


^^^HHi^^l 
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ruming  and  fretting 

At  Fate's  iron  bars, 

An  atom  t  a  grain  of  ilust ! 

Cliidinj  the  stare  ? 

Beautiful!     Beautiful! 

Peace  on  ite  beams, 

Slid  like  a  seraph. 

Into  his  dreams. 
The  mists  of  hia  spirit 

Were  rent  and  withdrawn, 
Beautiful !     Beautiful ! 

Welcome  the  dawn ! 


In  gold  aud  in  purple. 
In  amber  and  grey, 

Under  the  steeple  vanes, 
Eastward  away. 

Over  the  house-tops 
Blushed  the  new  day. 
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Filling  not  wholly 

Heaven's  azure  cap, 
But  liedntlj  and  slowly 

Mom  travelled  up. 
The  moonlight  received  it, 

And  died  in  a  swound ; 
Hesperus  saw  it 

And  vanished,  discrowned- 
Steeple  and  pinnacle, 

Turret  and  spire. 
Crowded  and  countless 

As  flames  in  a  fire ; — 
All  the  great  city, 

As  far  as  the  sight, 
Emerged  into  morning 

And  glimmer'd  in  light. 


XII. 


Smokeless — and  voiceless — 
Majestic  and  fair — 


No  roar  of  its  whirlpool 

Of  struggle  and  cure, 
Broke  the  eweet  rilenw 

Enfolding  the  kit. 
Peace  might  have  made  it 

A  palace  and  dome, 
Co'ild  our  wild  passions 

Allow  it  a  borne. 
Peace !  no ;  it  cannot  rest 
On  the  earth's  teeming  breast; — 

War  is  our  life ! 
Sleep  is  the  truce  of  Qod 

Plucked  from  the  strife ! 
To-morrow,  that  comes  not, 

Shall  Peace  have  her  throne ! 
Low  in  the  sleep;  air 

TnmipetB  are  blown ; — 
Wake  tbee,  great  eity. 

To-day  is  thine  own. 
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Whence  cune  the  tremor, 

The  flush  and  the  start  P 
What  fieot  the  dancing  hlood 

Back  to  his  heart? 
He  saw  as  if  mirror'd. 

That  he  migbti  behold, 
Phantoms  of  Pride  and  Hope, 

Glory  and  (3old ; 
-  Phantoms  that  dazzled  him 

All  hia  life  long. 
Leading  him,  tempting  hiiHj 

Luring  him  wrong. 


Se  saw  his  dark  scroll  of  life 
Bared  to  his  sight, 
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Bpresdiiig  before  liim 

Id  darkness  or  light, 
AU  his  heart's  histoiy, 
AH  his  thought's  mystery  ; 

Back  through  the  years 
To  the  diDi  distance 

Of  his  first  tears  ; 
Back  to  the  early  days, 

When  a  fair  boy, 
Spotlesa  and  artless 

He  carolled  ia  joy, 
Plaiting  green  rushes, 

And  gathering  flowers. 
Full  of  wUd  fancies 

As  April  of  showera  ; 
Back  to  the  happy  time, 

Crowned  with  hia  youth, 
When  his  heart's  visions 

Were  Beauty  and  Truth ; 
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Back  to  bis  moonlights, 

His  yearnings  and  sighs, 
When  the  best  Heayen  be  sought 
Lay  in  a  maiden's  thought, 

Or  her  blue  eyes ; 
Back  to  the  darkness 

Clouding  bis  mom ; 
Darkness  and  discord. 

And  longings  forlorn, 
Errors  and  frailties 

And  sufferings  keen, 
With  flashes  of  gladness 

And  glory  between. 

XV. 

Moodily,  sullenly 

Watching  the  tide. 
Still  the  bad  angel 

Stood  at  bis  side ; 
o  2 
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Black  o'er  his  path 

Tell  her  shadow  of  fear, 
Angrily  whispered 

Her  voice  in  his  ear ; 
Her  voice  of  reproaches 

Too  dreadful  to  hear. 
*•  Look  ill  thy  heai-t,"  she  suio. 

"  Fool!  and  dcspiiirl 
Fool — that  woultVst  live 

With  such  guilt  ou  thy  heau- 
Grit-'f  is  for  living  men 

Peace  for  the  dead  !" 


IVI. 

Out  from  the  sunshine 
An  answer  there  went^— 

<'  Hush  thee,  ftlBe  spntg 
The  man  shiU  iqwnt  i"— 

Qoi*B  meixj  ihall  wra  ISr 


.'t^»- 
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He  looked  thnnigh  the  moming, 

And  saw  thee  above : 
The  light  of  thy  garment'e  hran 

Dazzled  the  day ; 
Soft  thiongh  the  puiple  air 

Borne  iar  away, 
Voices  ecatatio 

Seemed  mingling  to  say, 
"  The  man  shall  not  periBh  !*' 

Shine  brighter,  bright  dream  1 
O'er  his  dark  memory, 

SpaiMis  and  beam ; 
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Shine  vision  of  Beauty 
His  heart  to  allume, 

Good  angels  be  with  him, 
Day  damiB  on  his  gloom  ! 
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I. 

EusowxBZD  aioid  the  Sraittj  Slla 

The  quiet  vilkge  lay, 
Two  rows  of  ancient  cottages 

Beside  the  public  way, 
A  modest  church,  with  ivied  tower^ 

And  spire  with  moases  grey. 


Beneath  the  elm's  o'erarching  hongha 

The  little  ohildies  isn ; 
The  eelf-iame  shadows  flecked  the  sward 

In  days  of  good  Qoeea  Anne ; 
And  then,  as  now,  the  children  sang 

Beneath  its  branches  tall — 
They  grew,  they  loved,  they  sinned,  tiiey  died— 

The  tree  outlived  them  alL 
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Biit  stiU  the  human  flow'rets  grew, 
And  still  the  children  played. 

And  ne'er  the  tree  lacked  youthful  feet 
To  frolic  in  its  shade. 

The  ploughhoj'a  whistle  in  the  spring, 
Or  chant  of  happy  mnid. 


Oh,  pleasant  green  of  Micklcthoipe  ! 

From  far  Australian  shore. 
From  deep  Canadian  wilderness 

That  hears  St.  Lawrence  roar, 
From  ships  in  the  Pacific  seas, 

Or  coast  of  Labrador, 
Comes  back  to  thee  the  tender  thought, 

With  dear  remembrance  crowned ; 
Thy  wandering  children  love  thee  well. 

And  all  the  landscape  round, 
And  dream  of  thee  m  lonely  nights. 

And  think  thee  holy  ground. 
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And  so  tboa  art ;  and  bo  AaXt  be ; — 

Where'er  thy  loved  ones  room, 
The  vision  of  thine  ancient  tree 

Shall  Bpeak  to  them  of  home ; 
The  ancient  tree,  the  lone  chnrchyard, 

The  monitoiy  apire, 
And  smoke  Qpcnrliug  throngh  the  wood, 

From  distant  cottage  fire — 
The  scene  of  many  a  mother's  kiss, 

Or  bleeaing  of  a  lira. 


Twai  Sond^  mom,  and  Parson  Vale, 

Bdored  of  high  and  low. 
With  smiles  for  all  men's  happiness, 

And  heart  for  every  woe. 
Walked  meekly  to  the  paiish  church. 

With  hair  as  white  as  snow — 
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Walked  meekly  to  the  panah  church, 

Amid  his  daughters  three — 
There  were  more  angels  at  his  etda 

Than  mortal  eyea  could  Bee — 
The  four  were  seven — for  with  them  went 

Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 


Faith,  Hope,  and  heavenly  Charity — 

Whate'er  the  good  man  taught, 
Whate'er  his  test,  these  blessed  three 

Were  present  to  hia  thought ; 
He  never  scorned  his  fellow  men, 

Or  held  the  humblest  nought. 
He  warned  the  strong,  be  raised  the  weak, 

And,  like  his  Master  mild, 
He  helped  and  comforted  the  poor. 

And  loved  each  little  child, 
And,  'mid  the  moil  and  dust  of  life. 

Went  forward  undefiled. 
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TIT. 

His  eldest  daughter,  matron  fsar, 

In  beauty's  perfect  noon, 
Mature,  and  redolent  of  sweets, 

And  pleasant  as  a  tune, 
Walked  at  his  side ;  his  life's  best  charm, 

Since  one  perchance  more  dear. 
Had  gone  before  him  to  the  grave. 

In  summer  of  her  year, 
And  left  him  memories  and  regrets. 

And  three  fond  hearts  to  cheer. 


Tin. 

Sweet  Lilian  Yale !  if  some  denied 
The  splendours'  of  her  face. 

Not  one  denied  her  perfect  charm 
Of  gentleness  and  grace. 

No  dazzling  beauty  fired  her  eyes. 
But  on  her  brow  serene, 
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£oilin)ncd  upon  tliat  ivotj  seat, 
Sat  Goodness,  like  a  queen. 


1 


The  quiet  ripple  of  her  smile 

Revealed  the  peaceful  mind, 
The  mellow  moonlight  of  her  eyes 

Her  sympathies  refined ; 
And  when  she  spoke,  the  audible  charm 

Was  Beauty  for  the  blind. 
Her  gentle  heart  was  wooed  and  won, 

But  he  whose  name  she  bore, 
Adventurous  for  the  sake  of  wealth 

Had  sought  the  Australian  shore; 
And  delved  the  mines  of  Ballarat 

For  undiscovered  ore. 


But  not  for  sake  of  gold  alone 
Went  Aubrey  from  his  bride, 
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'Twaa  resUeBS  youth,  'twas  lore  of  change, 

'Twas  old  ancertntl  pride, 
'Twos  hope  to  ruse  a  fallen  hotue 

From  penory'B  diBgrace — 
To  purchase  back  &x)in  usurera 

The  birthright  of  hia  rsce ; 
And  dwell  respected  like  his  sires 

In  Aubrey  Park  ftud  Place. 


So  Lilian  kept  her  father's  house, 

Beloved — and  loving  duty— 
A  youthful  matron — fairest  sight 

In  all  the  realm  of  Beauty. 
No  dream  had  she  of  sudden  wealth 

From  all  her  lord's  endeavour — 
She  only  prayed  his  safe  return — 

Besigoed; — but  hopeful  ever. 
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xn. 
The  four — ^the  seveo — went  into  church. 

So  meek,  so  calm,  and  boly ; — 
But  one  uniwen  bad  gone  before 

With  downcast  eyes  and  lowly. 
Pallid  and  fiunt,  and  travel-worn, 
Like  one  sick-bearted  and  forlorn  ; 

He  shunned  tbe  inquiring  look. 
And  sat  witb  chin  upon  hi^  hand 

And  eyes  upon  the  Book, 

SIT  I. 

The  parson  preached  on  Vanity, 

And  taught  his  simple  flock 
How  lust  of  gold  would  cheat  tbe  hope 

Till  the  very  fiends  did  mock,^ 
The  vanity  of  vanities — 

The  lesson  new  and  old — 
That  virtue  was  the  only  wealth 

Wbose  sum  was  never  told ; 
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That  love  of  money  chilled  the  heart 

And  made  the  free  a  slave, 
And  took  away  from  life  and  soul 

More  bounties  than  it  gave ; 
That  all  the  gold  was  ever  coined 

Was  impotent  to  buy 
Departed  youth,  lost  peace  of  mind, 

A  sunbeam  in  the  sky, 
Or  half  a  minute  from  the  grave 

In  life's  last  agony. 

XIV. 

''  Behold!"  he  said,  ''the  honest  man 

Who  earns  his  daily  bread. 
And,  unabashed,  lifts  up  to  Heaven 

His  independent  head ; 
And  taking  blessings  when  they  come, 

Enjoys  them  while  they  last ; 
And  waits  the  future  day  with  hope. 

While  thankful  for  the  past. 
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And  look  at  GrcBsng,  old  and  sad, 
With  millions  in  his  stor^^ 

With  parks  and  farms,  and  ndnee  and  mills, 
And  fisheries  on  the  shore : — 

His  money  is  his  bane  of  life, 
He  dreads  the  workhouse  door. 


XV. 

''  He  dreams  his  wife,  his  child,  his  friends, 

His  servants,  all  mankind. 
Are  leagued  to  plunder  and  deceive — 

He  trembles  at  the  wind : 
He  shakes  with  palsy  and  distrust — 

He  fares  like  beggar  hind. 
He  grudges  nature  half  the  crust 

That  hungry  need  demands, 
Andseesinyirionsoftheday 

The  auction  of  his  lands ; 
His  body  in  the  pauper's  grave, 

His  gold  in  robber  hands." 
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A  aigh,  deep'drawn,  betrayed  some  heart 

That  r«It  compunctious  wrong ; — 
The  preacher  heard ;  oh,  lonely  heart ! 

Take  courage  and  be  strong ! — 
"  Behold  agiun,  how  Sporua  lived; — 

From  youth  till  past  hie  prime. 
From  mom  of  manhood  to  its  eve, 

He  tofled  for  future  time. 
His  forehead  turned  from  Heaven  to  Earth, 

In  piclcing  gold  from  slime ; 
Gold  for  his  need,  to  keep  and  breed, 

That  ere  his  life's  last  hour. 
Among  the  mighty  of  the  land, 

The  Lord  of  hall  And  bower, 
He  might  be  worshipped  for  his  wealth. 

And  float  in  seas  of  power. 
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"  Unhappy  prisoner, — self-imnmrcd  ! 

Poor  hunter  of  a  shade ! 
The  o'er-khoured  brain  refused  its  work— 

The  fire  of  life  decayed. 
Amid  the  ruins  of  his  mind, 

Enthron'd  in  darkness  grim. 
Lord  of  his  life,  there  sat  a  fiend 

Would  tear  him  limh  from  limb ; 
Oh  Death,  that  pitiest  all  below, 

Look  down  and  pity  him  !" 


Again  an  audible  sigh  escaped 

A  smner  in  the  crowd ; — 
None  knew  the  heart  that  thus  betrayed 

Its  agonies  aloud : 
But  the  preacher  looked  with  eyes  benign  ;- 

"  Come !  hear  an  olden  talc, 


~-^j       ■»j— L.mi.  ■  ■»! 
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Culled  firom  the  storehouse  of  the  Past — 
A  truth  within  the  veil.'* 


The  murmurous  river  of  breath  was  hushed,- 

Like  the  ripple  of  a  brook, 
When  the  sudden  frost  comes  flashing  down 

And  fixes  it  with  a  look ; — 
So  vast  the  silence  as  he  spoke, 

You  might  have  heard  the  grass 
Hustle  and  wave  to  the  fitful  winds, 

And  the  bee,  in  haste  to  pass, 
Sounding  a  trump  like  a  martial  call 

On  a  clarion  of  brass. 


You  might  have  heard  the  sparrow  cheep 
Mid  the  yew-berries  juicy  red, 

And  the  long  rank  nettles  singing  a  dirge 
Over  the  nameless  dead, 

D  2 
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Where  they  lay  u  calmly  as  the  'aqmro 
With  the  'scutcheons  o'er  his  head — 

Calmly,  calmly,  pauper  and  'squire. 
Each  in  his  narrow  bed ! 


ar&e  BuiltCT. 
"  What  art  thou  building,  building. 

So  lofty  to  behold, 
With  the  silver  and  the  gilding 

The  ivory  and  the  gold, 
And  poq)hry  coluinna  rising 

Like  trees  in  the  forest  old  ? 

"  Why  place  thy  marble  basemciita 
So  deep  in  the  cold  earth's  veins, 

And  thy  towers  and  ivindow  easements 
So  high  o'er  the  steeple  fanes. 

And  why  those  jionderous  porti;ls 
With  iron  bolts  and  chains  P 
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"  And  why  those  guards  and  warders 

With  horn  and  signal  calls, 
And  far  on  thy  furthest  borders 

The  moats  and  brazen  walls  F — 
Dost  fear  invading  robbers, 

Or  the  foeman  in  thy  halls  ?" 

"  I  build  a  house  of  splendour, 

Where  in  the  worid's  despite, 
I  may  force  the  hours  to  render 

Their  tribute  of  delight ; 
A  house  on  the  hill-top  shining, 

Far  seen,  like  a  star  at  night. 

"  I  dread  nor  thief,  nor  foeman  ; — 
My  board  shall  teem  with  cheer. 

When  hunger  bids,  shall  no  man 
Be  scorned  or  stinted  here. 

But  I  raise  these  grates  and  turrets 
To  guard  me  from  a  Fear ! 
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"  To  guard  me  safe-enfoldca 
Like  a  seed  at  the  ajiplc-core ; 

Oh  bolts  and  barriers  golden, 
Keep  well  the  out«r  door. 

That  SoBBOw  may  not  eater 
To  sting  me  as  of  yore !" 

"  Oh  fool,  in  thy  lordly  palace ! 

Oh  rool,  with  bolts  and  bars! 
Thou'lt  find  her  in  tliy  chalice  ; 

She'll  float  in  the  wild-wind  cars  ; 
She'll  glide  in  the  air  thou  brcathest ; 

She'll  Bmite  thee  from  the  stars  ! 

"  She'll  come  to  thee  in  the  morning 
When  the  light  of  day  streams  in, 

She'll  sit  with  thee  in  the  evening,— 
Thou  fool,  and  child  of  sin  !— 

And  whisper  at  thy  pillow, 
And  chura  thee  of  her  kin. 
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"  In  spite  of  all  thy  building, 

And  all  thy  warders  stout, 
And  all  thy  gold  and  gilding, 

She'll  hedge  thee  round  about : — 
Heart-purity,  and  goodness. 

Alone  shall  keep  her  out." 


The  little  flock  went  cheerily  forth. 

That  sunny  summer  mom ; 
The  poor  roan,  at  his  humble  feast. 

Looked  out  on  the  growing  corn. 
And  ble88ed  the  Providence  of  Heaven, 

And  the  hour  that  he  was  bom : 
And  the  rich  man  owned  that  wealth  alone 

Was  a  boon  of  little  worth. 
If  it  brought  not  happy  peace  of  mind, 

And  the  glow  of  innocent  mirth. 
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And  the  will  to  cheer  anJ  Banctily 
The  bye-waj'B  cf  the  earth. 

ISII. 

'Twaa  Monday  mom  at  Mieklcthorpe, 

And  all  its  little  world 
Was  up  and  stirring — out  or  in ; — 
The  mill  resumed  its  chck  and  din. 

And  the  mill-wheel  spun  and  swirrd, 
And  the  mil!-streain  danced  in  the  morning  light, 

And  all  its  eddies  curl'd. 

The  mealy  miller  sniffed  the  breeze. 

And  hoded  pleasant  weather ; 
The  sturdy  blacksmith  bared  his  arm, 

And  donned  his  apron-leather ; 
While  the  jangling  bells  of  the  waggoner's  team 

They  all  kept  time  together. 
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The  hostler  whistled  a  poaching  tune; 

And  the  landlord  of  the  "Crown," 
Buddy  and  round,  came  out  to  greet 

The  coach  from  the  distant  town ; — 
For  the  railway  spared  this  nook  of  hills, 

By  leagues  of  park  and  down. 
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XXIV. 

The  gardener's  lad,  who  pruned  the  trees 

That  grew  hy  the  rectory  wall. 
Sang  as  he  wrought,  with  wandering  thought, 

And  a  heart  at  peace  with  all. 
Merry  the  lay,  and  clear  as  day ; 

The  parson  heard  the  words 
Come  in  at  the  open  window-sill, 

With  the  twitter  of  the  hirds ; 
And  smiled  to  himself  a  quiet  smile — 

"  An  honest  lad  and  free. 
If  he  helieve  in  the  song  he  sings — 

And  a  song  well  sung!"  quoth  he. 
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Earl  ilorman  anli  Soljn  Criimatu 

"  THBOuan  great  Earl  Norman's  acres  wide, 

A  prosperous  aad  a  good  land, 
'Twill  take  jou  fifty  miles  to  ride. 

O'er  grass,  and  com,  and  woodland. 
His  age  is  sixty-nine,  or  near — 

And  I'm  scarce  twentj--two,  man. 
And  have  but  fifty  pounds  a-year — 

Poor  John  Tniman ! 
But  would  I  change  ?     I'fiiith !  not  I ! 

Oh  no,  not  I,  says  Truman ! 

"  Earl  Norman  dwells  in  halls  of  state, 

The  grandest  in  the  county ; 
Has  forty  cousins  at  his  gate, 

To  feed  upon  his  bounty. 
But  then  he's  deaf;  the  doctor's  care — 

While  I  in  whispers  woo,  man, 
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And  find  my  physic  in  the  air — 
Stout  John  Truman ! 

D'ye  tlunk  I'd  change  for  thrice  his  gold  ? 
Oh  no,  not  I,  says  Truman ! 

"  Earl  Norman  hoasts  a  gartered  knee — 

A  proof  of  royal  graces ; 
I  wear,  by  Nelly  wrought  for  me, 

A  silken  pair  of  braces. 
He  sports  a  star  upon  his  breast, 

And  I  a  violet  blue,  man — 
The  gift  of  her  who  loves  me  best^ 

Proud  John  Truman ! 
I'd  be  myself — and  not  the  Earl — 

Oh  that  would  I,  says  Truman ! " 


XXV. 


There  were  more  listeners  to  the  song 
Than  the  jocund  gardener  knew. 


Tlio  pai'soD,  and  liis  daughters  fair, 

With  their  eyes  of  mciry  blue. — 
And  one  without,  by  the  hawthont-hedge, 

Who  roamed  the  green  lanes  through  ; 
Who  roamed  the  green  lanes  tip  and  down, 

But  stopped  as  the  gardener  saag. 
And  heard  the  sound  of  his  careless  voice 

As  clear  on  the  breeze  it  rang  ; 
"  Ah  me !"  he  said,  with  bitter  thought, 

"  For  the  days  for  ever  gone, 
When  I  eould  sing  in  the  morning  light 

With  the  whole  world's  henison, 
And  fear  no  fiend  in  my  own  heart's  core 

Goading  me  ever  on!" 


Tumultuous  discord  filled  his  soul — 
How  could  he  stand  to  hear. 

The  jarring  joy,  the  mocking  mirth 
That  sprang  from  a  conscience  clear 
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Away  !  away !  for  the  shadow  fell, 
And  the  darkness  gathered  near ! 

xrvn. 

One  glance  at  Lilian  through  the  leaves. 

As  she  stood  mid  the  lattice  flowers, 
Jiooking  abroad  like  a  ray  of  light 

On  this  darkening  world  of  ours, 
And  he  was  gone ;  he  knew  not  whither — 

Into  the  wild-wood  bowers ; — 
Into  the  wild-wood's  deepest  bowers 

Where  none  might  see  his  pain, 
And  where  the  pitying  trees  might  shield 

The  sunshine  from  his  brain ; 
Where  he  might  weep ;  if  tears  would  come 

With  their  showers  of  blessed  rain : 
Not  yet !  not  yet !  his  barren  eyes 

Implored  the  dews  in  vain. 
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O'er  Meikleham  Down  the  evening  star 

Shone  radiant  as  the  moon. 
The  balancmg,  floatbg,  twinkjiiig  lai-It 

As  blithe  as  it  wero  noon, — 
Keecived  the  twilight  with  a  song ; — 

More  free  than  the  nightingale, 
Who  keeps  her  fancies  for  the  stars 

And  chants  to  the  moonlight  pale, 
But  lets  the  daylight  glow  unsung;— 

Not  so  the  liberal  lark, 
Fainihar  as  the  fragrant  air 

Who  hails  both  dawn  and  dark  ; 
Like  a  cheerful  heart,  too  busy  with  joy 

To  dream  the  world  goes  wrong, 
But  thankful  ever,  complaining  never. 

Buoys  itself  up  with  song. 
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XUX. 

Across  the  Down  went  Lucy  Gore, 

The  farmer's  only  daughter, 
But  nine  years  old — with  glowing  cheeks 

And  smiles  like  wimpling  water. 
Three  miles  she  sped  to  Micklethorpo, 

By  shady  lane  and  alley, 
Across  the  stiles  and  through  the  copse, 

And  the  corn-fields  in  the  valley ; 
As  hrave  as  childish  innocence 

That  fears  nor  foe  nor  stranger, 
She  never  stopped  or  looked  behind, 

Or  thought  of  toil  or  danger. 


With  little  hand  she  gently  tapped 
At  the  open  Rectory  door ; 

To  Parson  Yale,  and  him  alone, 
Her  earnest  bode  she  bore ; 
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Anil  Lilian  ^ve  her  welcome  kind, 

But  wotidured  what  coulJ  bring 
So  young  a  carrier  dove  as  this 
Bo  late  upon  the  wing. 

XXXI. 

The  simple  tale  was  briefly  told— 

A  man  in  evil  plight, 
A  stranger  in  her  father's  house, 

Lay  suffering  in  their  sight: 
Self-tortured — wandering  in  bis  speech— 

With  fancies  dark  and  wild — 
And  unintelligible  all, 

"  Except,"  said  the  little  child, 
'■  When  lie  calls  oa  Parson  Vale  to  come. 

For  God's  and  pity's  sake. 
And  hear  the  sorrows  of  his  heart 

Before  his  heart  shall  break  ; — 
And  I,"  said  Lucy  Gore,  "am  come 

For  Christ's  and  pity's  sake." 
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The  Panon's  &ce,  a  moming  slcy 

Suffused  with  light  from  Heaven, 
Grew  radiant  with  his  meek  resolve ; — 

"  Be  «U  001  rina  forgivm — 
I'll  go,  and  cheer  the  soul-dck  man." — 

He  kissed  his  children  three 
LoTingl;  on  the  cheek  and  brow — 

And  Lucy  Qore  and  he 
Went  hand-in-haud  across  the  down, 

In  the  light  of  charity. 
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"  THpTl'BT  better,  Edward,"  said,  in  gentle  tone, 
Aubrey's  own  Lilian,  o'er  his  pillow  bending ; 
"  The  fever  and  the  agony  are  gone, 
And  peace  is  with  thee."     One  warm  tear  descending, 
Fell  on  his  hand.     "  Oh,  piteous  dew,"  he  siud, 
"  That  shows  she  loves  roe ;  woiJd  the  healing  flow 
If  I  could  tell  her  all  that  she  must  know 
When  the  cold  grass  waves  dankly  o'er  my  head?  " 


"  Aye !  Edward !  I  am  thine ;  whate'er  thou  art  !" 

TTin  pale  face  shone  with  ecstacy  of  gladness — 

A  moment  only :  looming  from  his  heart 

Came  the  dark  shadow  of  unsolaced  sadness. 

"  Few  are  mine  Lours,"  he  said,  "  and  full  of  sorrow, 

But  if  thou'lt  pity  and  forgive  my  guilt, 
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I  could  die  happier ;  fix)m  thy  &ce  I  borrow 
Mine  only  joy ;— Thou'lt  pity  me  P—Thou  wilt  ?" 

m. 

'*  Aye!  from  my  heart's  deep  heart,  and  inmost  soul ! 

How  could  I  love  thee,  if  I  did  not  share 

AU  thoa  endurest ;  all  but  thy  despair  P 

Look  up  repenting :     Faith  shall  make  thee  whole ; 

And  if  this  human  love,  so  frail  and  fond, 

Shall  lead  thee  to  it,  rise  from  thy  despond, 

And  know  it  thine ;  thine  only,  as  of  yore, 

And  thine,  thine  only— now  and  evermore. 

TV, 

''  True  love  bears  all  but  treason  to  itself 
In  sorrow,  comforting ;  in  loss  of  pelf 
Coining  its  looks  to  treasure ;  kindly  words 
To  fortunes  and  estates ;  in  guilt  and  pain 
Looking  up  hopefully  through  Sorrow's  rain 
To  sunshine  and  the  chant  of  heavenly  birds  (** 

s2 
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"  Let  me  die  happy !"  said  the  feeUe  man  ; — 
The  pBTEoa  entered,  all  his  visage  bright 
With  inward  glory, — "No — thou  shalt  not  die — 
LUy  brings  comfort,  all  that  true  love  can. 
But  I  bring  greater;  on  thy  soul's  dim  night 
Impetuous  morning  rushes  from  the  sky, 
And  shows  thee  hope  on  earth  as  well  as  heaven." 
He  looked  up  doubtful, — "  I  am  unforgiven !" 


"Nay!"  said  the  parson.    "Barest  thou  define 
The  infinite  height  and  depth  of  love  divine 
Or  scope  of  merey  ?     Leave  us  for  a  space, 
Lilj%  my  child."     She  glided  from  the  place 
Lilie  a  fair  sunbeam  from  the  lingering  gloom. 
And  Aubrey  felt  a  chilness  in  the  room  ; 
And  darkness  where  so  late  pure  light  had  shone. 
"  Why  didst  thou  bid  my  star  of  peace  be  gone  ? 
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Without  her  presence  life  forgets  to  bum — 
Let  me  not  die  until  the  light  return !" 

Three  hours  beside  his  bed  the  good  man  sat, 

Watchful,  benign,  and  patient.     Their  discouise 

Lilian  nor  knew,  nor  guessed ; — but  hoped  and  prayed 

That  on  her  lord's  sad  soul  long-vanished  peace 

Might  fall  like  moonlight  on  a  troubled  se% 

Or  choral  music  in  cathedral  aisles, 

That  stills  all  worldly  passion  where  it  breathes. 

And  wafbs  the  willing  fancf  straight  to  heaven 

Amid  the  seraphim  that  know  and  love, 

And  milder  cherubim  that  love  and  know;— 

Their  whispers,  melodies,  their  converse  high, 

Eternal  harmonies  unheard  of  men 

Imagined  only  by  the  ecstatic  few 

Who  catch  far  off  faint  echoes  of  their  song, 

And  tell  to  none  the  mysteries  they  dream. 
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Was  her  hope  vwa  ?     SLe  thought  not,  when  eho  saw 

Her  father's  face  i  and  whca  he  epoke,  the  hope 

Flushed  into  certainty.     "  Let  him  repose — 

He  hath  heard  news  that  wiD  rerive  his  souL 

No  evil  dreams  shall  vex  him ; — let  him  rest. 

Watch  thou  beside  him,  Lily,  if  thou  wilt. 

And  when  he  wakes,  make  knovm  that  I  am  here. 

Say  nothing  more  of  me,  but  of  thyself 

All  that  thy  love  may  dictate.     He  is  healed." 


And  so  it  happened.     "  Lily,"  said  her  lord, 
Ere  passed  the  week,  as,  leaning  on  her  arm, 
He  walked  in  sunshine  through  the  leafy  lanes, 
And  caught  the  odorous  breezes  on  his  cheeks — 
"  I  feel  new  life ;  all  joys  that  I  had  lost 
Have  come  back  greater,  fairer  than  before ; 
To  thee  I  owe  them,  and  thy  saintly  sire. 
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When  I  am  stronger,  as  I  soon  shall  be, 

I'll  tell  thee  all  the  evil  I  have  done 

Since  last  I  left  thee  for  the  golden  land ; 

And  all  the  good,  I  hope^  fall  blessed  with  thee, 

To  do  hereafter.     Courage  fails  me  yet — 

But  no,  not  courage ; — only  strength ; — ^that  comes 

Daily  and  hourly.     Meanwhile,  the  blue  sky, 

The  wind  that  wantons  'mid  the  oaken  boughs. 

And  sports  amid  thy  hair,  dear  love,  and  mine ; 

The  simshine,  and  the  wild  flowers  by  the  way. 

The  innocent  carol  of  the  heartsome  birds, 

Fill  me  with  joy  so  deep,  I  dread  to  tell 

How  blest  I  am,  lest  telling  it  should  mar. 

And  seem  to  invite  the  lurking  fiends  that  watch 

To  strike  the  goblet  from  our  thirsty  lips. 

And  punish  happiness  that  boasts  too  soon ; — 

As  if  they  said — *  since  happiness  can  be, 

The  fault  is  ours ; — out  with  it  firom  the  world  1* " 
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"  Be  glad  and  fear  not !"  was  the  prompt  reply, 

"  Innocent  joy  is  piety  to  God, 

A  joy  divisive,  like  tbe  light  of  heaven, 

Fur  in  itself,  and  making  all  things  fair. 

Even  in  its  shadow!"  Tims  they  walked  and  spake; 

And  thus  came  splendour  to  his  fading  eye. 

Thus  came  the  crimson  to  his  pallid  cheek. 

The  hopeful  courage  to  his  youthful  heart 

That  Sorrow  had  not  dulled  with  apathy, 

Or  punctured  with  the  poisonous  gall  of  hate. 


"  Thy  father  knows  my  secret — so  must  thou," 
Said  Aubrey  to  his  wife  one  summer  mom. 
Sitting  upon  the  green  sward  'midthe  flowers ; 
"I've  strength  to  tell  it,  and  from  thee,  sweet  heart, 
I  may  hide  nothing — of  thy  love  secure ; — 
Dreading  to  lose  thy  love,  I  might  conceal 
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Aught  that  would  rob  me  of  the  meanest  mite 
Of  an  affection  which  is  more  than  life ; — 
That  which  upholds  it,  chastens  and  adorns. 

xn. 

"The  shadow  is  past:  the  storm-bent  tree,  unscathed, 

Stands  in  its  place  and  lifbs  its  boughs  to  heaven, 

And  if  I've  suffered — suffering  nerves  the  strong. 

The  placid  river,  flowing  through  the  mead. 

Shows  not  its  strength ;  but  when  its  pathway  slopes 

Downwards  'mid  jagged  rocks,  and  chasms  austere, 

It  knows  the  task  necessity  decreed, 

And  awes  the  world  with  spectacle  of  power. 

Such  coarse  I've  run  ;  and  now,  grown  calm  once  more, 

I  can  reflect  the  starlight  of  thine  eyes. 

And  mirror  in  clear  heart  the  things  of  heaven. 

Come  place  thy  hand  in  mine,  and  hear  the  tale." 


!   LCJIP  OF   OOLO. 


£ul  1^(  ^innt^. 


Two  years  ago,  five  hundred  souU, 

We  sailed  in  the  good  ship  "Anne," 
Some  to  trade,  and  many  to  dig. 

And  some  under  FortunL^'s  ban  ; 
But  all  intent  on  the  bright  red  gold, 

That  gladdens  the  heart  of  man. 


No  tears  were  shed,  as  our  vessel  sped 

"Where  the  free  fresh  breezes  bore ; 
We  thought  of  the  wealth  our  hands  should  v. 

And  cared  not  to  deplore 
A  land  urmothcrly  to  us, 

Who  drove  us  from  her  shore. 
Wherever  we  would,  for  evil  or  ffooil. 

To  wipe  away  the  stain 


That  pOTerty  buins  on  the  breast  and  brow, 
With  a  brand  like  that  of  Cain  ;— 

To  rub  it  off  with  the  virtoe  of  goltl. 
And  tbe  potency  of  gain. 


There  were  but  two— and  I  waa  one — 

R^retful  to  depart ; 
And  we  were  fiiends,  we  knew  not  why, 
Except  for  the  hidden  sympathy 

That  acts  &oin  heart  to  heart 
Magnetic,  ere  the  tongue  can  say 

"My  friend!  I  feel  thou  arti" 


Like  one  awaking  from  a  dream. 
Ere  the  mist  of  slumber  clears, 

I  wondered  whether  I  slept  or  wak'd, 
And  what  made  tarry  my  team ; 
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Asking  myself — ''And  can  it  be 
That  I*ve  done  my  heart  such  wrong 

As  to  leave  my  Lily — my  Queen  of  flowers — 
That  bloomed  in  my  bosom  long, 

And  join,  for  the  sake  of  the  dreary  dross, 
This  miserable  throng  ?*' 

T. 

But  Hope  went  with  me ;  thou  wert  safe. 

And  I  thought  of  a  coming  day, 
When  my  Lily  should  bloom  in  a  lordly  bower, 

The  Queen  of  my  life's  glad  May; 
And  built  high  palaces  of  cloud. 

To  gleam  in  the  morning  ray. 
Palace  and  tower  of  changing  form ; — 

Ever  they  fell  and  rose, 
But  ever  amid  their  purple  halls. 

And  corridors  of  snows, 
I  saw  the  gleam  of  thy  spangled  robes, 

And  thy  feet  like  twinkling  stars ; 
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And  heard  thy  voice,  and  uw  thy  fkcc 
Ptiermg  through  golden  ban. 


At  ereniiig,  when  the  son  went  down. 

All  bearen  for  his  attire, 
We  watched  the  gloiy  of  his  face — 

The  old  Imperial  Sire — 
Sinking  to  rest  in  the  r^;al  we 

In  robes  of  crimeon  fire. 


Five  hnndred  souls  on  good  ship  board, 

And  only  two  to  bleu 
The  splendour  of  the  closing  day. 

And  tbe  twilight  loveliness  I 
Five  hundred  souls,  and  only  two 

To  look  into  the  night, 
In  its  ineffable  mqesty. 

And  wonder  at  the  sight, 


BIHHI^^I 
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With  loTO 

no  language  could  express, 

And  jea 

i-ninga  infinite  I 

We  saw  CO 

The  iroiceleee  thought  of  each ; 

The  frozen  founts  of  sympathy 

Were  loosened  into  speech. 
The  Hghthouse  glittered  faint  and  far, 

But  ere  we  lost  its  flame. 
Each  knew  the  other's  hopes  and  fears, 

His  kindred  and  his  name  ; 
The  uneasy  spirit  that  urged  liim  forth, 

And  the  country  whence  he  came. 


Four  weary  months  on  the  dreary  sea. 
We  paced  the  deck  together ; 

Dreading  no  foe  hut  the  treacherous  berg 
And  the  hreezetcss  summer  weather, 
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WLen  the  idle  topsail  hung  on  the  mast 
Ab  useless  as  a  feather. 


X. 

The  sailors  glancing  to  the  south 

Discoursed  of  mist  and  snow, 
"  Heaven  grant !"  they  said,  "  deliverance 

From  the  iceherg  and  the  floe  !*' 
Far  as  our  wondering  eyes  could  reach 

Uprose  their  summits  clear ; — 
Like  cities  on  a  distant  shore 

We  saw  them  floating  near ; 
Cathedrals,  pinnacles,  and  towers, 

And  palaces  of  cold, 
Bose-tinted,  amber,  opal  blue, 

Alight  with  living  gold. 


XI. 


Fair  Ocean  Alps !  we  could  but  gaze 
With  wonder  and  delight. 
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Tliough  atUl  the  wary  seaman  spoke 
Of  perils  in  the  night : — 
"  Heaven  be  our  hope !  and  guide  us  safo 
Through  perils  of  the  night  I" 

XIT. 

And  were  our  eyea  and  ears  deceived, 

And  were  we  near  a  town  P 
Far  from  the  ship,  beyond  the  ice 

A  league  or  moro,  adown, 
We  heard  the  sound  of  pealing  bells, 

One!  two!  and  three!  and  four! 
"Rejoice!"  we  cried,  "  the  land  !  the  land! 

They're  ringing  on  the  shore  !" 

XIII. 

Oh,  cheating  dream     oh,  credulous  hope  ! 

We  could  have  wept,  each  one ; — 
'Twas  hut  our  own  ship's  bell  that  rung 

At  setting  of  the  sun. 


The  echoes,  muffled  in  the  cold, 

Came  back  forlorn  and  lost. 
Dim  shadows  oi  departed  somidfl, 

From  the  oaTeros  of  the  frost ; 
And  we  were  alone  on  the  wide  wide  sea, 

With  the  ioebergs  and  the  frost. 


Three  days  and  nights  they  hemmed  ns  in, 

An  adamantine  wall. 
We  saw  their  peaks  and  battlements, 

We  heard  them  crack  and  fall. 
The  fourth  day  when  we  rose  at  mom 

The  flEivouring  breezes  blew. 
The  dwindling  icebergs  far  behind 

Had  left  us  passage  through ; 
The  good  ship  sped,  our  sails  were  sprei^ 

Full  breasted  to  the  sky. 
And  for  aid  in  peril  and  distress 

We  praised  the  Lord  on  High. 
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At  length,  impatient  of  the  ship. 

Wo  reached  the  golden  land. 
And  HeKeltine  and  I  took  leave 

Upon  its  dcaalate  strand, 
And  breathed  the  hope  to  meet  again 

Fervently,  hand  in  hand. 
And  I  went  out  to  the  wilderness 

With  earnest  heart  and  high, 
To  put  my  manhood  to  the  test 

All  danger  to  deny. 
And  gather  store  of  the  burning  gold 

That  all  men  deify. 


Day  by  day  I  toiled  and  dug ; 

I  was  the  veriest  slaye. 
Who  ever  sold  himself  to  chains — 

I  wrought  with  fool  and  knave. 
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"Witli  the  selfsame  toil  for  the  selfsame  end ; 

I  hated  them  one  and  all, 
So  stubhorn  of  heart — so  coarse  of  tongue, 

Such  bondsmen  under  thrall, 
So  mean  and  grasping — ^pity  me  Heaven  ! 

I  hated  them  one  and  all. 

XV 11. 

All  the  deeper  my  hatred  grew, 

Because  from  day  to  day 
I  feared  and  felt  I  might  become 

As  grovelling  as  they. 
I  saw  their  vices  in  my  own. 

And  turned  my  eyes  away. 

xvm. 

One  was  a  peer  of  ancient  blood, 

The  lord  of  acres — ^none ; 
And  one  a  wrangler  from  the  Cam 

In  purse  and  name  undone ; 

7  2 


And  tbcy  dug,  and  dug,  and  eo  did  I, 
And  many  a  hundred  more, 

Who  clamed  me  of  their  brotherhood 

For  the  greed  of  the  golden  ore. 
But  I  loathed  them  from  my  haughty  heart, 

And  kept  myself  aside, 
A  moody  man  hut  little  esteemed. 

With  armour  strong  and  tried. 
Armour  of  proof  and  coat  of  mail, — 

Unconquerable  pride. 


One  morn,  apart  and  unobserved, 
I  roamed  beyond  the  bound. 

And  saw  a  streak  of  glittering  gold 
An  inch  above  the  ground ; 
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I  could  not  lifb  it  with  my  hands ; — 

I  dug,  and  none  was  ne>r;-^  . 
I  scraped  the  earth  with  greedy  haste 

In  a  pang  of  joy  and  fear 


And  oh !  the  Instfol  agony, 

I  sought  not  to  control'*-^ 
The  avarice  greedy  as  Hell's  own  fire, 

That  stirred  me  body  and  soul, 
As  I  bared  it  forth — and  inch  by  inch 

Measured  it — ^part,  and  whole^ 

xxa. 

The  gold  was  long,  and  broad,  and  thick, 

As  the  statue  of  a  man  ^-o- 
I  iSelt  a  ferei  in  my  blood 

That  through  my  pulses  ran^ 
As  I  looked  and  wondered  at  the  wealth 

All  mine  to  have  and  hold ; 
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Alas  I  not  so ;  I  coulU  not  move 
This  thing  bo  heavy  and  cold; — 

Nor  I  nor  twenty  men  could  stir 
The  fiendish  lump  of  gold. 

I  eat  and  gazed  with  savage  eyes, 

Till  joy  gave  place  to  dread ; 
I  felt  the  fate  of  Tantalus  ;— 

I  Emote  my  aching  head. 
A  coward  terror  blenched  my  face. 

The  rustle  of  a  leaf 
Filled  me  with  fear,  lest  it  should  tell 

The  footsteps  of  a  thief; 
I  trembled  at  the  wavio";  grass, 

And  the  whisper  of  the  wind ; 
While  the  cry  of  the  parrot,  hoarse  and  har 

In  the  thicket  boughs  behind, 
Made  my  checks  burn,  it  seemed  so  liko 

The  voice  of  human  kind. 
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mr. 


In  haste  and  dread  I  covered  it  up — 

I  covered  it  up  with  sand ; 
With  sand,  and  clay,  and  clods  of  earth  ;- 

I  wrought  with  foot  and  hand ; 
I  flattened  the  earth,  and  made  it  firm. 

Then  strewed  it  o'er  with  leaves, 
As  if  the  wild  autumnal  winds. 

Through  melancholy  eves. 
Had  blown  their  dead  to  moulder  there ; 

And  then  I  went  my  wayj— 
And  with  me  went  a  burning  heart. 

That  hoped,  but  could  not  pray  ! 


But  oh !  the  dreams — ^the  joyous  dreams — 

Like  sunbeams  on  a  sea. 
That  sparkled  on  my  restless  mind. 

When  I  thought  of  my  gold,  and  thee ! 
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And  oh!  the  overcrowding  Lopes 

That  looked  in  my  fare  and  smiled, 
Aa  I  lay  awake  through  the  feverish  night, 

And  heard  the  laughter  wild 
Of  the  roystering  diggers  singing  their  songs 

To  the  small  hours  of  the  mom — 
Hopes,  and  plans,  and  changeful  dreams, 

Of  pride  and  avarice  horn : — 
Ah  no!  not  so— I  wrong  my  heart, 

When  I  listen  to  my  scom ! 

XXTT. 

Heaven  be  my  witness — love  for  theo 

Through  all  my  frenzy  wrought ; — 
And  from  the  splendour  of  thine  eyes 

My  sordid  passion  caught 
A  reflei  of  the  generous  fire 

That  sanctifies  thy  thought. 
I  prized  not  gold  to  hide  and  hoard, 

Like  miserable  dirt; 
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I  songlit  it  not  for  evil  ends, 

Or  my  felioir-cieatiiies'  hurt ; 
Bat  for  take  of  luxury  and  power — 

To  spend  it  like  a  king ; 
To  hard  no  more  among  tke  mean. 

Who  erawl  for  want  of  wing ; 
Bnt  to  soar  aloft  in  the  mcmiing  Hght, 

And  revel  in  the  sprmg. 


Oh  gloriontf  dream !  I  sowed — I  reaped- 

Rebuilt  my  feudal  tower, 
And  through  my  old  paternal  groves. 

My  avenue  and  bower, 
I  walked  the  monarch  of  the  place 

In  affluence  of  power. 


I  built  a  dome  for  ancient  art, 
The  master-works  of  Time, 
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For  Titian,  Guido,  Tintoret, 

And  Bubeos  the  sublime ; 
For  livin}^  art  that  ch&rms  the  world 

As  potently  ae  thej', 
Out  EugUsh  Baphaels — great  perchance 

As  Raphaels  paesed  away. 
And  none  the  less  because  they  work 

O'ershadowed  by  To-day. 

XIII. 

I  built  a  palace  for  my  hooks. 

So  vast  that  kings  themselves 
Might  marvel  at  the  wealth  of  wit 

I  treasured  on  my  shelves. 
All  art — -all  luxury  and  state, 

The  waifs  of  peace  and  war, 
Choice  pictures,  vnAcs,  bronzes,  gems, 

I  gatliered  from  afar. 
And  all  for  tliee  my  Love,  my  Queen — 

My  Life — my  Polar  Star ! 
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Foils  to  the  splendour  of  thy  charms, 

I  scattered  at  thy  feet — 
As  breezes  in  the  early  June 

Strew  earth  with  blossoms  sweet — 
A  shower  of  rabies,  emeralds,  pearls, 

And  diamonds  for  thy  hair; 
So  that  the  proudest  woman  bom 

Might  own  thee  past  compare ; 
And  say,  "  She's  happy — she's  beloved, 

As  rich  as  she  is  fair." 
While  I  might  whisper  to  myself, 

^*  Her  smiles  are  purer  gems  ; 
Her  loving  looks  are  greater  wealth 

Than  regal  diadems ; 
Her  words  the  treasures  of  my  soul, 

And  she,  if  forced  to  part, 
With  all  things  but  her  pomp  of  youth 

And  purity  of  heart, 
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Would  be  a  paragon  of  wealth, 
And  pauperize  the  mart." 


Sut  not  alone  for  thcc  and  me 

Were  all  my  hurrying  dreams, 
For  I  poured  my  wealth  as  Alpine  peaks 

Pour  down  the  April  streams. 
To  Kate  thy  sister,  merry  of  laugh, 

Amid  her  gay  compeere. 
But  shy  as  a  berry  'mid  the  leaves 

To  the  eyes  of  cavaliers ; 
I  gave  a  dowry  for  an  Earl ; 

For  Margery  bright  as  she. 
But  changeful  as  the  clouds  of  even 
When  the  sun  upon  the  rim  of  Heaven 

Is  sinking  to  the  sea, 
I  counted  out  the  jingling  gold ; 

The  coins  fell  fast  and  free  ;— 


9 
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Into  her  lap  as  many  I  told 
Ab  leaves  on  the  tall  oak  tree. 

xxxn. 
At  mom,  with  hot,  o'erwatchful  eyes, 

I  rose  ere  twilight  fair, 
And  walked  abroad  with  stealthy  tread, 

Suspicious  of  the  air, 
And  jealous  lest  the  babbling  stones 

My  footsteps  should  declare. 

TTTXTTT. 

I  sought  the  place  where  my  treasure  slept ; 

The  dews  were  on  the  ground, 
Each  silvery  drop  on  the  crinkled  leaves 

Lay,  like  a  jewel,  round. 
No  human  foot  had  passed  that  way 

Since  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
And  the  thought  that  weighed  on  my  heavy 
heart 

Was  a  secret  known  to  none. 
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What  gtonld  I  do?     'Twere  hard  to  say! 

I  could  not  naoTe  my  wealth; 
I  could  not  bruise  it  into  lumps, 

And  cany  it  off  bj  stealth, 
I  could  not  tell  the  men  I  scorned. 

Till  my  inmost  heart  did  ache. 
How  great  a  treasure  I  had  found, 

And  ask  them  to  partake; 
To  come  with  the  crowhar  and  the  pike 

To  lift  my  ponderous  gold. 
And  help  me  for  an  equal  share, 

Fully  and  fairly  told. 
For  I  knew  they'd  break  the  holiest  oath. 

And  murder  mo  for  gold. 

XS2V. 

I  waked  m  fear — I  slept  in  dread — 
I  was  afraid  of  day, 
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Lest  its  heedless  light  to  human  eyes 

My  secret  should  betray ; 
And  when  I  visited  the  spot 

I  walked  another  way — 
Miles  about  like  a  dodging  fox, 

Keen-eyed  and  strong  of  limb, 
Lest  men  should  follow  and  mark  the  place 

Where  slept  mine  idol  grim ; 
And  slay  the  worshipper  at  the  shrine 

For  the  sake  of  the  saint  below ; 
The  fiendish  saint— the  golden  god— 

My  comforter — ^my  foe ! 

XXXTL, 

But  mostly  in  the  dull  dark  night. 

Armed  to  the  teeth,  I  prowled. 
Stem  as  the  wolves  on  the  granite  crags 

That  stared  at  me  and  howled. 
I  lost  the  fellowship  of  man. 

My  heart  grew  hard  as  stone ; 
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I  nttered  words  that  staog  his  prido, 

Too  bitter  to  be  bome. 
Tannt  followed  taunt — he  drove  me  mad — 

He  struck  me  on  the  face  ; 
And  quick  as  thought — but  thougbtleas  all. 

Except  of  the  disgrace — 
T  nused  the  mallet  m  my  hand 

And  fell'd  him  on  the  place. 


His  forehead  bled — he  lay  as  dead — 

I  wiped  his  streamlDg-  cheek  ; 
I  would  have  given  my  heart's  last  drop 

IS  I  could  hear  him  Epeak. 
I  called  him  by  the  dearest  names, 

His  BeDseless  lips  I  kissed  ; 
I  sought  for  water ;  I  prayed  to  Heaven  ; 

I  chafed  his  pulseless  wrist, 
And  cursed,  in  my  deep,  deep  agouy, 

The  gold  for  which  I'd  sluii 
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A  life  that  all  the  gold  in  the  world 
Could  ne*er  bring  back  again. 

XLIT. 

I  wandered  forth  to  search  for  help ; 

I  left  him  on  the  ground : 
I  could  not  buiy  my  dead  myself; 

I  wander'd  round  and  round, 
And  lost  my  way  in  the  weary  night  ;— 

All  night  long  I  strayed, 
Or  sat  upon  the  barren  crags 

Alone,  and  not  afraid. 
Except  of  a  phantom  blacker  than  night, 

That  grew  in  my  heart  dismayed. 

XLHI. 

I  found  the  place  at  the  dawn  of  day, 

But  not  the  murdered  man ; 
Had  strangers  come  and  buried  my  dead, 

With  heart-wrung  pity  and  ban  ? 

o2 
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Or  had  the  seeming  dead  revived 
From  a  blow  that  Med  to  kill, 

And  Lived  for  the  eake  of  the  dear,  dear  gold, 
Ajid  the  vengeance  dearer  stall  F 


XLTT. 

A  Budden  frenzy  raised  mj  hair — 

I  knew  not  what  I  did  ; 
But  I  thought  the  golden  fiend  arose 

From  the  ground  where  it  lay  hid, 
And  chased  me  with  convulsive  steps 

Over  the  land  and  sea. 
Sitting  beside  me  when  I  slept. 

Eating  its  bread  with  me  ; 
Mocking  me  with  its  yawning  eyes, 

Baising  ita  yellow  hand, 
And  driving;,  driving,  driving  me  on, 

Over  the  eca  and  land. 
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XLT. 

I  fled — it  followed ;  and  tbougk  I  knew 

'Twas  the  creatnre  of  my  brain, 
Bom  of  the  agony  of  guilt, 

I  strove  with  it  in  vain : 
Ever  it  followed,  and  ever  I  fled. 

Over  the  land  and  sea, 
Mocking  me  with  its  yellow  hand. 

Eating  its  bread  with  me ; 
And  wonld  have  goaded  me  to  the  death, 

Except  for  the  love  of  thee, 

ZLVI. 

A  hideous  likeness  of  myself, 

A  torture  to  behold ; 
Part  was  throbbing  flesh  and  blood. 

Part  was  senseless  gold. 
It  stood  between  me  and  the  sun— 

It  fouled  the  healthy  aii 


I  looked  to  heaven,  to  fly  its  face, 
And  lo !  the  fiend  was  there. 

I  looked  to  emih,  and  at  its  feet 
1  saw  a  yawntug  pit ; 

It  giinned,  and  pointed  with  its  hand, 
And  said  "  Tby  bones  will  fit." 


And  in  the  ship,  as  I  hurried  home, 

I  saw  it  in  the  shrouds ; 
It  came  and  went  from  ship  to  ware, 

From  billow  to  the  clouds ; 
It  poisoned  earth,  it  tainted  heaven. 

And  dared,  when  sleep  drew  near, 
To  grasp  mo  in  its  ghastly  arms, 

And  whisper  in  my  ear — 
And  say,  "  I've  bought  thee,  body  and  soul ; 

Look  in  my  face,  and  fearl  " 
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XLVm. 

Long  wandering  broTight  me  home  at  last — 

Oh !  blessed  be  the  hour ! 
I  saw  thee  in  the  parish  church  ; — 

I  felt  the  preacher's  power. 
And  hoped  that  I  might  die  forgiven, 
And  make  my  peace  with  thee  and  Heaven. 

And  hour,  more  blessed  still, 
Thy  father  came  to  my  sorrowful  bed. 

And  ministered  to  mine  ill. 
He  raised  and  comforted  my  heart ; 

He  heard  the  tale  I  told. 
And  laid  with  the  unction  of  his  words 

The  haunting  spirit  of  gold  ; 
Bepentance  banished  it  from  my  sight. 

And  I  prayed  and  was  consoled. 

ZLIX. 

'Twas  he  who  taught  me  how  to  die. 
And  better,  oh !  better  far ; 


taught  me  how  to  li»e  for  thee. 


My  joy  and  guiding  star  ! 
He  found  the  living  friend  again, 

And  brought  me  from  his  band, 
The  vifiihle  proofs — the  written  words — • 

That  he  lived  in  his  native  land, 
And  had  foi^ven  the  wrong  I  did, 

When  I  smote  him  with  my  hand. 


Henceforth  I'm  thine,  and  only  thine ! 

Content  with  little  store, 
I'll  let  the  red  gold  sleep  in  peace. 

And  sell  my  soul  no  more, 
I'm  happy — as  mortal  heart  can  hopo^ 

Since  my  sin  has  been  removed  j 
I  envy  no  man's  wealth  or  power, 

I  love — and  am  beloved. 
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Spin  round,  big  world ! — ^tbou'lt  trouble  me  not ! 

Flare  Pomp !  tbou'rt  nougbt  to  me ! 
And  strive  Ambition ; — tbere's  joy  in  tbe  world 

Unknown  to  tbine  and  tbee !  * 


€|riIogxtt. 

Such  was  tbe  tale ;  and  witness  of  its  trutb 
Came,  ere  tbe  winter,  Heseltine  bimself ; 
A  fresb,  fuU-bearded,  brawny  sbouldered  man, 
Browned  by  tbe  sun,  and  radiant  witb  tbe  strengtb 
Of  travel  and  pure  breezes ; — a  glad  face 
Where  guile  or  falsehood  could  not  find  a  pore 
To  bide  or  harbour  in ;  so  clear  it  shone 
In«„»donr«.dsunpHcityofnnn<L 

The  friends  long  parted  met  like  day  and  night. 
And  there  was  sunrise  in  the  hearts  of  both; 
And  they  were  friends  again,  their  friendship  tried, 
Like  iron  in  the  furnace,  turned  to  steel. 
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"How  of  the  gold?"  paid  Eeseltine  one  night, "^ 

When  round  the  fire  the  little  household  met, 

And  the  wind  whistled  through  the  outer  door 

And  boomed  and  thundered  down  the  chimnev  gorge;- 

"  If  there  it  lies,"  «aid  Aubrey,  with  a  smDe, 

"  There  let  it  lie  for  me  1  I  yield  my  right 

Of  first  discovery.     If  Columbus  I, 

Amerigo  Vespuccio  thou  shalt  be. 

And  take  the  glory  and  the  recomponce." 

"  The  nugget  lies  untouched,"  said  Heseltine. 

After  you  sailed,  I  heard  that  you  had  gone. 
And  not  to  leave  the  gold  for  alien  eyes, 
I  visited  the  scene  of  our  mishap. 
And  there  beheld  the  treasure  covered  up. 
1  knew  your  hand,  and  put  the  final  touch 
To  the  great  work.     Aye,  you  may  laugh  or  doubt, 
But  thus  I  did.     I  covered  up  the  soil 
Above  the  treasure  ;  shaped  it  hke  a  mound 
Over  a  village  grave.     Forgive  the  deed  ; 
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In  clerical  presence  it  appears  profane. 
And  80  I  deem  it  now,  and  do  not  boast, 
But  tell  the  truth,  altboogb  against  myself. 
And  at  tbe  end  I  placed  a  little  cross 
Of  rudest  workmanship,  on  wbicb  I  graved 
Deep  with  my  bowie  knife  tbis  epitapb : 

*  l^ete  Kw  a  rintut— trouble  not  Jw  6ont»/  ** 

Tbe  parson  shook  bis  head,  but  yet  be  smiled. 
^  If  there  be  body-snatchers  in  tbe  south. 
They'll  find  a  prize,"  said  Aubrey.    "  Let  them  find ! 
Their  monstrous  nugget  shall  not  vex  my  soul." 

**  'Twill  not  be  troubled,"  answered  Heseltine, 
**  Till  I  return  to  dig  it  into  light. 
I've  made  my  pact.     I've  chosen  all  my  men — 
Tou  not  gainsaying, — stout  of  heart  and  hand 
And  we  shall  sail  to  Melbourne  as  we  may. 
And  draw  tbe  treasure  from  the  earth's  good  Bank, 
Into  tbe  daylight,  which  it  shall  adorn. 
Half  shall  be  yours,  and  with  the  other  half 


I'll  pay  iny  diggers,  and  all  cost  beside, 
And  have  sufficient  to  be  more  than  rich. 

"  A  welcome  and  a  bed  in  Aubrey  Place, 
And  a  week's  gbooting  o'er  your  forest  lands, 
Oooe  in  a  year,  is  all  that  I  shall  ask 
To  pay  me  back  with  usury  all  you  owe. 
If  you  hate  money  much  as  once  j'ou  loved. 
Learn  wisdom  freim  a  simple-minded  man. 
Why  should  we  love  or  hat«  it,  and  not  serve 
Great  needs  with  it  ?     If  sailors  love  the  wind. 
And  cocks  the  lire,  and  millers  the  full  stream, 
Not  for  the  sake  of  wind,  or  fire,  or  flood. 
But  for  great  purpose,  useful  to  mankind. 
So  should  the  wise  love  Gold ; — hut  not  too  well. 
Such  my  philosophy — and  why  not  yours  ?" 


^^ 


II. 

THE  FESTIVAL  OF  ST.  MARC. 

Thbottgh  the  old  dty 

The  gondolas  crawl, 
Sable  and  doleful 

And  coffin-like  alL 
Bright  though  the  sunshine, 

And  blue  though  the  skies, 
Deep  over  Venice 

A  shadow  there  lies. 
Day  cannot  cover  it. 
Death  watches  over  it, 

With  his  dim  eyes. 


The  broad  Canalazzo 
Is  quiet  as  glass, 

O'er  its  calm  waters 
The  gondolas  pass ; 
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So  dimly,  no  smoothly, 

80  sadly  they  go, 
Wer't  not  for  the  morning 

TLat  glitters  below, 
You'd  fancy  Styi  river 

And  Charana  that  roir. 


Each  lordly  palazzo 

That  borders  the  stream, 
Like  something  remembered. 

Or  seen  in  a  dream. 
Stands  lovely,  but  ghostlike, 

And  he  who  looks  on 
Imagines  the  vision 

Must  change,  or  be  gone. 
The  ripple  behind  him, 

Or  plash  of  the  oar, 
Scarce  breaks  the  reflesion 

Of  palace  and  shore. 


,  *-   u-   ^^     
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It  quiT6ra  ft  xnoxnent, 

And  sleeps  as  before, 
So  dear  is  the  mirror^ 

That  shadow  and  stone 
Seem  equally  silent, , 

And  lifeless,  and  lone. 

And  yet  'tis  a  holiday! 

Hark  to  the  bells 
The  old  Campanile 

With  melody  swells. 
From  pestilent  alleys. 

Dark,  narrow,  and  warm, 
Across  the  Bialto 

The  multitudes  swarm. 
The  bridges — ^fonr  hundred — 

Are  teeming  with  life, 
The  maid  and  the  lover. 

The  husband  and  wife, 
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The  master  &ad  scirant. 
The  old  and  the  young, 

Come  forth  to  the  sunshine. 

The  jo^'bells  are  rang ; 
St.  Marc's  fair  piazza, 

Feels  warmth  on  its  bresat  i 
A  flash  of  enjoyment 

ComcB  breaking  its  rest. 
The  corpse  has  been  quickened. 

It  stretches  its  hmhs ; 
Float  banners !  sound  music ! 

Swell — aves  and  hymns ! 

This  hour,  if  no  other. 

Shall  Venice  be  gay, 
St.  Marc  ia  hor  patron, 

And  this  is  his  day. 
His  temple  and  basihsk 

Opens  its  doors, 
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And  round  the  higli  altar 

The  multitade  pouxa. 
Be  of  it,  and  enter! 

And  leare  until  mom 
The  halls  of  the  Doges 

So  dim  and  forlorn. 
Whj  linger  with  shadows, 

When  substance  is  fled  ? 
The  living  are  with  us — 

Ck)me  out  from  the  dead ! 


Vainly !  oh,  vainly ! 

Their  works  are  around, 
Their  deeds  and  memorials 

Encumber  the  ground. 
Ten  centuries  whisper. 

And  start  from  the  stones, 
Greeks,  Romans,  Venetians, 

Dominions  and  thrones. 
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Their  heroes  stiU  scarlet, 

With  hlood  which  they  apilt, 
Their  doges  empurpled 

With  glory  and  guilt, 
Gleam  out  from  the  casement ; 

They  stand  by  the  wall. 
They  start  from  the  Duomo, 

They  brood  over  all. 


'Tis  holiday  !  holiday  ! 

Festival  dear, 
Beloved  of  the  people, 

And  first  of  the  year. 
Old  Venice  rejoicing 

Kneels  down  at  the  shrin 
And  prays  for  protection 

And  favour  divine ; 
Lfaves  trouble  behind  it — 

Shuts  businesB  at  home. 
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To  hear  the  Archhishup 
Sing  mass  in  the  Dome. 

Archhishop  and  Cardinal — 

Lo!  he  appears 
Arrayed  in  his  pm^ple, 

A  king  'mid  his  peers — 
But  laden,  deep  laden, 

O'erladen  with  years ! 
He  totters,  he  trembles — 

He  creeps  to  his  place, 
His  eighty  dark  winters 

Beshading  his  face. 
They  robe  him — and  crown  him ; 

They  kneel  at  his  feet, 
And  bishops  and  deacons 

Their  aves  repeat. 
Old,  withered,  and  feeble, 

They  nod  as  they  go, 
h2 
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Tlieir  eyes  lacking  lustre, 
Their  heads  like  the  snow; 

And  incense  is  scattered. 
And  music  is  poured. 

And  voices  are  lilcnded 
In  praise  to  the  Lord. 

l!c  calm,  oh,  ni_v  spirit ! 

What  though  at  tlie  shrine 
The  prayers  which  thcj  utter 

May  differ  from  thine  ; 
A  tliought  may  unite  them — 

A  til  ought  unexprcss'd. 
Inspiring  and  Hlting, 

And  filling  the  breast, 
The  form  of  the  worship 

Is  rind  on  the  bole, 
The  fruit  of  religion 

Is  Love  in  the  soid. 
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Oh !  selfish  and  wayward ! 

Oh !  fancy  run  wild, 
That  will  not  and  may  not 

Be  trained  like  a  childy 
But  wanders  and  frolics, 

Like  hreeze  on  the  hill, 
To  cloudland  or  daisy. 

Wherever  it  will ! 
It  sails  with  the  music 

To  seas  without  bound, 
It  floats  in  the  sunshine, 

In  darkness  is  drowned ; 
It  climbs  the  high  organ 

Up  mountains  of  sound ; 
Now  hears  the  white  pinions 

That  ruffle  the  air. 
And  voices  angelic 

That  mingle  in  prayer; 
Then  earthwards  descending. 

Goes  gathering  flowers, 
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And  welcomes  the  cuckoo 
Returned  to  her  howers ; 

Then  launched  upon  waters, 
Goes  down  on  the  etreatna, 

To  rcgiouB  ecBtatic 

Of  slutnher  and  dreamg. 

Breathe  gently,  sweet  music ! 

Sound  faintly  afar ! 
Fall,  melody,  softly. 

Like  light  from  a  star! 
Melt,  harmonies,  lovingly! 

Fuse  into  one, 
Like  dew-drops  on  rose-leaves, 

Like  dawn  in  the  sun  ; 
Like  friends  re-united 

When  perils  are  pass'd  ; 
Like  lovers  long  parted. 

Made  happy  at  last ; — 
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Dissever  to  miDgle 

Like  fond  lips,  when  coy. 
And  blend  all  yonr  echoes 

In  Beautj  and  Joy  I 
In  Beanty  ?  aye — ever ! 

But  Joy — ^nevermore ! 
The  music  is  mournful 

As  waves  on  the  shore, 
As  streams  that  are  falling, 

As  moan  of  the  wind. 
Or  whisper  of  angels 

Who  pity  mankind. 

Oh,  music  enchantress ! 

Thy  magic  instil ! 
I  yield  thee  my  spirit 

To  guide  at  thy  will. 
Thy  thoughts  shall  impress  me. 

Thy  meaning  be  mine, 
Clear*voyant ;  deep-diving — 

I  see  the  Divine— 
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Time,  Space,  and  Obatructm 

No  longoff  cmiiroly 
And  TinoQ  alyBiaii 

Comes  down  to  my  soul  t 

And  what  were  thy  visions. 

Oh !  dreamer  of  dreams  ? 
The  daylight  oamc  piying. 

And  dolled  them  with  heams. 
Too  shapeless  for  Beason, 

Though  horn  in  its  light, 
They  paled  into  phantoms 

In  memory's  night. 
Dim  phantoms  of  hanners 

For  conquest  unfurled, 
Of  hrows  hright  with  diamonds, 

Of  hosoms  empearl'd, 
.  Of  Venice,  the  mistress 

And  Queen  of  the  world; 
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Of  ai^gosies  laden 

With  damaflk  Bind  g^ld. 
Of  tribotes  barbario 

From  kingdoBis  grown  old ; 
Of  spousak  lantastio 

And  rings  in  the  tide ; 
Of  Yenioe  the  bridegroom. 

And  Ocean  the  bride^ 
So  mingled  together 

That  nought  conld  divide. 

Then  changing  and  fading, 

And  thawing  to  death, 
'Mid  tearfiil  lamenting 
And  tardy  repenting, 

That  straggled  for  breath* 
'Mid  sobbings  of  women 

And  voices  of  wail, 
And  grief-laden  echoes 

Borne  far  on  the  gale ; 
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'Mid  heu'lless  FBaieroB, 

Each  ghost  in  its  shroud. 
That  paced  round  the  Duomo, 

UnBeen  of  the  crotrd ; 
'Mid  ptisoners'  clankiitg 

Their  chaioa  as  they  crept. 
And  maids  who  dishevelled 

Their  hair  as  they  wept  [ — 
While  louder  and  clearer, 

And  rising  to  fall, 
A  dirge  and  a  requiem 

Were  heard  over  all ; — 
A  dirge  for  dead  Venice, 

So  fair  in  decay, 
A  sigh  for  the  glory 

Departed  for  aye — 
Desolate!  Desolate! 

Faded  away ! 

Venice,  April,  1855, 


III. 


IHE  OLD  MAGDALEN  AT  ST.  STEPHAN'S. 

Despised  and  wretched,  poor  and  old, 
And  Bhivering  in  the  winter  cold ; 
So  sqnalid,  and  tattered,  so  bare  and  thin, 
I  have  a  heart  and  a  hope  within. 
I  thread  each  day  the  crowded  street 
With  weary  and  uncertain  feet ; 
And  ever  the  well-clad  passers-by. 
With  vacant  or  reproachful  eye, 
Look  down  on  my  rags,  or  step  aside 
For  fear  their  garments,  or  their  pride 
Should  catch  a  spot  of  dirt  or  shame, 
From  the  wretch,  the  hag  without  a  name, 
Who  crawls  in  their  sunlight  as  they  go ; 
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But  let  them  pass!  they  little  know 

How  boiU  the  lava  down  below ! 
Or  how  the  Jieart-strings  of  the  poor, 
Can  throb  with  passion — yet  endure  ! 

Aye !  let  them  pass  I  not  quite  fbrloni, 

I  can  repay  them,  seom  for  Ecom ! 
Not  Ecorn  !  ah,  no  !  sweet  Magdalen ! 
And  Mary,  mother;  Queen  of  men  j 
Dear  women !  purest  saiiits  in  Heaven ! 
Pray  that  my  boast  may  be  ibrgivea  I 
'Tis  human  weakness,  lingering  still, 
A  thought  that  comes  against  the  will. 
Forgive  it;  scorn  is  not  for  me. 
With  seventy  years  of  misery ; 
So  vile,  Eo  wicked,  and  so  weak 
Oh,  Mary!  hear  me  when  I  tpeak  ; 
Oh,  Virgin  Mary  !  angel  mine  ; 
Look  on  me  with  those  eyes  divine ; 
I  feet  them  burn  !  I  feci  them  shine ! 
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The  husk  shall  rot  that  swathes  me  now ; 

I  shall  he  heautiM  as  thou. 

Engirt  in  glory  as  in  halm, 

And  wear  the  crown,  and  hear  the  palm ! 

Here  in  the  aisles  of  Saint  Stephan, 
Before  the  hleeding  "  God-in-JIan," 
My  seventy  years,  my  daily  pain, 
My  poverty,  my  guilt's  deep  stain, 
Eoll  from  me  like  the  stormy  rain ; 
And  leave  me  young  and  lily-white, 
A  flower  to  hlossom  in  the  light, 
Of  heavenly  glories  infinite. 

For  me !  for  me !  ever  for  me. 
The  deep-toned  organ,  like  a  sea 
Of  mystery,  surging  on  mine  ears, 
Beveala  the  music  of  the  spheres ; 
And  wafbs  me  on  its  waves  and  tides 
To  heaven's  own  gate,  among  the  brides. 


raa  old  uahdai^k  at  st.  stepha^  s. 

"Who,  in  white  garmcnU,  strewn  with  stan, 
Look  humbly  through  the  golden  bars, 
TJntO  they  bear  the  Brid^room  aay : — 
"  Your  place  awaits  you ;  come  away  ; — 
Come  in,  for  ever  bright  and  young ! 
Your  crowns  are  made  ;  your  harps  are  strung; 
Come  in  and  walk  the  sapphire  floor — 
Blessed ; — thrice  blessed  c 


For  me,  the  mean,  the  sconied,  the  base, 

Are  pomp  and  splendour,  power  and  grace ; 

For  me  the  incense-bearers  lling 

More  sweets  than  load  the  breath  of  Sprhij;— 

For  me  the  holy  bishops  sing ; 

For  me  their  anthems,  low  or  loud, 

Stream  like  the  sunshine  through  tlie  cloud  ; 

For  me  their  chants  like  billows  roar, 

Or  melt  like  ripples  on  the  shore ; 

For  me  the  choir,  so  childlike  lair, 
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"With  golden  locks  of  flowing  hair, 

And  flute-like  hymns  that  pierce  the  air, 

Mingle,  amid  the  bass  profomid. 

Their  Toices — now  afloat — ^now  drowned, — 

And  now  upsoaring,  as  if  wings 

Were  lent  them  by  the  Eling  of  Kings, 

To  fly  beyond  this  earthly  cell, 

Bight  up  to  Heaven  ineffable ! 


Mine  are  the  robes,  the  priests,  the  shrines. 
The  altars,  and  the  aisles'  long  lines  ; 
The  windows  purple,  red,  and  green, 
All  radiant  with  celestial  sheen. 
That  seize  the  sim-robe  by  its  hems. 
And  twist  or  cut  it  into  gems. 
Mine  are  the  sculptured  saints  sublime. 
The  lamps,  the  pictures,  the  rich  rhyme. 
The  myrrh,  the  manna,  and  the  blooms. 
Of  mingling  incense  and  perfumes ! 
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Come,  queen  !  come,  emproes!  cone  and  wear 

A  thousand  diamonds  in  your  bur  ; 

Come  with  your  eyea  more  bright  than  they ; 

Bring  youth,  health,  Etrength,  and  rich  array. 

And  dazzle  all  the  crowd  that  »ee  -, 

Esecl  down  ! — you  cannot  dazzle  tne  ! — 

Here,  on  this  pavement,  hending  low, 

I  am  your  equal ! — If  not  so 

I  rise  above  you  by  my  woe ! 

By  woe,  by  patience,  and  by  love. 

Of  Magilalen,  sweet  saint  above  ; 

Who  suffered,  sinned,  and  wept  as  I, 

And  pleads  my  pardon  in  the  sky. 


TV. 


THE  COLUMN  OP  LUXOR. 


I. 

H !  grey-headed  column  of  Luxor ! 
Oh !  ancient  and  eloquent  stcHie ! 

hat  standest  gupreme  in  thy  sadness 

'Mid  splendour  and  glare — ^but  alone ! 

bey  brought  thee  with  pomp  and  rejoicing, 

A  trophy  to  pamper  their  fame ; 

^ith  sound  of  the  drum  and  the  trumpet. 

And  salvos,  and  shouts  of  acclaim : 

b !  preach  to  this  change-loving  people 

From  depths  of  thy  memories  vast, 

nd,  proud  as  they  are  of  the  present, 

Tell  them  the  past ! 
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Yet,  no,  it  were  idle  to  show  them 

The  waifs  and  the  ehipwrecks  of  Time ; — 
They  know  that  the  mighty  have  perished. 

Laid,  low  in  their  folly  or  crime. 
Tlicy  know  that  the  kingdoms  and  empires 

That  grew  in  the  ages  of  old 
"Were  swept  from  their  places,  like  footmarks 

On  sands  where  the  ocean  has  rolled . 
Tradition  itself  has  forgot  them, 

Their  deeds  and  their  names  disappear. 
Or  lire  but  in  falsified  echoes, 
Ycsing  the  ear. 


They  know  that  Sesostris  and  Pharaoh 
Were  lorde  of  the  world  in  their  day; 

That  Babylon,  Lusor,  and  Memphis 
Were  haughty— yet  vanished  away. 
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The  tree  was  unsound,  and  it  perished ; 

The  fimit  had  a  worm  at  the  core ; 
The  ship  had  no  pilot  to  g^de  it. 

And  hroke  on  the  shoals  of  the  shore. 
Oh !  eloquent  stone  of  the  desert, 

Such  teachings  are  idle  and  vain, 
And  fall  on  a  storm-trouhled  ocean 
Lightly  as  rain. 

IV. 

Speak  home  to  their  business  and  passions  !-^ 

Though  Egypt  was  fated  to  fall, 
And  Carthage,  and  Greece,  and  Phoenicia, 

Are  deaf  as  the  dead  to  our  call ; — 
Though  Home  disappeared  like  a  vapour. 

The  men  of  to-day  will  not  see 
The  fate  of  the  past  in  the  present, 

Or  know  that  what  was,  is  to  be. 
The  multitude  surge  in  thy  shadow ; — 

They  roar  in  their  ebb  and  their  flow, 

i2 
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Awl,  puffed  with  the  wind  of  thdr  grratnesa. 
Shout  as  they  gn  : — 


"  Our  France  U  the  Emprese  of  nBtions, 

Her  grandeur  ia  yet  in  its  birth. 
Her  people  are  wisest  and  bravest, 

The  pride  and  example  of  earth. 
She  filk  the  wide  world  with  her  glory ; — 

She  speaks — and  hor  rivals  are  dumb ; 
And  all  she  achieves  is  an  omen 

Of  greater  achievements  to  come. 
Immortal  in  youth  and  in  wisdom, 

She  turns  her  calm  face  to  the  sty, 
And  Ruin,  unable  to  smito  her, 
Passes  her  by." 


And  yet,  only  twenty  short  si 

Have  bloomed  since  thou  earnest  to  France ; 
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Come !  tell  them  the  scenes  thou  hast  witnessed, 

To  warn  them  of  change  and  of  chance  1 
They  bore  thee— a  pledge  of  their  triumph — 

From  shores  where  their  fathers  had  bled  ; 
They  raised  thee  'mid  thunder  of  cannon, 

And  tricoloured  banners  outspread. 
The  King,  with  his  courtiers  and  children, 

Looked  round  him,  exulting  and  proud, 
And  said, ''  I  am  firm  I  I  am  happy  I 
Mine  is  the  crowd.'* 


vn. 

Again  came  a  multitude  thronging — 

Ashamed  of  the  idol  they  made, 
And  lo !  the  great  King  and  his  glory — 

Came  down  to  the  dust — as  they  bade ! 
He  fled,  though  with  none  to  pursue  him — 

And  lefb  not  a  relio  behind ; 
Neither  son,  nor  successor,  nor  mourner ; — 

Dried  leaf,  on  the  popular  wind !— 
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HiB  throne  made  a  bonfire  for  outcasts. 

And  blood-sprinkled  beggars  lay  down. 
And  trailed  through  the  filth  of  the  gutter, 
Ermine  and  crown. 


They  set  up  a  King  to  succeed  him, 

King  Liberty,  Monarch  adored ; 
They  told  him  to  rule  as  it  pleased  him, 

And  gave  him  for  sceptre,  a  sword. 
They  throned  him,  and  crowned  him  with  garlai 

And  knelt  at  his  feet  in  the  mire, 
And  called  him  the  saviour  of  nations. 

Their  model,  their  friend,  their  desire. 
King  Liberty,  drunken  atd  frantic, 

Let  Anarchy  loose  on  his  slaves, 
And  plundered  and  murdered  his  people, 
Dancing  on  graves. 
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And  they  caUed  in  their  desperate  anguish, 

For  a  potent  and  resolute  will ; 
For  a  man  with  a  heart  made  of  iron, 

For  a  hand  that  was  ready  to  Ull ; 
For  a  master  to  cnrb  and  to  conquer, 

This  pestilent  Lord  of  the  streets, 
To  chain  him,  and  gag  him,  ajid  scoutge  him. 

Or  ship  him  to  tropical  heats. 
And  losing  their  senses  in  terror, 

They  cried  from  the  depths  of  despair, 
"  Oh!  save  as,  thou  man  of  the  sabie ! 
Strike,  do  not  spare !" 


The  master  they  wanted  was  ready— 
His  sceptre  and  crown  were  decreed. 

And  vaulting  aloft  like  a  horseman, 
Who  knows  how  to  govern  his  steed, 
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He  trampled  tho  earth  like  a  Centaur, 
And  trad  his  opponents  to  dust, 

While  the  millions,  vainglorious  and  grateful. 
Cried  "  Viva!  In  thee  is  our  trust ! 

In  thee  is  our  trust,  oh  Napoleon ! 
The  rahhle  are  wicked  and  blind  :— 

Far  Letter  one  ruler  than  many — 
Lash  them  and  hind !" 


He  bettered  the  lesson  they  taught  hin 

And  rode  to  his  stirrups  in  gore, 
And  Anarchy's  carcase  lies  bleeding, 

Unburied,  with  none  to  deplore. 
He  gives  them  permission  to  barter, — 

To  labour,  to  plod,  and  to  thrive, 
To  gamble,  to  cheat,  to  adventure, 

To  sing,  and  to  dance,  and  to  wive. 
But  woe  on  their  heads,  if  presuming. 

They  daro  but  to  reason,  and  think ! 
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Ib  Hie  not  the  Lord  of  opinion  ? — 
Back  from  the  brink ! — 
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Back !  back !  frx)m  the  brink  of  Destruction ! — 

Back !  back  to  joor  counters  and  wares — 
Grow  fat,  crying  ^  Long  live  Napoleon ;" 

And  leave  him  his  crown  and  his  cares ! — 
Oh !  grey-headed  column  of  Luxor ! 

Oh !  ancient  and  eloquent  stone ! 
That  standest  'mid  spendour  and  beauty, 

So  desolate,  awful,  and  lone — 
Go,  preach  to  this  change-loving  peopl 

From  depths  of  thy  memories  vast, 
And  proud,  as  they  are  of  the  present. 
Show  them  the  past! 


Irarit,  1853. 


I'ANIC  AT  THE  BOURSE. 


DuiLD  your  Toivtr  or  Eabel, 

Oh,  ye  busy  crowds, 
Ye  are  deft  and  able, 
Sti'oiig,  and  sure,  and  stable — 

Build  it  to  the  douds. 
IJuild  with  gold  and  paper. 

Stock,  and  share,  and  scrip, 
Broad  at  base,  and  taper 

As  a  sailing  ship. 
Build  it  up — we  pray  you  try^ 
liight  thruugh  Cloudlaiid  to  the  ^ky. 
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Though  the  plan  bewilders— 

Mason,  tQer,  smith. 
Hewers,  drawers,  gilders, 
Oh,  ye  jojoDS  builders, 

Te  are  men  of  pith  1 
Eag^-bearted  strivers 

That  can  toil  and  sweat. 
Deep  and  keen  contrivers, 

Getting  but  to  get ; 
Boild  your  Babel,  high  and  great, 
Strong  and  durable  as  Fate. 


Fortone's  ntmost  malice 
Finds  you  tougb  to  slay, 

To  her  shafts  grown  callous, 

In  your  lofty  palace 
Working  night  and  day  ! 
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Palace !     No,  aa  altar, 

Baified  Tor  Mammon's  self, 
Whore  cacli  word  you  falter 
Ib  a  psalm  of  pelf. 
Shrine  of  Lucre — holy  Fane — 
High  Cathedral  of  St.  Gain  ! 


Hark  !  the  voices  roaring ! 

Hark !  the  Babel  din  ! 
'Tis  an  anthem  soaring, 
'Tis  a  loud  adoring. 

Stoop — and  enter  in. 
^Mockery !  Illusion ! 

Furious  caps  and  hells  ! 
Madness,  rout,  confusion ! 

Cries,  and  hoots,  and  yt-11 
Like  a  tide  the  people  go — 
Frantic,  heaving  to  and  fro ! 
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T. 

Shall  the  ntttliiig  thunder 

Shake  it,  haae  or  roof? 
Or  the  earthquake  under 
Bend  the  walla  aannder  P — 

Walls— destruction  proof? 
Shall  the  sands  entomh  it. 

Or  the  waters  drown  ? 
Or  the  fire  consume  it, 

Till  it  topple  down  ? 
"  No !"  a  myriad  voices  cry, 
"  Great  is  Mammon !  lift  him  high !" 

TI. 

Oh !  ye  soap-sud  blowers. 
Pause  and  look  around ! 

Oh!  ye  hazard-throwers, 

Loungers,  comers,  goers, 
Hear  ye  npt  a  sound  ? 
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Sturdy  knaves  and  Bchemers, 

Confident  and  bold  I 
Dupes  and  silly  drcamere ! 
Ye  are  bought  and  sold. 
Hark !  a  wlusper  far  atvay  ! 
Lo !  a  shadow  on  the  day ! 


Why  should  whimpers  fill  jou 

With  such  cold  affright  ? 
Yc  iire  dum!)— what  will  you  ? 
Shall  a  shadow  kill  you. 

Oh,  ye  men  of  might  ? 
•Tis  tlie  Monster  Pasic, 

Looming  large  and  near, 
Breathing  vague  tyrannic 

Frenzies  in  each  car  ! 
Who  are  dross  ?  and  who  are  scui 
None  can  tell  us— I'anic's  come. 
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Till. 

Oh,  the  foul  example ! 

Oh,  the  selfish  town ! 
In  this  earth  so  ample 
Wherefore  crush  and  trample 

Each  his  neighhonr  down  ? 
Hark !  the  shouts  and  curses ! 

Hark !  the  wildering  cry ! 
Close  your  yawning  purses, 

Men  of  gold,  and  fly ! 
Fly,  and  hide  in  caves  and  holes, 
Happy  if  you  save  your  souls. 

EC. 

Towers  their  turrets  lifting. 
Carved  with  rare  device. 
Feel  a  sudden  shifting, 
As  of  basements  drifting 
On  a  floe  of  ice. 
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Then  a  stifled  rumbling, 

Then  a  crasti  and  TalL— 

Down  comes  Babel  tumbling, 

Borne  and  towen  and  all ! 

Dig  amid  the  whirling  dust — 

There  is  Bomething  left — we  trust. 


Nothing  worth  the  trouble, 

Only  stocks  and  shares, 
Powdered  dirt  and  rubble. 
Paper,  rags,  and  stubble, 

And  a  few  des])airs ! 
Contracts  and  debentures 

For  the  wiuter's  fire, 
Waifs  of  wrecked  adventures 

Stranded  in  the  mire. 
Nothing  else  in  whole  or  parts  ; 
Nothing — but  the  broken  hearts. 


VI. 


T  WAS  DONE  WITH  THE  SAINTS  AT 

ST.  OXJEN. 

16  early  period  of  the  French  Berolation,  when  Franoe 
iBelf  opposed  mngle-handed  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  twelre 
tatoet  of  the  Apostles  which  adorned  the  fine  cathedral  of 
I  at  Bonen,  were^  by  order  of  the  "  Committee  of  Public 
cast  into  cannon.  Some  portion  of  the  bronze  was  coined 
I.     The  furnace  was  erected  in  the  middle  usle  of  the 

I. 

PiLB  the  fagots  on  the  fire, 
Blow  the  bellows — ^louder  blow ! 

Pile  the  fagots  higher !  higher ! 
Make  the  old  cathedral  glow ! 

There  is  work  that  needs  our  hand; 

Hoy!  oh! 

There  is  work  that  needs  our  hand, 

If  we'd  help  our  native  land^ 

Strip,  and  do,  and  understand. 

Hoy!  oh! 
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Lo !  the  Saints  in  eveiy  niche 
Soom  to  watch  us  down  below  ; 

Honest  Saints  t  ye'U  make  us  rich, 
When  ye  melt  like  summer  snow ! 

Te  have  never  served  the  State ; — 

Hoy  !  oh ! 

Ye  have  never  served  the  State, 

But  you  must — though  high  and  grc.it — 

Yield  as  we  do  to  your  fate. 

Hoy !  oh ! 


Pile  the  coal !  the  fagots  raise  ! 

See  how  grimly,  in  a  row, 
They  look  downwards  at  the  hlaze ; 

'Twould  be  strange  if  they  could  know 
To. what  uses  they  most  come ; — 

Hoy!  oh! 
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To  what  tises  they  must  comOy 
When  in  seas  of  fire  they've  swum, 
And  are  comrades  of  the  drum ! 

Hoy!  ohl 

IV. 

Hoist !  and  lifb  them  to  the  earth-^ 
Bind  them  tightly,  top  and  toe,*- 

They  are  heavy  in  the  girth ; 
Solid  brass,  a  ton  or  so. 

Bound  their  necks  affix  a  chain  ;— 

Hoy!  oh! 

Boimd  their  necks  affix  a  chain ; 

And  for  fear  it  snap  or  strain, 

Link  it  round  and  round  again ! 

Hoy!  ohl 


T, 


What  a  creaking  and  a  rout ! 
Oil  the  pulleys  as  they  go  ^ 
k2 
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This  ia  Peter !     Stand  about — 

And  thu  cock  that  cannot  crow — 
-Fat  his  Saintship  in  the  flajncE ; — 

Hoy*  oh! 
Put  his  Saintship  in  the  flames  ; 
And  the  next,  Saint  John  or  James — 
But  what  signiry  their  names ! 

Hoy!  oh! 


In  the  furnace  let  them  warm. 
Till  tho  fire  to  fury  grow ; 

And  with  roar,  like  wintry  storm. 
When  the  pine  trees  feel  it  blow, 

Bite  and  hck  them  till  they  run  ; — 

Eite  and  lick  them  till  they  run. 
And  are  mingled  into  one, 
Like  the  ice-drops  iu  the  sun. 

Hoy!  oh! 
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vn. 
They  are  moltmi  in  a  mass ; 

Stir  the  liquor  to  and  fro— 
Till  the  brave  obedient  brass. 
In  a  burning  torrent  flow, 
To  the  pit  and  to  the  monld  ;-— 

Hoy!  oh! 
To  the  pit  and  to  the  motdd. 
To  the  darkness  and  the  cold, 
To  arise  both  new  and  old, — 

Hoy!  oh! 


vm. 

Old  in  substance,  new  in  shape, 
Form'd  for  service,  not  for  show, 

And  to  pour  forth  shot  and  grape, 
Open  throated  on  the  foe ! 

Samts  of  marble  cannot  fight-— 

Hoy!  oh! 
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Saints  of  marble  cannot  fight, 
But  the  bronze  when  cast  aright, 
Con  put  enemies  to  flight. 

Hoy!  oh! 


Pile  the  coal  upon  the  fire. 

All  your  logs  and  fagots  throw, 

Pile  them  higher!  higher!  higher! 
Make  the  old  cathedral  glow, 

And  the  brass  the  guns  refuse — 

Hoy !  oh ! 

And  tlio  brass  the  guns  refuse, 

Far  too  plentiful  to  lose, 

yfe  will  coin  it  into  tons. 

Hoy!  oh! 


Peter's  pence  to  pay  the  brave, — 
Not  the  tribute  which  wo  owe. 
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Nor  the  right  which  they  may  crave, 

But  the  best  we  can  bestow ! 
Let  our  enemies  advance, — 

Hoy!  oh! 
Let  our  enemies  advance, — 
And  we'll  lead  them  all  a  dance. 
Then  Huzza!  Huzza!  for  France! 

Hoy!  oh! 


n 


THE  PAGEANT  IN  THE  BEECH-TEEE 

AVENUE. 


In  the  fair  November, 
Glowing  like  an  ombcr. 
All  ita  leaves  fire-colour' d, 

Bj  the  summer's  breath;— 
Lovely  'mid  its  Borrow, 
As  a  young  May-morrow 
In  its  lusty  triumph 

Over  wintry  Death, 
Were  it  not  for  thinking 

Of  the  dark  To-be ; 
I  beheld  a  pageant. 

Beautiful  to  sec, 
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A  pageant  and  a  visioni 

In  the  public  way, 
Undemeatli  the  shadows. 

In  the  noon  of  day. 


n. 

Many  things  I  pondered. 
As  alone  I  wandered. 
Up  to  Castle  Mowbray, 

Through  the  beech-tree  walks ; 
Under  leafy  net-work 
Domed,  like  gothic  fret-work 
In  cathedral  archways. 

On  their  pillar*d  stalks. 
To  my  silent  fancy. 

Earth  had  borrowed  gloom 
From  the  western  turret, 

And  its  darkened  room ; 
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Where  the  Lord  of  Mowbray, 
Dying',  if  not  dead, 

'Mid  his  weeping  children. 
Lay  upou  his  bed. 


Through  the  woodland  hoary, 
With  autumnal  gbry, 
Pass'd  a  slow  procession 

To  the  castlc-gate ; 
Earls  and  barons  olden, 
Silver  knights  and  golden. 
Clad  in  clanking  armour, 

Haughty  and  sedate : 
First  with  lifted  vizor, 

Fiery -eyed,  but  pale, 
Eode  the  line's  great  founder. 

Stiff  with  burnished  mail. 
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Him  there  followed  nobles, 

Comrtders,  cayaliers, 
Warriors,  hunters,  judges. 

Orators  and  peers. 


IV. 

In  their  spectral  glances 
I  could  read  romances, — 
Terrible  life-secrets, 

Eansacked  from  the  tomb. 
Some  rode  bold  and  lust  j^ 
Grasping  falchions  trusty; 
Others,  old  and  feeble, 

Shivered  in  the  gloom ; 
Some  like  simple  burghers, 

Passed  in  russet  brown ; 
Some  wore  silk  and  velvet, 

Some  the  wig  and  gown ; 
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Some  were  robed  in  purple. 
As  for  feast  and  dance. 

And  others,  ae  for  battle, 
Poised  the  heavy  lance. 


Well  I  knew  tbeir  faces ; 
Oa  them,  in  their  places, 
In  the  ball  of  portraits. 

In  their  oaken  frames, 
I  had  gazed  untiring, 
Curious  and  inquiring. 
Groping  out  their  story. 

And  their  ancient  names. 
One  had  sailed  with  liichard 

To  the  Holy  Land ; 
One  waylaid  in  travel, 

Fell  by  robber's  hand 
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One  had  died  a  traitor 

On  the  fatal  block, 
And  many  for  their  country, 

In  the  battle-shook. 


TT. 

One  had  slain  his  brother, 
Darling  of  his  mother, 
And,  in  late  repentance, 

Donn'd  the  priestly  stole ; 
One,  with  dice  and  horses. 
And  all  evil  courses, 
Damag'd  fame  and  fortune, 

And  perchance  his  soul ; 
One,  of  heart  aspiring, 

Woo'd  and  won  a  queen ; 
One  the  miller's  daughter. 

On  the  village  green. 
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Some  looked  roond  in  marriage, 
Others  looked  above;— 

While  twenty  wed  for  money, 
And  two  or  three  for  love. 

nt. 

One  in  hour  of  danger, 
From  his  home  a  stranger. 
Fled  the  State  fommotions, 

That  might  overwhelm ; 
One  had  served  the  nation, 
In  its  desolation — 
Hurling  in  the  senate, 

Words  that  rouse  a  realm. 
One  liad  sold  his  honour 

For  a  monarch's  smile ; 
One,  on  scat  of  judgment. 

Braving  fraud  and  guile, 
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And  all  force  opposing, 
Dared  unrighteous  power 

To  touch  the  people's  fireedom. 
Their  heritage  and  dower. 


Tin. 

Through  the  Norman  portal. 
Bode  the  grey,  immortal, 
Shadowy,  spectral  ^Etthers, 

Sadl  J  one  by  one ; 
Them  there  followed,  slowly. 
With  meek  eyes,  and  lowly, 
Sorrow-pale,  a  mother, 

Weeping  for  her  son ; 
In  her  mom  of  beauty 

Seventy  years  before, 
She  had  died  in  childbirth. 

And  the  babe  she  bore, 
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Old,  on  death-bed  lying, 
Pny'd,  and  faintly  Btnil'd, 

Tielding  up  his  eptrit 
Calmly  as  a  child. 


FlasKes  evanescent, 
Pale,  and  phosphorescent. 
Lit  the  western  turret 

Suddenly  as  thought ; 
Voices  Beemcd  replying. 
To  the  sere  leaves  sighing, 
As  the  wind  among  them 

Crept  along  distraught — 
As  beneath  the  archway, 

Pass'd  that  mother  fair, 
With  her  glancing  shoulders. 

And  her  auburn  hair. 
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And  her  pallid  features, 

Which  the  grave  had  kiss'd. 
And  her  trailing  garments, 

Thm  as  morning  mist. 


X. 

Entering  in  sadness  I 
Issuing  in  gladness ! 
Through  the  gate,  unopened, 

Shivering  on  its  hing^, 
Out  she  came  resplendent, 
With  a  soul  attendant, 
Wearing  clouds  for  vesture, 

And  the  stars  for  fringe. 
Toung  and  lovely  mother ! 

Son  of  ancient  years ! 
Tenderly  she  led  him. 

Smiling  through  her  tears ; 
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Striving  to  support  him 

With  a  loving  hond, 
And  pointing,  with  raised  finger. 

To  the  Epirit-land. 


Following  in  order, 
Down  tlic  Uet'dii'ii  Iwrdcr, 
Bode  the  ancestral  jilidnii\  ; 

Till  the  passing  bt-ll. 
With  the  dead  condoling, 
Through  the  village  tolling, 
From  the  castle  turret, 

Boomed  its  solemn  knell. 
And  a  wind  up-curling, 

Faintly  from  the  ground, 
Stirred  the  beech-tree  hraiiciici 

With  a  whispt'iiiig  sound ; 
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'-I 
% 


And.  like  diirkness  melting, 
At  the  face  of  day, 

All  the  ghostly  pageant 
Waned  and  died  away. 


Ncvember,  1855. 


l2 


THE  ROMAN  GIEL. 

I. 
Faib  maid  of  Italia, 

How  lovely  art  thou ! 
Erect  is  thy  bearing, 

Serene  is  thy  brow, 
i'et  deep  in  thy  bosom 

A  mystery  lies. 
And  .^Etnas  of  passion 

Look  forth  at  thine  eyes. 


We  gaze  on  thy  beauty, 
And  deem  at  its  shrine. 

The  soul  of  thy  country 
Is  mirror' d  in  thine. 


1 
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That  such  as  thou  standest, 
The  image  might  be, 

Of  Ilome  in  her  beauty, 
Sad,  earnest,  and  free. 

III. 
If  such  be  thy  peasants. 

Oh,  heart-stricken  Home ! 
From  children  unborn 

Will  deliverance  come. 
If  such  be  thy  maidens, 

Look  up  through  thy  tears, 
And  trust,  O  Italia, 

The  birth  of  the  years ! 
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IT. 

Thy  foes  may  oppress  thee, 
Thy  friends  may  betray, 

And  both  may  be  banded 
To  spoil  and  to  slay ; 
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Anil  long  thou  maj-st  suiTiT 
In  ilarkneas  anil  ilouLt, 

For  errors  committed, 
Witliia  aiid  without. 


Butfii 


r  later 


The  day-star  will  rise. 
To  shine  through  tlm  tt'inin'sta 

That  Jarlicu  thy  sl^i.^s. 
Tlio  sons  of  thi'se  molhirs 

Shall  struggle  again ; 
Learn  wisilom,  Italia, 

Nor  struggle  in  vain. 


IX. 

THE  LAMENT  OF  CONA,  FOR  THE 
UNPEOPLING  OF  SCOTLAND. 

I. 

Low  o'er  Ben  Nevis,  the  mists  of  the  sunrise  are  trailing; 
Dimly  he  stands  by  the  tempests  of  centuries  worn ; 
Lonely  Lochaber  and  grey  Ballahulish  are  veiling 
Their  cold  jagged  peaks  in  the  thick-drooping  vapours 
of  mom ; 

Red  gleams  the  sun  o'er  the  ocean, 
Lochlin  with  angry  commotion 
Batters    the  shore,  making   moan   in  its  innermost 
caves ; 

While  from  each  mountain  height, 
Fed  by  the  rains  of  night. 
Torrents  come  bounding  to  mingle  their  voice  with 
the  waves. 


i 


THE   I.UIEIIT  OF  COJIX. 


^ 


On  tlirongh    Olcn    Coaa,  tbe  valkj  of  murilor  mi 

Dark  with  tbe  crimes  and  the  soitowb  of  Javs  thit 
arc  past ; 
On  by  the  track  where  the  three  ^ant  Sphinie'  of 
Appin, 
Loom  through  the    moorland,  unsliapoly,  rnajcflii'- 
and  vast ; 

On  liy  tlic  turbulent  river, 
Darting  the  spray  from  her  quiver. 
Bounding  and  rolling  in  glory  and  Wauty  along;— 
On  by  the  rocky  path, 
Far  through  the  gloomy  stralli. 
Lonely  I  wander  by  Cona,  the  river  of  song. 


Cona !  sad  Cona!  I  hear  tbe  loud  psnlm  of  tby  sorron ; 
Wierd  arc  tliy  melodieB,  filling  with  music  tbe  gh'ii ; 
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Dark  is  the  day  of  the  people,  and  shall  no  to-morrow 
Qleaming  with  brightness  bring  joy  to  these  true- 
hearted  men  ? 

Not  for  the  past  and  its  sadness, 
Not  for  its  g^ilt  and  its  madness. 
Mourn  we,  oh  Cona !    To-day  has  a  grief  of  its  own. 
Forth  go  the  young  and  old. 
Forth  go  the  free  and  bold, 
Albyn  is  desolate !  Kachael  of  nations !  Alone ! 

IV. 

XtoU,  ye  dark  mists,  and  take  shape  as  ye  marshal 
before  me, 
One  is  among  you ; — I  see  her,  dejected  and  pale !    ' 
Mournful  she  glides ; — it  is  Cona,  who,  hovering  o'er 
me, 
Chants  in  the  roar  of  the  stream,  her  lament  for  the 
Gael. 

Words  from  her  echoes  are  fashion' d, 
Surging  like  pibrochs  impassioned ; 
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Mauming     for    Scotland — and    eobbing    her    lueleaa 

Sprite  of  the  mountain  stream. 
Telling  a  truth — or  dream ! — 
Rencon  is  ia  it ; — Come,  bear  what  the  spirit  nsTcals ! 


"  Weep,  Albvn,  wcqi !"    slit- I'xclaims,   ''for   tliia   dar'n 

desolation ; 
Green  are  tliy  mountaiiisi,  and  bliio  are  thy  streams  :i.s 

ofjore; 

ISroad  are  tliy  valli'ys  to  feed  and  to  nurture  a  nation. 

Jlother  of  nations,  hut  nation  tiiyself  nover  more  ! 

Men  of  strong  heart  and  endeavour. 

Sigh  as  they  leave  thee  for  over ; 

Those  who  remain  are  down  stricken,  and  weary,  and 

Low  in  the  dust  tliey  lie, 
Carde:^;  to  live  or  dii; ; 
Misery  eou<iuers  them,  foemen  could  never  subdue. 
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VI. 

ac.*e  thou  wert  home  of  a  people  of  heroes  and  sages ; 
trong  in  the  battle,  and  wise  in  the  counsel  were 

they, 
n  in  all  daty,  as  rocks  in  the  tempests  of  ages, 
ioving  and  loyal,  and  honest  and  open  as  day. 

Pure  were  their  actions  in  story, 

Clear  was  the  light  of  their  glory, 
ud  were  the  chiefs  of  the  clansmen  who  came  to 
their  call ; 

Proud  of  their  race  and  laws  ; 

Proud  of  their  country's  cause ; 
ud  of  their  faith,  of  their  liberty  prouder  than  all. 

vn. 

tch  Highland  hut  was  the  home  of  domestic  affection ; 
[onour  and  Industry  sat  at  the  hearth  of  the  poor  ; 
iy  prompted  the  day's  and  the  night's  genuflexion  ; 

Tiose  who  felt  sorrow  could  still  be  erect  and  endure. 
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Bom  ill  no  bright  summer  bowers. 

Sweet  were  the  fair  human  flowers — 

Maid*  of  the    Highlands,  array'd  in  their  glorj  of 

Blessings  of  good  mva'a  lives, 
Thrifty  and  sober  mve», 

Slothors  of  heroes,  the  eharm  and  the  pride  of  the  Ish^. 


"  Where  are  tlioy  now  ?  Tell  us  where  are  thy  sons  an^ 
thy  daughters  ? 
Albyn!    Sari  mother!    No  more  in  thy  bosom  lliov 

FcT,  fiir  away,  they  have  fcjunii  a  new  home  o'er  llu' 
waters. 
Yearning  for  tliee,  with  a  love  that  no  language  can 
tell. 

Cold  are  the  hearths  of  their  childhood, 
Eooflcss  their  huts  in  the  wild  wood, 
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Is  the  red  heather  no  more  to  the  feet  of  the  elan ; 
Where  once  the  clachan  stood, 
Comes  the  shy  grouse  and  hrood, 

ing  no  danger  so  far  from  the  presence  of  man. 

IX. 

here  the  fair-headed,  hlue-ejed,  rosy  habes  of  the 

Norknd 
athed  in  the  burn,  making  merry  the  long  summer 

noon, 
es  the  red-deer  undismay'd  from  his  haunts  in  the 

moorland, 
aking  his  thirst,  where  the  pobl  shows  its  breast  to 
the  moon. 

Where  in  the  days  long  departed, 
Maidens  sat  singing,  light-hearted, 
ids  but  the  roar  of  the  flood,  or  the  whisper  of  rills ; 
Voices  of  human  kind. 
Freight  not  the  vacant  wind  ; 
ic  and  laughter  are  mute  on  the  tenantless  hills* 
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"  Nimrods  and  hunters  are  lords  of  the  mount  and  tlw 
forest, 
Men  but  enpumber  the  soil  where  their  forcfatht« 
trod; 
T!io'  for  their  country  they  fought  when  its  need  ww 
the  sorest, 
Forth  they  must  wniidLT,  tlioir  liope  not  in  man,  but 
in  God. 

Eoaming  aloiic  o'er  the  heather, 
Koii^'lit  liut  the  l>!fat  of  the  wether, 
The  harlt  of  tlie  eolly,  or  erackuftlie  grouse-slayer's  gun, 
Breaks  on  ftie  lonely  ear; 
Land  of  the  sheep  and  deer  ! 
Albyn  of  heroes !     The  day  of  thy  glory  is  done  I" 


Cona!    sad   Cona!     I    hear   the   lond   psalm   of  thy 
Wierd  are  thy  melodies,  filling  with  music  the  glen ; 
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Dark  is  the  day  of  the  people,  and  shall  no  to-morrow, 
Gleaming  with  brightness,  bring  joy  to  these  deso- 
late men  ? 

Yes ;  but  not  here  shall  thcj  find  it ; 
Darkness  has  darkness  behind  it ; 
Far  o'er  the  rolling  Atlantic  the  day-star  shall  shine  ; 
Young  o'er  the  western  main, 
Albyn  shall  bloom  again, 
Bearing  new  blossoms,  old  land  !  as  majestic  as  thine. 


GUneoe^  Augtut,  1854. 


MAN  TO  MAN. 


Staio)  up,  man !  stand ! 

God's  over  all. 
Wliy  do  you  cringe  to  me, 
Wliy  do  you  Lend  the  knee, 

And  creep,  and  fawn,  and  crawl  ? 
•Stand  up,  man,  stand ! 
If  I  thought  our  EngUsh  land 
Had  no  true-hearted  poor. 
To  sufier — and  endure — 
And  hold  thenisolves  erect. 
In  tlie  light  of  their  oivn  respect, 
I'd  blush  that  I  was  English  bom. 
And  run  away  to  tho  wilderness  to  free 

myself  from  scorn. 


vjjs  TO  lu:^. 


u. 
stand  np  man,  stand  I 

Ood  made  ub  all ! 
The  wine  transcends  the  frotk— 
The  living  skin,  the  doth— 

Both  rich  and  poor  are  small. 
Stand  np,  man,  stand ! 
Free  heart,  free  tongue,  free  hand, 
E^im  foot  upon  the  sod, 
And  eyes  that  fear  but  God,— 
Whate'er  your  state  or  name, 
Ijet  these  prefer  your  claim! 
If  there  be  anything  you  want- 
Speak  up !  we  may  respect  a  churl, 

we  hate  a  sycophant. 


1 


THE  INVISIBLE  CHOWN. 


Amid  the  crowded  streets  and  roar  of  voiees, 

Unnoticed  by  the  multitude  he  goe?. 
Alone,  hut  wiitchful ;— if  the  world  rejoices 

Ho  Bmi!c3  ;  and  if  it  vreeps,  he  shares  its  woe. 
But  no  one  shares  in  his  :  his  ivajs  arc  lonelj  ;- 

The  millions  pass  him,  for  they  cannot  see. 
His  glory  and  his  misery  ;  but  only 

One  of  themselves ;  a  leaf  ujioa  the  tree ; 
A  raindrop  in  the  torrent ;  one  small  grain 
Washed  on  the  stormy  shore  of  Life's  sad  main 


With  them  he  is  ;  hut  of  them  ?     Ah  !  not  so  ! 
For  tlium  arc  common  griuf  and  common  gladnc 
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t  he  firom  regal  heights  looks  down  heloW^, 
^d  finds  no  comrade  for  his  joj  or  sadness, 
s  feet  are  on  the  ways  where  others  travel ; 
His  hreast  is  in  the  clouds ;  his  forehead  fair 
id  heavenward  eyes  that  see,  and  woold  unravel 
rime,  Fate,  and  Man  are  in  the  upper  air, 
id  catch  the  dawning  light ;  but  cold  and  stem, 
cept  for  thoughts  that  ever  throb  and  bum. 


in. 

ould  men  but  hear  the  things  which  he  pould  tell 

them, 
Would  they  but  own  him,  he  were  bless'd  indeed  j 
te  sorrow  and  the  shame  that  once  befell  them. 
But  would  befall  no  more,  if  they  would  heed, 
ould  give  him  joy  to  teach ;  but  what  care  they  ? 
They  know  him 'not ;  or  if  they  did,  might  love  him; 
hate  more  potent  did  not  seek  to  slay. 
For  speaking  of  the  things  too  far  above  him^ 

K  2 
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For  tbcm  to  tolerate ;  and  go  lie's  dumb, 
And  broods  in  silence  on  tlie  days  to  come 


And  yet  lie  knows  himself  to  be  b  king — 

A  Hag  vithout  &  kingdom — scorned    and  thn 
lesfl! 
Around  Ilia  brow  there  glows  the  burning  ring, 

Sparliling  with  jewels.     From  his  lips,  the  moanl 
Escapes  a  sigh,  that  ho  should  wear  such  crown. 

Such  burden  and  such  penalty  of  splendour, 
And  find  mid  all  the  myriads  of  the  town — 

No  man  to  say,  "  God  save  him,"  or  to  render 
'the  homage  of  a  look.     Oh,  pang  supreme  ! 
A  fact  to  him — though  to  the  world  a  dream. 


But  still  he  wears  it  as  a  monarch  should — 

By  right  divine ;  and  though  he  might  cndcavou 
To  cast  it  from  him, — evil  more  than  good, 
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And  sink  into  the  crowd,  unknown  for  ever, 
[f  he  could  barter  it  for  peace  of  mind. 

And  being  man,  go  down  into  the  valleys, 
\imd  the  household  warmth,  and  welcomes  kind 

Of  children  sporting  in  the  garden  alleys, 
Ee  cannot  move  it :  God  alone  can  take 
Fhe  halo  from  his  forehead !    Let  it  ache ! 


VI. 

Tis  not  the  pain ;  for  well  could  he  endure 

A  tenfold  agony,  if  through  the  portals 
Of  their  dim  sight,  men  could  behold  him,  pure^- 

Bearing  his  glory  like  the  old  Immortals. 
But  they  are  blind ;  or  that  gold  crown  he  sees 

And  feels  upon  his  forehead  by  its  burning, 
Is  viewless  as  the  wind  among  the  trees. 

Or  thought  unuttered  to  the  brain  returning. 
And  dying  where  it  sprung.   Hence  comes  his  grief  ;- 
Is  there  in  Man  or  Nature  no  relief  p 
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TU. 

One  word  1     One  little  word !  the  humblest  spoken 

Would  make  him  whole ! — The  word  ia  still  unborn,— 
Pity  him  Earth  and  Heaven !  or  else  heart-broken 

He  will  go  down  into  the  grave  forlorn,-— 
Too  early  blighted,  all  his  glorious  thought  < 

Dying  within  him. — Men  ivho  boast  of  seeing, 
Look  in  his  heart — and  tell  us,  wisdom-fraught. 

The  mystery  and  Beauty  of  his  Being ! 
The  world  will  gain — not  he !     Meantime  he  dies — 
Looking  towards  the  future,  and  the  skies. 


AT  A  POET'S  GBATE. 


Let  him  rest !  Let  him  rest  1 
With  the  green  earth  on  his  breast ; 
The  daisies  grow  ahove  him  and  the  long  sedge-^iaBses 

What  call  or  right  have  you, 

Ye  mercenary  crew. 
To  lift  the  pitying  vol  that  Bhrouda  him  in  the  grave? 

'Tis  tme  thia  num  could  sing, 

Like  lark  in  early  spring. 
Or  tender  nightingale,  deep  hidden  in  the  bowers  ; — 

'Tis  true  that  he  was  wise. 

And  that  his  heavenward  eyes, 
Saw  far  beyond  the  clouds  that  dim  this  world  (^  ours ; 
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^ 


But  13  he  yours,  wben  dead. 

To  rake  hia  narrow  bod. 
And  peer  iDto  his  heart  for  flaws,  and  spots,  and  ituui! 

And  all  because  bis  voice  J 

Bade  multitudes  rejoice,  I 

And  cheer'd  Humanitj  amid  its  griefs  and  pains  ?  | 

Let  him  rest !  Let  him  rest ! 

With  the  green  oiirth  on  his  breast, 
And  leave!  oh  leave  his  fiime  unsullied  by  your  breath! 

Each  day  that  passes  by, 

What  meaner  mortals  die ; 
What  thousand  raindrops  fall  into  the  seas  of  death  ! 

No  vendor  of  a  tale. 

His  merchandise  for  sale, 
Pries  into  evidence  to  show  how  mean  were  they  ; 

No  libel  touches  them, 

No  curious  fools  eondenin  ; 
Their  human  frailties  sleep,  for  God,  not  man  to  weigh. 
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id  shall  the  bard  alone 
ive  all  his  follies  known, 
from  the  misty  past  to  spioe  a  needless  book, — 
lat  Envy  may  exclaim, 
mention  of  his  name, 
greatest  are  bat  small,  however  great  they  look?* 


ni. 

t  them  rest,  their  sorrows  o*er, 

I  the  mighty  bards  of  yore ! 

if,  ye  gmbbers-up  of  scandals  dead  and  gone, 

find,  amid  the  slime, 
me  sin  of  ancient  time, 

fault,  or  seeming  fault,  that  Shakespeare  might 
bave  done ; 

me  spot  on  Milton's  truth, 
Byron's  glowing  youth ; 
I  error,  not  too  small  for  microscopic  gaze : 
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Shroud  it  in  dcep^t  gloom, 

Aa  on  your  father's  tomb 

Toa'd  bush  the  evil  tongues  that  spoke  i. 

nbia 

djspn 

abroad  it  in  darkest  night ! 

Or,  if  compelled  to  write— 

Tell  U3  the  inspiring  tale  of  perils  overcome ; 

or  struggles  for  the  good, 
Of  courage  unsubdued, 
But  let  their  frailties  rest,  and  ou  tbeir  faults  be  du 
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Hi  was  pradent,  brave,  and  gentle, 
Living  Bs  a  man  ahould  do ; 

Kept  a  conscience,  did  his  dnty, 
Loved  his  fellows — served  them  to 

Modest,  virtuons,  self-reliant, 
Rich  and  learned,  wise  and  true. 


He  had  faults,  perchance  had  many. 
But  one  fault  above  them  all. 

Lay  like  heavy  lead  upon  him. 
Tyrant  of  a  patient  thrall — 

Tyrant  seen,  confessed,  and  hated. 
Banished  only  to  recall. 


I  UT  IfEIQHBOUB. 

"Oh!  he  drank  F"     "His  drink  was  water!" 
"  Gambled  ?"    "  No !  he  hated  play." 

"  Then,  perchance,  a.  tenderer  f^ing 
Led  hU  heart  and  head  astraj !" 

"  Ho !  both  honour  and  religion 
Kept  him  in  the  purer  way." 


"Tlien,  he  scorned  Life's  mathematics. 
Could  not  reclfon  up  a  score. 

Pay  his  debts,  or  be  persuaded 
Two  and  two  were  always  four." 

"  No !  be  was  esact  as  Euclid, 

Prompt  and  punctual — no  one  more." 


"  Ob  !  a  miser  ?"     "  No !"— "Too  lavish  f " 

"  Worst  of  guessers,  guess  again '." 
"No!  I'm  weary  hunting  failures; 
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Was  be  seen  of  mortal  ken, 
Paragon  of  marble  virtues, 
Quite  a  model  man  of  men  ?" 

VI. 

^  At  bis  birtb  an  evil  spirit 

Cbarms  and  spells  around  bim  flung, 
And,  witb  well  concocted  malice, 

Laid  a  curse  upon  bis  tongue ; 
Curse  tbat  daily  made  bim  wretcbed, 

Eartb's  most  wretcbed  sons  among. 

TU. 

**  He  could  plead,  expoimd,  and  argue ; 

Fire  witb  wit,  witb  wisdom  glow ; 
But  one  word  for  ever  failed  bim. 

Source  of  all  bis  pain  and  woe. 
Luckless  wigbt !  be  could  not  say  it — 

Could  not — dared  not  answer  No  I" 


DLY  WIISTTEB.      ^M 
!p  upon  tho  ground,  ^^| 


THE  KINDLY 

The  snow  Ties  deep  u 
In  coat  of  mail  the  pools  are  bound  ; 
The  hungry  rooks  in  si^uadrona  fly, 
And  winds  are  slumbering  in  tbo  sky. 

Drowsily  the  snow-fiakcs  fall ; 
The  robin  on  the  garden  wall 
Looks  wistful  at  our  window-pane. 
The  customary  crumb  to  gain. 

On.  bam,  and  thatch,  and  leafless  tree. 
The  frost  bas  hung  embroidery, 
Fringe  of  ice  and  daglets  fine, 
Of  fdagrce  and  eryst.illiae. 


II 


I 
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Bat  noagbt  care  we,  though  o'er  the  wold 
The  winter  lajB  his  finger  cold ; 
We  still  enjoy  the  roughest  day, 
And  find  Decemher  good  as  Msf, 

Pile  up  the  fire!  the  wandering  wind, 
Although  it  nip,  is  not  onkind ; 

And  dark  midwinter  di^a  can  bring 
Aa  maaj  pleasures  as  the  spring. 

If  not  the  flow'ret  budding  fur. 
And  mild  efiulgence  of  the  air, 
They  give  the  glow  of  indoor  mirth. 
And  loml  comfbrt  round  the  hearth. 

Pile  up  the  fire !     When  stormB  are  rude. 
We  feel  the  joy  of  gratitude ; 
And  thankful  for  the  good  posKSs'd, 
Have  welcomes  for  the  poorest  guest. 


The  gloomy  Winter — who  ia  he  ? 
1  never  saw  him  on  the  lea, 
I  never  met  him  on  my  path, 
Or  trow'd  old  stories  of  his  wrath. 

The  Winter  is  a  friend  of  mine, 
Jlis  step  is  light,  his  eyeballs  shine ; 
His  cheek  is  ruddy  as  the  morn. 
He  carols  like  the  lark  in  com. 

His  tread  is  brisk  upon  the  snows — 

His  pulses  gallop  as  he  goes ; 

He  hath  a  smile  upon  his  lips, 

With  songs  and  weleome,  jests  and  (juipa. 

A  charitable  soul  is  he. 
His  heart  is  large,  his  hand  is  free ; 
He  brings  the  beggar  to  his  door, 
And  feeds  the  needy  from  hia  store. 
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The  friend  of  every  living  tiling. 
Old  Winter — sire  of  youthful  Spring — 
The  glooms  upon  his  brow  that  dwell, 
Are  glories  when  we  know  them  well. 

'Tis  he  that  feeds  the  April  buds, 
'Tis  he  that  clothes  the  Summer  woods ; 
'Tis  he  makes  plump  the  Autumn  grain, 
And  loads  with  wealth  the  creaking  wain. 
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Pile  up  the  fire !  and  ere  he  go, 
Our  blessings  on  his  head  shall  flow. 
The  hale  old  Winter,  bleak  and  sere. 
The  friend  and  father  of  the  year. 


THE  POPLAR  LEAVES. 


Oif  tlie  topmost  twij  «■ 
There  were  three  leaver 


re  the  winds  h\o\y  ft 
II  the  poplar  tri-e. 
Lonely !  Liiiiol; 
The  summer  had  gone,  ami  left  them  there, 
To  criinple  and  sigh  'mid  tlie  brandies  bare, 

Lonely !  Loni'U 
Down  hy  the  fateful  breezes  whirled. 
On  the  cold  earth  erisp  and  curK-d, 

Amid  the  grass  by  the  night-dews  sodden, 
AH  their  old  companions  lay  ; — 
Alas  for  the  glory  past  away 

And  the  strength  down  trodden ! 
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II. 


« 


« 


**  There's  life  in  the  air/'  said  one  of  the  trine, 
^  And  wholesome  days  in  the  autumn  shine, 

"Lonely!  Lonely! 
Though  die  we  must,  nor  ever  know 
How  warm  the  sweet  spring  breezes  blow, 

"  Lonely !  Lonely  ! 
"  There's  freshness  yet  in  the  woodlands  wild ; 
**  I  hear  the  laughter  of  a  child, 

"  And  the  lilt  of  the  lark  upsoaring ; — 
''Though  days  are  cold,  and  nights  are  long, 

*'  November  finds  us  hale  and  strong, 
"  We'll  cease  for  the  dead  deploring." 


m. 


A  sudden  breeze  came  twirling  by. 
Betwixt  the  tree-tops  and  the  sky ; — 

Lonely!  Lonely! 
k2 
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And  iha  gamiloua  leaf  that  spoke  so  well, 
Djing,  into  its  bosom  fell  ; — 

Lonely !  Loiielj ! 
"She's  dead!  poorEoul!"  said  one  of  the  twain~ 
"  She  was  but  frail ;  but  we  remain  ;— 

"  Oh,  sister  mine,  we'll  die  together ! 
"  On  poplar  boughs  no  more  shall  wave 
"  Leaves,  like  the  lost  ones  in  the  grave  !^ 

"  There's  Death  in  the  winter  weather '." 


Again  the  wind  came  up  the  lea, 
And  rustling  through  the  poplar  tree, 

Lonely !  Lonely  '- 
Bore  the  last  leaves  on  its  breast 
Low  to  the  damp  earth,  where  they  rest, 

Lonely!  Lonely! 
"  To  hear  these  little  creatures  moan," 
Said  the  poplar  tree  with  pitying  tone, 
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To  tho  breeze  tliTongli  its  branches  flying, 
"  You'd  think ; — may  kindly  heaven  forefend ! 
"  That  leaves  and  treei  were  at  an  end, 

"  And  Nature  lay  a-dying !" 


^ 


THE  SOULS  OF  THE  CHILDKEN. 


"  Who  bids  for  the  little  children, — 
Body,  and  soul,  and  brain  ? 

Wlio  bids  for  the  little  children- 
Young  and  without  a  stain  p 

WiU  no  one  bid,"  said  Englaud, 
"  For  their  souls  so  pure  and  white, 

And  fit  fur  all  good  or  evil. 
The  world  on  their  page  may  write  r' 

II. 

"  We  bid,"  said  Pest  and  Famine, 

"  We  bid  for  life  and  limb  ; 
Fever  and  pain  and  squalor 

Their  bright  joung  eyes  shall  dim. 
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When  the  children  g^w  too  many. 

We'll  nurse  them  as  our  own. 
And  hide  them  in  secret  places, 

Where  none  may  hear  their  moan." 

in. 

''I  hid,"  said  Beggary,  howling, 

'*  I  hid  for  them,  one  and  all ! 
I'll  teach  them  a  thousand  lessons — 

To  lie,  to  skulk,  to  crawl ! 
They  shall  sleep  in  my  lair,  like  maggots. 

They  shall  rot  in  the  fair  sunshine ; 
And  if  they  serve  my  purpose, 

I  hope  they'll  answer  thine." 

IT. 

"  And  I'U  hid  higher  and  higher,'' 

Said  Crime  with  wolfish  grin, 
"  For  I  love  to  lead  the  children 

Through  the  pleasant  paths  of  sin. 
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They  shall  ewarm  in  tho  strwlB  to  pilfrr. 

They  shall  plague  the  bnud  highway, 

Till  they  grow  too  old  for  pity. 

And  ripe  for  the  law  to  alay. 

T, 

"  Prison  and  hulk  and  gallows 

Are  many  in  the  land, 
'Twere  folly  not  to  use  them. 

So  proudly  as  they  stand. 
Give  me  the  little  children — 

I'll  take  them  as  they're  bom, 
And  feed  their  evil  passions 

With  misery  and  scorn. 


"  Give  me  the  little  children, 
Ye  good,  ye  rich,  ye  wise. 

And  let  the  busy  world  spin  round. 
While  ye  shut  your  idle  eyes ; 
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And  jour  judges  shall  haye  work. 
And  your  lawyers  wag  the  tongue, 

And  the  gaolers  and  polioemen 
Shall  be  fathers  to  the  young. 

VII. 

"  I  and  the  Law,  for  pastime, 

Shall  struggle  day  and  night ; 
And  the  Law  shall  gain,  bat  I  shall  win. 

And  we'll  still  renew  the  fight : 
And  ever  and  aye  we'll  wrestle, 

Till  Law  grow  sick  and  sad, 
And  kill  in  its  desperation, 

The  incorrigibly  bad. 
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vm. 

"  I,  and  the  Law,  and  Justice, 
Shall  thwart  each  other  still ; 

And  hearts  shall  break  to  see  it ; — 
And  innocent  blood  shall  spill ! 


THB   BOrLS  or  THE  CHILDBMr. 

So  leave, — oh,  leave  the  cliildreD 

To  Ipioranee  and  "Woe — 
And  I'll  come  in  and  teaeh  them 

The  way  that  thej  should  g"-" 


"  Oh,  shame !"  said  true  Religion, 

"  Oh,  shame  tliat  this  should  be ! 
Til  take  the  little  childn-n, 

I'll  take  them  all  ta  me  : 
I"ll  raise  them  up  with  kindness 

From  the  mire  in  which  they're  t 
I'll  teatli  them  words  of  blessing, 

I'll  lead  them  up  to  God." 


"  You're  not  the  true  Religion," 
Said  a  Sect  with  Hashing  eyes  ; 

"Nor  thou,"  said  another  scowling, 
"  Thou'rt  heresy  and  Iic8." 


Ktf-'^'jax^'J-i 
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**  You  shall  not  have  the  children," 

Said  a  third  with  shout  and  yell ; 
"  You're  Antichrist  and  higot — 

You'd  train  them  up  for  heU." 

XI. 

And  England,  sorely  puzzled 

To  see  such  battle  strong, 
Eichumed,  with  voice  of  pity, 

"  Oh,  friends,  you  do  me  wrong ! 
Oh,  cease  your  bitter  wrangling ; 

For,  till  you  all  agree, 
I  fear  the  little  children 

Will  plague  both  you  and  me. 
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XII. 

But  all  refused  to  listen ; 

Quoth  they — "  We  bide  our  time ; 
And  the  bidders  seized  the  children — 

Beggary,  Filth,  and  Crime ; 


«« 


I8S 
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-^J"..  thiol  .b„^.„,^       ^    • 
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XVII. 


THE  OLD  MEN  PLAYING. 


I. 
BxAB  lightly  on  their  foreheads,  Time ! 

Strew  roses  on  their  way, 
The  young  in  heart,  however  old, 

Who  prize  the  present  day. 
And,  wiser  than  the  pompous  proud, 

Are  wise  enough  to  play. 


n. 

I  love  to  see  a  man  forget 
His  blood  is  growing  cold, 

And  leap  or  swim,  or  gather  flowevs. 
Oblivious  of  his  gold ; 
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And  mil 

with  chUdren  in  their  sport, 

Nor  think  that  lio  U  old. 

m. 

I  love  to 

se«  the  man  of  can    4^^^^^^| 

Tako  pleasure  in  a  toy ; 
I  love  to  st'G  him  row  or  ride. 

And  tread  the  grass  with  joy. 
Or  hunt  the  flyint^  (.■ricket-ball 

As  lu*ty  as  a  hoy. 


All  sports  that  spare  the  humblest  pain 

Tliat  neither  maim  nor  kill ; 
That  lead  us  to  the  quiet  field, 

Or  to  the  wholesome  hill, 
Arc  duties  which  the  pure  ol'  heart 

llcligiously  fulfil. 


B?B.A--r*  ••y^ 
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V. 

Though  some  may  laugh  that  full-grown  men 

May  frolic  in  the  wood, 
Like  children  let  adrift  from  school; — 

Not  mine  the  scornful  mood ; — 

I  honour  human  happiness, 
And  deem  it  gratitude. 

VI. 

The  road  of  life  is  hard  enough, 

Bestrewn  with  slag  and  thorn ; 
I  would  not  mock  the  simplest  joj 

That  made  it  less  forlorn. 
But  fill  its  evening  path  with  flowers 

Ab  fresh  as  those  of  mom. 


VII. 


'Tis  something,  when  the  Noon  has  passed. 
To  brave  the  touch  of  Time, — 
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And  say,  '^  Good  Mend,  thou  hann'st  me  not, 

My  soul  is  in  its  prime ; — 
Thou  canst  not  cbill  my  warmth  of  heart , — 

I  carol  while  I  climb." 


Give  us  but  health  and  peace  of  mind, 

Whate'er  our  clime  or  clan, 
We'll  take  delight  in  simple  things, 

Nor  deem  that  sports  imman ; — 
And  let  the  proud,  who  scorn  to  laugh. 

Despise  us  if  they  can ! 


XVIII. 

MIDNIGHT  WATCH  AT  WALMER 
CASTLE. 

I. 
1 !  most  beautiful  I  the  calm,  clear  stars 
on  us,  through  the  soundless  deeps  of  time : 
oing  sea  strikes  chafing  on  the  bars 
)  restraining  land ;  its  voice  sublime 
sonorous  music  evermore — 

chant,  a  requiem,  on  the  shore. 

u. 

ihe  lonely  room,  where  sleeps  ih  death 
I's  great  hero— friend  of  humui  kind — 
3  no  sounds  but  Ocean's,  save  a  breath, 
and  low,  of  the  expiring  wind ; 
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And  at  eliort  intervals  tbe  measared  beat, 
Solenm  and  bIow,  of  the  niglit-watcher's  feet. 


These  sounds  but  mark  the  silence,  as  pale  Bghtl 

In  deep,  wide  darkness,  show  it  darker  still. 
All  silently,  from  out  the  heavenly  lieights. 

The  stars  look  down  on  human  joy  or  ill ; 
All  beauteously  the  Night  pursues  her  way, 
And  breathes  her  prayerful  thoughts  to  coming 


To  musing  Fancy,  Walmer's  lonely  pile 
Seems  as  if  conscious  of  her  sacred  trust, 

She  hushed  to  breathless  awe'tbe  moaning  isle. 
Over  licr  Wellington's  lamented  dust ; 

liooking  far  out  upon  the  restless  main. 

The  one  sad  sentinel  of  Englaud's  pain. 
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V. 

'  ssAy  but  yet  bow  beautiful  the  scene ! 
is  Death  that  lends  the  music  to  the  sea ; 
that  High  Presence,  solemn  and  serene, 
liich  robes  all  Nature  with  such  sympathy ; 
gives  the  stars  of  heaven  a  voice  to  tell 
igs  felt,  but  never  known — ^ineffable. 

VI. 

gaze  and  sigh ; — but  here  we  cannot  weep  ; 

?is  Beverence  and  Beligion,  and  meek  Faith, 

fc  fill  us  with  emotion,  pure  and  deep, 

nd  waft  our  heavenward  thoughts  to  Life  from 

Death,— 
Life  Eternal :  tears  we  may  not  shed, 
are  alone  with  Nature  and  the  dead. 

vn. 
5  tears  shall  fall  to-morrow,  but  not  here ! — 
Slid  pomp  and  show,  and  blazonry  and  pride, 

o2 
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And  slow  funereal  march  and  gorgeoiu  bier. 

The  Borrow  ehaU  have  vent  for  him  who  died  ;— 
So  great,  so  simple,  and  so  calnJf  grand — 
So  like  the  staff  and  father  of  the  land. 

vn:. 
Dut,  ah !  not  here !     We  can  but  breathe  a  praji' 

Awed  by  the  spiritual  beauty  spread  around. 
Tilt;  foremost  man  of  all  our  time  lies  there ; 

The  tree  has  fallen,  and  sanctifies  the  ground. 
To-niorruw,  and  to-morrow,  tears  may  flow ; 
Hut  Hope  is  with  the  stars,  and  chides  our  woe. 


XIX. 

PROFESSOR  SCHLAFHAUBE,  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  HEIDELBERG. 

A  FOBTBAIT  FBOM  THE  LITE. 

Lazilt  runs  the  tide  of  human  life — 

There  is  no  effort  in  our  German  land — 
Of  ^hat  avail  are  ceaseless  moil  and  strife  P 

Is  there  not  time  ?    Why  move,  if  we  can  stand  ? 
There  is  no  object  the  wide  world  can  show, 

Worth  English  hurry,  sweat,  and  sore  distress  ; 
Let  the  moons  wane  and  wax,  and  come  and  go. 

And  let  us  Germans  doze  in  happiness  ! 

Why  should  we  turn  and  spin  in  frantic  haste 
When  we  have  seventy  years  to  live  and  dream  ? 

Through  cloud  and  vapour  speed  is  perilous  waste, — 
Anchor  the  ship,  there's  fog  upon  the  stream  ! 


FALLOW. 


Alo\E,  alonp,  lut  me  wandiT  alone 

Tliore's  an  odour  of  hay  o'er  the  woodlands  blow 

Tht'i'e's  a  humming  of  bees  beneath  the  lime, 

And  the  deep  blue  heaven  of  a  Southern  clime 

Is  not  more  beautifidly  bright 

Than  this  English  sky  with  its  islets  white. 

And  its  alp-like  elouds,  so  snowy  fair! — 

The  bircb-Ieavea  dangle  in  balmy  air; 

And  the  elms  and  oaks  scarce  seem  to  know 

When  the  whispering  breezes  come  or  go ; 

But  the  bonnie  sweet-briar,  she  knows  well ; 

For  she  has  kissed  them — and  they  tell ! 

And  bear  to  all  the  West  and  South 

The  pleasant  odours  of  her  mouth. 


I 


i:! 


i 
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Let  me  alone  to  my  idle  pleasure ; 
What  do  I  care  for  toil  or  treasure  ? 
To-morrow  I'll  work,  if  work  you  crave. 
Like  a  king,  a  statesman,  or  a  slave ; 
But  not.to^y,  no !  nor  to-morrow. 
If  from  my  drowsy  ease  I  borrow 
No  health  and  strength  to  bear  my  boat 
Through  the  great  life-ocean  where  we  float. 


Under  the  leaves,  amid  the  grass, 

Lazily  the  day  shall  pass, 

Yet  not  be  wasted.    Must  I  ever 

Climb  up  the  hill-tops  of  Endeavour  ? 

I  hate  you  all,  ye  musty  books  I 

Ye  know  not  how  the  morning  looks ; — 

Ye  smell  of  studies  long  and  keen ; — 

1*11  change  the  white  leaves  for  the  gpreen ! 

My  Homer,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Pope, 

1*11  leave  them  for  the  grassy  slope. 


Where  other  sin^re,  sweet  aa  they 

Chant  hymn,  and  soDg,  and  roundelay. 

What  do  I  care  for  Kant  or  Hegel, 

For  Leibnitz,  Newton,  Locke,  or  Schle^'^ 

Did  they  exhaust  philoBOphy  P 

I'll  find  it  in  the  earth  or  sky. 

In  woodbine  wreath?,  in  pars  of  com. 

Or  flickering  shadows  of  the  niorn  ; 

And  if  I  gather  nothing  new, 

At  least  I'll  keep  my  spirit  true 

And  bathe  my  heart  in  honey  dew. 


Tliis  (l;iy  I'll  neither  think  or  read 

Of  groat  Crimean  toil  or  deud. 

To-morrow,  as  in  days  agone, 

I'll  pray  for  peace  by  valour  won. 

For  speedy  triumph  of  the  rigiit. 

And  Earth's  repose  in  Love's  own  light. 

To-day  I  need  a  truce  myst'lf 

From  books  and  men,  from  care  aud  pell. 


And  I  will  have  it  in  cool  lanes, 
O'enrching  like  cathedral  fanes, 
With  elm  and  beech  of  sturdy  g^h ; 
Or  OD  the  bosom  of  green  earth 
Amid  the  daisiee ; — dreaming,  dozing. 
Fallow,  fallov,  and  reposing ! 

Badiwmih,  Avgtat,  1S5S. 


p 


THE  UAB  AND  THE  MOITNTAIN. 

THE    M0V>"TA1>-. 

Who  art  tliou  ?  ulio  art  tlioii  ? 
Climbing  up  to  my  white  hroiv — 
But  lialf  the  size  of  the  little  iiine  tree 
That  grows  in  the  clefts  hclow  my  kn.'c  ? 
What  ilost  want  ?  ancJ  what  wouhUt  ilo 
IJetwcfii  my  eoiie  and  tho  frosty  lAiw  ? 
Aniiii  my  silent  pimiacles 
The  hesitating  avatanclie  dwells, 
Ami  issuing  from  my  garncrecl  snow 
A  hundred  foaming  torrents  flow  ; — 
Little  creature — bold  and  vain, 
Keep  to  the  safety  of  the  plain. 


,J,i0^=-'^ 
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Nor  tempt  the  heights,  where,  all  alone, 
I  hurl  the  tempests  from  my  throne. 


THE  MAN. 

Proud  momitain — since  thou'st  found  a  tongue. 

Back  be  thy  defiance  flung ! 

Small  as  I  am,  and  mighty  thou, 

With  all  thy  centuries  on  thy  brow, 

I  climb  thy  heights  to  make  thee  rnine^- 

From  thy  nether  forests  of  waving  pine, 

Up  to  thy  barest  steeps  afar. 

Where  the  icicles  gleam  to  the  Polar  star. 

What  are  thy  crags  and  glaciers  rude. 

Unless  in  their  pregnant  solitude 

They  teach  me  things  I  pine  to  know  P 

What  are  thy  pinnacles  of  snow. 

Thy  caverns  wh|;pe  the  whirlwinds  grow. 

And  all  thy  rivers,  so  fierce  and  free, 

Unless  they  minister  to  me  ? 


THB   MAN  ASD   THR   HOUSTAIF. 


Great  and  awful  as  tiiou  art, 

Tbou  art  but  little  to  my  heart; 

And  thy  BUpreme  magiiiScenee 

Is  but  the  creature  of  my  sense. 

True,  I  am  smaller  than  the  pine 

That  growfi  beneath  those  feet  of  tinnrvl 

But  I'm  tb_v  ni,i!.t('r,  thou  not  mine. 

I  tail  measure  tbcc,  up  ami  down, 

Base  and  girtli  and  snowv  crown  ; 

I  can  weigh  thoe  to  an  ounce, 

And  thy  value  can  pronouiue ! 

Kor  thino  alone,  oli  mountain  high  ! 

I  can  map  the  orbs  of  the  sky, 

And  tell  the  distances  of  Heaven  ; — 

To  me— so  small — to  me  is  given 

To  weigh  the  ponderable  sun. 

And  track  the  planets  as  they  run. 

And  shall  not  /,  thou  mountain  proud. 
Scale  thy  email  peaks  abuvc  the  eloud 
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Thou  wert  made  for  me  to  climb — 
Me — the  humble — ^yet  sublime ! 
I  am  little— thou  art  great — 
Tet  what  art  thou,  in  all  thy  state, 
Compared  with  me  ?    Thou'rt  but  a  grain 
In  the  great  ocean  of  mj  brain ! 
Look  up  to  heaven,  thou  haughty  hill ! 
Roll  thy  torrents  at  thy  will ; 
Loose  from  thy  grasp  the  avalanche, 
And  crush  the  forests  root  and  branch ; 
But  learn  thy  place  in  Nature's  plan — 
The  slave  and  minister  of  Man. 


r 


DEEAMING!    IDLY  D: 


tEAMLNOI^I 


Dbeauino!  itlly  dreaming! 

In  the  summer  bowers, 
Came  a  whisper  etilly 
From  the  rose  and  lily 

And  the  meadow  flowers. 
"Tho'  we  Ijloom  to  woo  you," 

Seemed  the  voice  to  sigh, 
"  Leave,  oh,  leave  us  growing. 
Or  Uke  wild-winds  blowing— 

Touth,  and  travel  by  ! 
Ecauty  shrinks  from  selfish  captur 
Love  is  short  that  lives  on  rapture 

If  you  gather  us — we  die!" 


DBEAMIKO!    IDLT  DBEAMIira! 
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Waking !  sadly  waking ! 

In  the  moil  and  strife, 
Came  a  prompter  quiet 
Throngh  the  wild-world  riot 

And  the  storm  of  life  ;— 
"  Joys  and  Pleasures  tempt  us," 

Seemed  the  voice  to  sigh, 
"  But,  unwisely  taken, 
"  From  their  branches  shaken, 

"  All  their  glories  fly. 
"  Bright  and  fair,  with  colours  golden, 
"  By  our  longing  hearts  beholden, 

"  When  we  gather  them — they  die  !*' 


xxni. 

SAFE  PREDICTIONS 


Wuese'eb  j'ou  liear  a  '"  patriot''  Epouting 

IncoSffiiut  gall, 
Of  vioL'  assured,  of  vLrtuo  Joubtiii:,^, 

111  great  or  sni;.ll ; 
Worth,  talent,  lionosty  donyiug, 

Esco]>t  ins,.>lf; 
D..>licvc  him  not — he  maj  be  puriliascil ; 

Hi.  price  i.  polt 


Whene'er  you  seu  a  widow  ircoping 

In  pu'Mie  sight, 

And  still  in  llagr.int  notice  keeping 

Her  doleful  i-llght 


BAjns  FSEDicnoirs. 

Aye  talking  of  her  dear  departed ; 

One  truth  is  plain, 
She  will  not  languish  hrokon-hearted, 

But  wed  again. 
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m. 

Whene'er  a  rich  man  vows  to  lend  you 

All  he  has  got, 

Well  knowing  while  he  would  befriend  you, 

You  need  him  not ; 

You  may  be  sure,  should  fate  capricious 

Deny  you  bread, 
Your  rich  good  friend,  grown  avaricious, 

Will  "  cut  you  dead." 

IV. 

Whene'er  a  statesman,  Whig  or  Tory, 

Talks  loud  and  long 
Of  serving  country  fhr  the  glory, 

With  yearning  strong; 
f2 


!  BATE   PBEDICnOKO. 

Needing  do  Sovereign  to  regard  him ; 

Look  in  hii  face. 
And  be  conTiooed  that  to  rcvard  him 

He  wants  a  place. 


Whene'er  an  author  shows  you  meekly 

His  last  new  boek. 
Aad  saya  all  critics,  daily,  weekly, 

Its  faults  o",Tlook, 
Aiid  [iraiso  it  far  beyond  its  mirits — 

On  this  decide, 
He  ranks  himself  with  ehoieest  spirits 

And  bursts  with  priJi', 


Whene'er  a  eritie  o'er  hia  duties 

Still  snarls  and  snaps 
AilirmH  all  iaults,  and  speaks  of  beauties 

With  cold  "  perhaps,' 
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Hants  for  small  flaws  with  keenest  pleasure 

From  day  to  day ; 

The  man's  a  donkey ;  know  his  measure ; 

And  let  him  bray. 

vn. 

Whene'er  a  woman  vows  to  love  you 

In  Fortune's  spite ; 
Makes  protestations  that  would  prove  you 

Her  soul*s  delight ; 
Swears  that  no  other  love  shall  win  her 

By  passion  stirred ; 
Believe  her  not,  the  charming  sinner 

Will  break  her  word. 

vm. 

And  if  in  this  cold-hearted  lyric 

I  seem,  in  sooth, 
With  voice  ill-natured  and  satiric 

To  doubt  of  Truth— 


BAIX  PBEDIcnOMS. 


BclicTC  me  not ;  I  own  her  splendour 

Void  of  offence,— 

And  merely  atniggle  to  defend  lier 

From  false  pretence. 


XXIV. 


NAPOLEON  AND  THE  SPHYNX. 


I. 

Beiteath  him  stretched  the  sands 

Of  Egypt's  burning  lands ; 
The  desert  panted  to  the  swelt'ring  ray  ; 

The  camel's  plashing  feet, 

With  slow,  uneasy  beat, 
Threw  up  the  scorching  dust  like  arrowy  spray ; 

And  fierce  the  sunlight  glowed, 

As  young  Napoleon  rode 
Around  the  Gallic  camp,  companionless  that  day. 


n. 


High  thoughts  were  in  his  mind, 
Unspoken  to  his  kind ; 


J  MiPOLIIOS   A\D  THE   SPaTSX. 

Calm  was  hu  Tiice — hia  oyea  were  blank  anddiil 

His  thin  lips  were  eomprees'd. 

The  s«cret3  of  hie  breast, 
Those  portals  never  pase'd,  for  good  or  iHj 

And  dreaded — yet  adored — 

His  hand  upon  Lis  aword, 
lie  mused  on  Destiny,  to  shapt'  it  to  his  ivill. 


"Ye  haughty  Pyramids! 

Tliou  Siiliyns  !  wliose  cytli'ss  Hils 
Oil  my  pre.sumptuous  youth  peeiu  bunt  in  si 

What  tliougU  thy  form  has  stood 

Coeval  with  the  flood. 
Of  all  cartli's  monuments  the  earliest  boni 

And  I,  so  mean  and  small. 

With  armies  at  my  call, 
Am  rocoiit  in  thy  sight  as  grass  of  ycster-m 


JTAfOLKOlf  AUD  THE   BPniirx. 


**  Tet  ia  tbis  soul  of  mine 

Is  strangth  as  great  as  thine, 
0  dull'-f^ed  Sphjnz  that  woiildst  despise  me  now ; 

la  grandeur  like  thine  own, 

O  melancholy  stone, 
With  forty  centuries  furrowed  on  thy  brow ! 

Deep  is  my  heart  I  feel 

What  Time  shall  yet  reveal. 
That  I  shall  tower  o'er  men,  as  o'er  these  deserts 
thou. 


"  I  shall  Qpboild  a  namo 
Of  neve^^ying  fame, 
My  deeds  shall  fill  the  world  with  their  renown  : 
To  all  sncceeding  years. 
The  populooB  hemispheres 


Sliall  pasB  tlie  record  of  ray  glories  down ; 

And  nations  yet  to  be, 

Surging  from  Time's  deep  sea, 
Shall  teach  their  habea  tho  name  of  great  Xapotiii' 


"On  History's  deathless  page. 

From  wondering  age  to  age, 
New  light  and  rcverciico  o'er  that  uainc  shall  '-U 

My  deeds  already  done, 

Are  histories  begun, 
Wlioso  gniat  conclusion  centuries  shall  nut  Iliiii> 

O  melanclioly  Sphjns ! 

Present  with  Future  links. 
And  both  shall  yet  ho  mine.     I  feel  it  as  I  go :" 


Over  the  mighty  chii'f 

There  came  a  shadow  of  grief;- 
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The  lips  gigantic  seemed  to  move  and  say, 

"  Know'st  thou  his  name  that  bid 

Arise  yon  Pyramid  ? 
Know'st  thou  who  placed  me  where  I  stand  to-day  ? 

Thy  deeds  are  but  as  sand, 

Strewn  on  the  heedless  land  : 
Think,  little  mortal,  think !  and  pass  upon  thy  way ! 

vni. 

"  Pass»  little  mortal,  pass ! 

€bx>w  like  the  vernal  grass ; 
The  autumn  sickle  shall  destroy  thy  prime  ! 

Bid  nations  shout  the  word 

Which  ne'er  before  they  heard, 
The  name  of  Glory,  fearful,  yet  sublime  ; — 

The  Pharaohs  are  forgot. 

Their  works  confess  them  not : 
Pass,  Hero!  Pass,poor8trawupon  the  gulf  of  Time!*' 


XXV. 


TO  ONE  WHO  WAS  AFRAID  TO  SPEAK  HIS 
MIND  ON  A  GREAT  QUESTION. 


I. 

Shame  upon  thee,  craven  spirit ! 

Is  it  manly,  just,  or  brave, 
If  a  truth  have  shone  within  thee, 

To  conceal  the  light  it  gave ; — 
Captive  of  the  world's  opinion — 

Free  to  speak,  but  yet  a  slave  ? 

n. 
All  conviction  should  be  valiant ; 

TeU  thy  truth,  if  truth  it  be ; 

Never  seek  to  stem  its  current ; — 

Thoughts,  like  rivers,  find  the  sea ; 


TO  as*  THO  -WAB  mtso. 

It  will  fit  the  wutening  drde 
Of  Etenua  Verify. 


Speak  thf  tboagbt  if  thoa  bdier'it  i^ 
Let  it  jootle  whom  it  nuj. 

E'en  althooj^  the  foolish  scorn  it. 
Or  the  obstinate  gainsay ; 

Everj  seed  that,  grows  to-morrow 
Lies  benesth  a  clod  to<daj. 


If  our  sires,  the  noble-hearted, 

Fioneen  of  things  to  come, 
Had  like  thee  been  weak  and  timid. 

Traitors  to  themseWes,  and  dumb, 
Where  would  be  onr  present  knowledge  p 

Where  the  hoped  Millennium  9 


1 


TO  OJTE  WHO  WAS  AFRAID  TO  SPEAK 
MIND  ON  A  GREAT  QUESTIOX. 


SuAME  Upon  thee,  craven  spirit '. 

la  it  manly,juEt,  or  lirare. 
If  a  truth  have  shonu'  within  tliee, 

To  conceal  the  light  it  gave  ;— 
Captive  of  the  world's  opinion — 

Free  to  epealt,  but  jet  a  slave  ? 


Ml  conviction  should  be  valiant ; 

Tell  thy  truth,  \{  truth  it  he  ; 
Sever  sock  to  stem  its  current  ;- 

Thoughts,  like  rivers,  find  the 
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It  will  fit  the  widening  circle 
Of  Eternal  Verity. 


ni. 

Speak  thy  thought  if  thou  believ'st  it, 
Let  it  jostle  whom  it  may, 

E'en  although  the  foolish  scorn  it, 
Or  the  ohstinate  gainsay : 

Every  seed  that  grows  to-morrow 
Lies  beneath  a  clod  to-day. 


IV. 

If  our  sires,  the  noble-hearted, 

Pioneers  of  things  to  come, 
Had  like  thee  been  weak  and  timid, 

Traitors  to  themselves,  and  dumb. 
Where  would  be  our  present  knowledge  ? 

Where  the  hoped  Millennium  P 


0  OSE  WHO  WA3  ArttilD. 


^Vhere  would  be  triumphant  Science, 
Searching  with  her  fearless  eyes. 

Through  the  infinite  Creation 
For  the  soul  that  underlies — 

Soul  of  Beauty,  sou]  of  Goodne?;!, 
Wisilom  .if  the  wrtli  ami  ski.-s  ? 


Where  would  he  all  great  invention! 

Each  from  hy-gone  fancies  born, 
Issufd  (irst  in  doubt  and  dariiics.-, 

Ijaunc'li'd  'mid  apathy  and  scorn  ' 
How  conld  noontime  ever  lij,'1it  u,-, 

But  for  duwniiig  of  the  morn  ? 


would  be  our  free  ojiinion, 
i-e  the  right  to  sjiLal!  at  all, 
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If  our  sires,  like  thee  mistrostful, 

Had  been  deaf  to  duty's  call. 
And  concealed  the  thoughts  within  them, 

Lying  down  for  fear  to  fall  ? 

TTII. 

Though  an  honest  thought,  outspoken, 

Lead  thee  into  chains  or  death — 
What  is  Life,  compared  with  Virtue  ? 

Shalt  thou  not  survive  thy  breath  ? 
Hark !  the  future  age  invites  thee ! 

Listen !  trembler,  what  it  saith  ! 

IX. 

It  demands  thy  thought  in  justice, 

Debt,  not  tribute,  of  the  free ; 
Have  not  ages  long  departed 

Groan' d,  and  toil'd,  and  bled  for  thee  ? 
If  the  Past  have  lent  thee  wisdom, 

Pay  it  to  Futurity. 


And  is  this  slip — so  pure  and  meek — 
Is  this  the  mighty  Queon — 

■\Vil.h  soft  full  eyes  and  placid  cheik, 
AiiJ  aspect  so  serene  ? 

Is  this  the  Sovereign  of  the  sea— 

The  Great,  the  Invincille,  the  Free  ? 


Are  these  the  fragile  hands  that  wiclil 
The  firmest  sceptre  known  ? 

Is  this  the  fairy  form  revealed 
That  filk  eai'th's  loftiest  throne? 
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And  with  the  shadow  of  her  robe 
Belts  all  the  climates  of  the  globe  ? 
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No  charm  that  in  the  poorest  homes 
Breathes  happiness  around, 

Is  absent  here ;  where'er  she  roams 
She  carries  holy  ground : 

And  were  she  humble  as  she's  high, 

Love  were  alike  her  destiny. 


IT. 

Oh,  subtle  power  of  gentleness ! 

Oh,  strength  of  feeble  hand ! 
Oh,  bright  example  sent  to  bless 

And  elevate  our  land! 
Tbou  need'st  no  armies  in  defence-^ 
Thou  hast  them  in  thine  innocence  I 

Q 


OS  A    P0BTB4IT   OT   IJCZME   TlCIQtli. 


Great  Queen!  sweet  Lady!  Woman  true! 

Fair  Mother !  tender  Wife ! 
May  bleeaings  like  the  heavenly  daw 

Fall  dail;  on  thy  li&l 

For  thee  the  nation's  prayers  a!:eend. 
Its  child,  iti  guardian,  and  its  friend. 


Our  prayors  are  grateful ;  for  iro  knotr, 
Hadst  tliou,  our  poaofful  star. 

Not  dawned  amid  impending  woe. 
And  clouds  of  coming  war, 

That  civil  discords  might  have  hrokc 

In  liglituings  round  our  British  oak. 


■\\liilc  "  nations  not  so  hlcst  a 
Toss'd  in  a  wliirl  of  grief, 


OS  X  FOBTBAIT  Or  QUXXK  TIOTOIU^ 

fought  for  some  spectral  liber^, 

Or  BuigomBij  chief, 
We  prized  the  gifl  om  sires  lieqneatlied, 
And  round  thf  brow  onr  laureb  vreathed. 


While  Anarchy  prepared  for  fight, 

And  Tjranny  grew  etrong. 
We  stood  a  model  for  the  right — 

A  warning  for  the  wrong: 
And  showed  the  realms,  misdoubting  still, 
The  qniet  grandeur  of  our  wilL 


We  taught  that  theories  were  vain. 

However  high  and  pure. 
That  took  no  heed  of  toil  and  pun, , 

And  patience  to-  endure, 
Or  thought  great  Freedom's  tree  of  power, 
Grew  like  •  musbroom  in  an  boor. 
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And  if  we've  known  a  happier  fate, 
Although  Home  pnuse  be  thein — 

The  pious  people,  brave  and  great, 
Mado  wise  hj  many  cares ; 

Not  less  the  meed  that's  justly  thine, 
Supported  ty  the  Hand  Divine. 


Beneath  thy  mild,  auspicious  sway, 
The  household  virtues  bloom, 

And  Learning  and  the  Arts  display 
A  light  through  Europe's  gloom. 

And  wondrous  deeds  are  daily  wrought, 

That  once  seemed  folly  to  have  thought. 


Th'  electric  chain,  whose  mystic  girth, 
MakcB  distance  hut  a  span  ; 


Oir  ▲  POBTRAIT  OF  QTTEEIT  YIOTOSUi. 

And  Science  covering  all  the  earth 

"With  benefits  for  man ; 
And  countless  triumphs  to  be  bom 
In  the  new  dawning  of  the  Mom : 
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All  these  the  annalist  shall  tell 
As  glories  of  thy  Crown, 

And  own  as  we,  thy  name  a  spell, 
And  omen  of  renown ; 

Victoria  of  the  peaceful  smiles ! 

Queen  and  Enchantress  of  the  Isles! 


A  BAET'S  REQUEST. 

T. 

"When  I  lie  cold  in  death, 

Bury  me  where  ye  will, 
Though  if  my  living  breath 

May  urge  my  wishes  still, 
"When  I  shall  breathe  no  more ; 

Let  my  last  dwelling  be 
Beneath  a  turf  with  wild  flowers  covered  o'er, 

Under  a  shady  tree, — 
A  grave  where  winds  may  blow  and  sunshine  fall, 
And  autumn  leaves  may  drop  in  yearly  funeral. 

II. 
I  care  not  for  a  tomb, 

With  sculptured  cherubim, 
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Amid  the  solemn  gloom 
Of  old  cathedrals  dim ; 
I  care  not  for  the  pride 

Of  epitaphs  well-meant^ 
Nor  wish  my  name  with  any  pomps  allied, 
When  my  last  breath  is  spent ; 
Give  me  a  g^ve  beneath  the  fair  green  trees, 
And  an  abiding-place  in  good  men's  memories. 


But  wheresoe'er  I  sleep, 

I  charge  you  Mends  of  mine, 
With  adjuration  deep 

And  by  your  hopes  divine. 
Let  no  irreverent  pen 
For  sake  of  paltry  pay. 

Expose  my  £Ekults  or  follies  onto  men. 
To  desecrate  my  clay ; 
Let  nontebnt  good  men's  tongues  my  story  tell ; — 
Nor  even  they, — ^I'd  sleep  unvezed  by  any  knell. 


M 


A  BLSID  a  BZIjrEBT. 


Why  sbould  the  gapiug  crowd 

Claim  any  right  to  know 
How  sped  io  shioe  or  cloud 

My  pilgrimage  below  ? 
Why  should  the  vulgar  gaze 

Be  fired  upon  my  heart. 
When  I  am  dead,  because  in  living  daya 
I  did  my  little  part 
To  Bing  a  music  to  the  march  of  man — 
A  lark  high  caroUing  to  armies  in  the  van  ? 


But  still  if  crowds  will  elaim 

A  moral,  to  he  told. 
From  my  unwilling  name, 

When  slumbering  in  the  mould, 
I'll  tell  the  tale  myself— 

A  story  ever  new — 
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Yet  old  as  Adam — oli,  ye  men  of  pelf, 
Ye  would  not  tell  it  true ! 
But  I  will  tell  it  in  my  noon  of  life, 
And  wave  the  flag  aloft  ere  I  depart  the  strife. 

I  wasted  precious  youth, 

But  learned  before  my  prime, 
The  majesty  of  Truth, 

The  priceless  worth  of  Time. 
I  hoped,  and  was  deceived — 

I  built  without  a  base^ 
I  err'd — ^I  suffered — doubted — and  believed^ 
I  ran  a  breathless  race. 
And  when  half-way  toward  the  ¥d8hed-for  goal, 
Despised  the  bauble  crown,  for  which  I'd  given 
my  soul. 

TIL 

I  thought  that  I  was  wise. 
When  folly  was  my  rule. 


A  BABO'8   BBqvm.  I^^H 

Cut  with  Utc-open'd  eyes  ^^H 

Conress'd  myself  a  fool.  ^^^ 

I  strove  in  vain  to  flee  ^^^ 

The  penalty  of  sin  ; 
I  plucked  the  apple,  Pleasure,  from  the  tne. 
And  found  it  dust  within.  ^^h 

I  sow'd  ill  seed  in  spring-time  of  my  years — 
And  reaped  the  natural  crop  of  agony  and  tears. 

Tin. 
I  never  did  a  wrong 

That  brought  not  punishment. 
In  Bufferings  keen  and  long 

By  ehasteniag  mercy  sent. 
I  never  did  the  right 

Without  a  sweet  reward 
Of  inward  music  and  eelestial  light. 
In  beautiful  accord. 
I  never  scom'd  but  with  result  of  scorn. 
Nor  loved  without  new  life  when  I   was    moi 
forlorn. 
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I  think  I  loved  my  kind, 

And  strove  to  serve  it  too, 
And  in  my  secret  mind 

Adored  the  good  and  true. 
I  know  I  never  dipped 

My  pen  in  slime  or  gall, 
Or  wrote  a  sentence  which  the  pnrest  lipp*d 

Would  scruple  to  recall ; 
I  think  my  lyre  gave  forth  a  manly  tone— 
I  know  I  never  preached  opinions  not  my  own. 


X. 


I  found,  as  man  or  hoy, 
Delight  in  wild  woods  green. 

And  reap'd  perpetual  joy 
From  every  natural  scene. 

I  nursed  amid  the  crowd 
My  human  sympathies ; 


)  A  BASS  8  SIQC^BT. 

To  licart  and  brda  they  made  appeal  aloud, 
With  voice  of  mysteries. 
And  in  tlie  forest  paths,  or  cities  throng'd, 
Nature  was  in  my  soul,  and  to  my  soul  belongi'd. 


In  all  my  life  I  felt 

God's  prest 
And  reverently  knelt 

To  love  and  to  adore. 
Such  let  the  record  be — 

1  charge  yc,  friends  of  mine, 
Add  but  a  date  to  tbis  life-history — 

The  obituary  line, — 
Say  that  I  lived  and  died,  and  did  my  best — 
But  spare  my  secret  heart,  and  let  my  follies  rest  I 


XXVIIL 


EETURNINa  MESSENGEES. 

I. 

I  WAS  harsh  and  unforgiving, 
Cruel  taunts  escaped  my  tongue ; 

Every  word,  not  dead,  hut  living, 
Pierced  the  hosom  whence  it  sprung- 
Poison'd  arrow,  hackwards  flung. 


n. 

From  my  lips  the  words  of  hlessing 
Issued,  though  I  know  not  when 

Each  my  happy  soul  possessing 
Came,  an  angel,  hack  again, 
Bearing  blessings  ten  times  ten. 


XXIX. 
THE   TAMBOURINE  GIEL  OF  PEOCIDA. 

I. 

I  LOVE  my  little  native  isle, 

Mine  emerald  in  a  golden  doop  ; 
My  garden  where  the  roses  smile, 

My  vineyard  where  the  tendrils  creep. 
How  sweetly  glide  the  summer  hours, 

Wlien  twilight  shows  her  silver  sheen ; 
And  youths  and  maids  from  all  the  bowers 

Come  forth  to  i>lay  the  Tumhourine. 

II. 
At  morn  the  fi slier  spreads  liis  smI 

Upon  our  calm  encircling  sea ; 
The  farmer  lahours  in  the  vale. 

Or  tends  his  vine  aiid  orange  tree. 
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lut  80<m  as  lingering  sunset  throws 
0*er  woods  and  fields  a  deeper  green* 

jid  aU  the  west  in  crimson  glows, 
They  gather  to  the  Tamhourine. 

in. 
^e  love  our  merry  native  song. 

Our  moss-grown  seats  in  lonely  nooks, 
hir  moonlight  walks  the  beach  along, 

For  interchange  of  words  and  looks. 
Hien  toil  is  done,  and  day  is  spent, 

Sweet  is  the  dance  with  song  between ; 
*he  jest  for  harmless  pleasure  meant, 

And  tinkle  of  the  Tambourine. 

IV. 

iy  native  isle,  my  land  of  peace ; 

My  father's  home,  my  mother's  grave ; 
lay  evermore  thy  joys  increase, 

And  plenty  o'er  thy  cornfields  wave ! 


III£  TAMBOTBISE    GIBL. 

May  storms  ne'er  rex  thine  ocean  sarf, 
Nor  war  pollute  thy  VEiUeys  green ; 

Kor  fail  the  dance  npon  thy  ttir^ 
Kor  music  of  the  Tamhourioe ! 


XXX. 

THE  STAGE  COACH  AND  THE  STEAM 

CARRIAGE. 

0  LUXUBY  of  tiravel !  joy  refined ! 

To  fij  8teain-liamess*d,  in  the  ponderous  train, 
And  feel  the  victory  of  mighty  Mind 

O'er  space  and  time,  for  uses  not  in  yain ! 

Yet  ever  in  this  world  must  loss  and  gain 
Balance  each  other.    Is  it  speed  we  prize  ? 

'Tis  edged  with  danger,  equipoised  by  pain, 
And  aids  our  business  but  to  cheat  our  eyes. 
Th'  xmsocial  Rail  affords  no  varied  pleasure 

Like  yours,  ye  coaches  of  a  former  day  : 
Apt  for  our  haste,  delightful  for  o\m  leisure ; — 

We  miss  the  cantering  team,  the  winding  way, 
The  road-side  halt,  the  post  horn's  well-known  air. 
The  innB|  the  gaping  towns,  and  all  the  landscape  fair. 


LIVINO  GREATNESS. 

liEm  me  thine  eyes,  PoBterity !    A  di 

Gathers  hctween  my  vision  and  the  men 
Whose  voices  eelio  o'er  this  breathing  worlJ- 
Lend  mu  tliy  sig-lit : — loud  me  thy  placid  soul, 
Free  of  this  mean  contemporaneous  scorn. 
Tliat  I  may  know  what  mighty  spirits  walk 
Daily  and  Jiom'ly  in  my  company, 
Or  jostle  shoulders  in  the  common  croud, 
The  thinkers  and  the  workers  of  the  Time. 
I'm  sick  of  Apathy,  Contempt,  and  Hate, 
And  all  the  Winding  dust  which  envy  stirs. 
To  shroud  the  living  lustre  from  our  sight. 
Lend  me  thine  eyes,  grateful  Posterity ! 
Upon  the  hill-top.'i  I  would  stand  alone, 
Companion  of  the  vastness,  and  keep  watch 


TJpon  the  giants  pai^sing  to  and  fro, 

Small  to  the  dwellers  in  the  vales  beneath, 

But  great  to  me.     Oh,  just  Posterity, 

I  strive  to  penetrate  thy  thought ;  to  soar 

Beyond  the  narrow  precincts  of  To-day, 

And  judge  what  men  now  wanting  crusts  of  bread 

Shall  in  thy  book  stand  foremost,  honour  crown'd ; 

What  scom'd  and  persecuted  wretchedness 

Shall  shine,  the  jewel  on  a  nation's  brow ; 

And  what  unfriended  genius,  jeer'd,  impugn' d, 

Shall  fill  the  largest  niche  of  Pantheons. 

I  would  behold,  daily,  for  my  delight, 
The  clear  side  of  the  greatness,  the  fidl  size, 
Shape,  glory,  majesty,  of  living  men. 
Why  shotdd  our  envy  dim  the  orbs  of  heaven  ? 
Why  should  our  malice  dwarf  the  giant's  height  ? 
Our  scorn  make  black  the  white  robes  of  the  sagi^  P 
Lend  me  thy  sight — I  will  see  marvels  yet. 
Gold  in  the  dust  and  jewels  in  the  mire ! 

B  2 


INKEBMiNN. 


Secastopol  lay  shroudfd 

In  tliifk  NovemlHT  gloom, 
Anil  tlirougli  tlic  niidiiiglit  silcncf 

The  guns  had  coasoil  to  loom. 
The  Bfntind  outworn 
III  Wiitcliiiig  for  the  mom, 
Friim  Uahiclavirs  Iii-ights 
E^liL-ld  Iho  lliissian  liglits. 

In  the  closL-belea-uored  fortn'ss  far  adouii ; 
And  hewd  a  sound  of  Wlls, 
Warteil  upwards  througli  the  Mh, 

And  a  roar  of  niiiiglin-^  voia-s  and  of  antlivms 
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n. 
Thej  prayed  tlie  Gt>d  of  Justice 

To  aid  them  in  the  wrong, 
They  consecrated  Murder 

With  jubilee  and  song. 
To  the  slain,  the  joys  of  Heaven,— 
To  the  living,  sin  forgiven, — 
Were  the  promises  divine 
That  were  passed  along  the  line, 
^thered  in  their  myriads  ere  the  dawn ; 
While  their  priests  in  full  accord, 
Chanted  glory  to  the  Lord, 
sed  the  Russian  banner  and  the  sword  for 
ittle  drawn. 

in. 

Stealthily  and  darkly, 

Amid  the  nun  and  sleet ; 
No  trumpet-call  resounding. 

Nor  drum's  tempestuous  beat^- 


2-lG 


UTSEBHAHK. 


But  ehadow-liko,  and  slow, 

Come  tbe  legions  of  the  foe. 

Moving  dimly  up  the  st«ep 

Where  the  British  Camp  asleep. 
Lay  imcongcious  of  the  danger  larldDg  new ; 

And  tbe  soldier,  breathing  hart]. 

On  the  cold  and  sodden  sward, 
Dreamed  of  victory  and  glory,  or  of  homo  and  England 
dear. 


Hark  !     Hear  ye  not  a  rumbling 

On  the  misty  morning  air- 
Like  tlie  rush  of  rising  tempests 

When  they  shake  the  fgrest  bare  ? 
The  outposts  on  the  hill 
Hear  it  eloso,  and  closer  still. 
'Tis  the  tramp  of  iron  hceU, 
'Tis  the  crash  of  cannon  wheels, 
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And  "  to  arms !"  "  to  arms !"  "  to  arms !"  is  the  cry. 

''  'Tis  the  Russians  on  our  flank ! 

Up,  and  arm  each  British  rank  ! 
And  meet  them,  gallant  Guardsmen,  to  conquer  or  to 
die." 

V. 

Then  rose  the  loud  alarum 

With  a  hurricane  of  sound, 
And  from  short  uneasy  slumber 

Sprang  each  hero  from  the  ground ; 
Sprang  each  horseman  to  his  steed, 
Heady  saddled  for  his  need ; 
Sprang  each  soldier  to  his  place^ 
With  a  stem,  determined  face ; 
While  the  rousing  drum  and  bugle  echoed  far. 
And  the  crack  of  rifles  rung. 
And  the  cannon  found  a  tongue, 
And  down  upon  them  bursting  came  the  avalanche  of 
war« 
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TI. 

Through  the  cold  and  foggy  darkneai 

Sped  the  roeket*8  fierj  breath. 
And  the  light  of  rapid  yoQejn^ 
In  a  haze  of  Living  Death ; 
Bat  each  English  heart  that  day 
Throbhed  impetuons  for  the  firay, 
And  our  hosts  undaunted  stood— 
Beating  back  the  raging  flood, 
That  came  pouring  from  the  valley  like  a  sea^ 
Casting  havoc  on  the  shor^ 
With  a  dull  and  sullen  roar,-* 
The  thunder-cloud  above  it,  and  the  lightning  flashiog 
free. 

yn. 

On  darkness  grew  the  daylight, 
'Mid  the  loud,  incessant  peal ; 

On  the  daylight  followed  noontide,^ 
And  they  struggled  steel  to  steel! 


;»-■  ■--  t' 
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0  je  gallant  sotils  and  true ! 

0  ye  great  immortal  few ! 

On  your  banner,  bright  unforl'd, 

Shone  the  freedom  of  the  world ; 
ur  keeping  lay  the  safety  of  the  lands  ; 

Lay  the  splendour  of  our  name ; 

Lay  our  glory  and  our  fame ; 
ye  held  and  raised  them  all  in  your  dauntless 
hearts  and  hands. 


vm. 

For  a  moment,  and  one  only, 

Seemed  the  Eussians  to  prevail : 
0  ye  brave  eight  thousand  heroes ! 

Ye  shall  conquer !     They  shall  fail ! 
They  can  face  you — if  they  must — 
But  they  fly  your  bayonet  thrust. 
And  hark !  the  ringing  cheer 
That  proclaims  the  French  are  near, 
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And  is  heard  above  the  raging  battle  din ! 

Giving  conrage  to  the  brave — 
Striking  terror  to  the  slave,— 
A  signal  and  an  omen  of  the  victory  to  win  I 


n. 

Break  forth  thou  storm  of  battle, 
With  a  new  and  wild  uproar ! 

Beam  out  thou  flag  of  England, 
With  thy  sister  tricolor! 

For,  fighting  side  by  side, 

One  in  spirit,  heart  allied — 

In  the  cause  of  truth  combined. 

For  the  freedom  of  mankind — 
France  and  England  show  the  world  what  maj  b^ 
done; 

And  their  star  of  glory  bums 

And  the  tide  of  battle  turns. 
And  the  beaten  Eussians  fly,  and  the  victory  is  won. 
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Thofl  fourteen  ihtnuand  fxeemen. 
Invincible  in  right. 

Defeated  seventy  thousand. 
In  fierce  unequal  fight ! 

Thus  Tbermopybe  of  old 

And  its  men  of  Titan  mould 

Were  surpassed,  at  duty's  call, 

Sy  the  Briton  and  the  Gaul ; 
(May  the  eplendonr  of  their  friendship  never  wane!) 

By  the  men  who  fighting  fell 

With  Cathcart  and  Lounnel, 
Or  lived  with  placid  Raglan,  avengers  of  the  sLun. 


And  as  long  as  France  and  England 
Shall  give  birth  to  manlike  men, 

Thar  deeds  shall  be  remembered 
Should  the  battle  burst  agiun ; 
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And  to  actions  aa  sablime 
Shall  inspire  each  future  time. 
And  when  War's  alarms  shall  ceaae. 
And  the  nations  live  in  peace, 
'  Safe  Grom  Tyranny,  its  murder,  and  its  bau,— 
Let  UB  t«ll  with  generous  pride 
JIow  our  heroes  fought  and  died 
And   sHVcd   a  threatened  world    on    the    1 
IiiliCrmann! 


■  '*'"- 
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INTRODUCTION. 


AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  ALLEGED  ANTI-POETICAL 
TENDENCIES  OF  THE  PRESENT  AGE. 

Though  it  may  look  like  a  truism  to  assert'  that  poetry  has  been  the 
preacher  of  virtue,  the  inciter  of  heroism,  and  the  refiner  of  society ; 
yet  the  fact  needs  repeating,  in  consequence  of  the  misconception 
that  seems  to  have  arisen  on  the  true  nature  of  poetry,  and  the  duty 
of  the  poet  Modem  civilization  is  said  to  be  weary  of  poetry ;  or, 
if  not  wearied  with  the  poets  of  past  ages,  to  be  quite  contented 
with  them,  and  to  wish  for  no  more.  The  very  name  of  poet  has 
latterly  been  received  with  a  sneer.  The  poet  has  been  thought  a 
tnfler ;  the  obstinate  devotee  of  a  defunct  art,  which,  in  its  most 
vigorous  time,  was  only  fitted  for  the  amusement  of  the  idle 
and  the  frivolous.  This  misconception  has  arisen  from  various 
causes;  partly  from  the  ignorance  or  indifference  of  critics  and 
philosophers ;  partly  from  the  more  unpardonable  indifference  of 
some,  not  unworthy  of  the  name  of  poets,  who  have  depreciated 
their  own  calling ;  and,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  from  the  incom- 
petence of  the  vast  multitude  of  persons  who  have  been  styled 
poets  without  the  slightest  right  to  the  title — mere  verse-makers, 
who  have  thrown  discredit  upon  the  name,  not  knowing  that  the 
hold  of  poetry  upon  the  fancy  and  the  imagination  is  secondary  to 
its  sway  over  the  heart  and  the  intellect,  and  that  the  trw  poet 
can  preach  and  prophecy  as  well  as  sing. 

Lord  Bacon  did  some  harm  in  this  respect.  Being  more  con- 
versant with  the  pretensions  of  the  rhymers  of  his  day  than  with 
the  performances  of  the  poets,  he  misstated  the  whole  object  of 
poetry.  In  his  famous  Easat/  oti  Truth,  he  asserted  that  the  proper 
element  of  poetry  was  fiction,  as  distinguished  from,  and  the  oppo- 
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lite  of,  Irulh.  ••  Onn  of  iho  Intor  kIiooIi  of  the  Cnciuu,"  laiil  h 
"  is  at  a  stand  to  think  what  should  be  in  it,  that  tnvn  ohoulil  Itti 
liw,  wheiv  neither  they  make  for  pleaiurc,  oi  icirA  ptU,  nui  to 
■draatago,  ai  with  iho  nterthaat;  but  for  the  tie'i  aiki.  But  I 
cannot  t^i'll :  this  samt-  truth  U  a  naked  and  opvn  dafli^il  tb 
doth  ncrt  ^nw  fixLt  masqueBj  and  mumnu^ricH,  and  tnuiuphit  cif  Q 
world  half  so  stalely  and  daintily  as  cattdlelight.  iWth  mij 
perhaps,  come  to  the  price  of  a  pearl,  that  sbovith  beat  hy  ^ 
but  it  will  not  ri«o  to  the  ;>rice  of  a  diamond  or  ■  cubilW<v  Al 
ahowBth  best  in  varied  lights.  A  tuxTUBa  or  a  UM  OOTK  Kt| 
One  of  the  fhthers,  in  icrcnt  sorerity.  nBi 
vinr  i,f  ilimnnf..'  I'l-raiisc  it  fill,-lh  Ih,-  iinnL-mnti.m.  an 
wilh  til.'  tli!i.l.™  ..f  a  li.-r     So  iM'l  IlK-V-rvMl  pliil. 


soph,.r 


■iHl.  Uea 


.■  th.  y 


ho  sii.ike  nidi  aulhi.rily.  L.Td  B:..-. 
n-flert  on  tlie  aliiL^e  of  Ihi-s  «nrd,  lie.  Hk,  of  all  ni.ii, 
lo  have  foi^j-dlten  what  h.'  s,i  wril  kiiiw,  that  a  ,/r^'/u. 


.dd  t. 


his  ideal  npiihlii-,  i 
ini,(hievoiis  plaj>,  i 


II.' 


■  /■"" 


,"(/,  /*.(/.  Iiktmii.-     And  thi-.  ii 

iri-.-l  to  vital  Irnth  ;  ami  iimtrv  i.-  .Tilv  fn—i 
ilhvt..  !>.'  I..vnl  »ud  a<liiiinH].'iii  |.n.j...ni.m 
ivilii  tl„.  Iralh.  N..  tnilli  van  U-  ali.ii  ..i 
Tt  .■ml>ta.rs  all  thiiip,   ami  ha<  n..  ,.tlur 


f  the  pi.-sil.lc.     Wliil.- 
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poeizy  to  be.  Wlifle  such  ideas  have  been  considered  criticism, 
the  prorinoe  of  poetry  has  been  restricted  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence. The  poet,  too  oommonly  by  his  own  consent,  has  been 
tethered  with  a  critical  string.  Criticism  has  said  to  him,  **  You 
shall  not  touch  upon  religion ;  that  is  not  within  your  province. 
Ton  shall  not  meddle  with  politics ;  they  are  alien  to  you.  You 
■hall  not  trayel  into  the  regions  of  science ;  for  science  and  poetry 
9xe  antagonistic.  You  may  listen  to  the  birds  singing,  the  streams 
flowing,  or  the  sea  roaring ;  you  may  make  love  verses,  or  write 
pastorals ;  you  may  be  passionate  or  musical,  or  merry,  or  melan- 
choly, if  you  will.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  amuse  us,  and  leave 
serious  subjects  alone."  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Aketmde^ 
informs  us,  that  "  with  the  philowphical  or  religious  tenets  of  the 
author  he  had  ftothing  to  do ;  hia  business  icas  with  his  poetry.'* 
And  this  he  said,  although  his  poetry  could  not  be  properly  consi- 
dered without  the  politics  and  religion  which  gave  it  a  colour. 
Again,  in  his  Life  of  Dr.  Watts^  ho  hinted,  what  is  known  to  have 
been  his  belief^  that  good  poetry  could  not  be  written  upon  a  reli- 
giooa  topic  "  It  is  sufficient  for  Watts,"  said  he,  **  to  have  done 
better  than  others,  what  no  man  has  done  well."  To  introduce 
politics  into  poetry  is  thought  to  bo  wrong  by  many  critics,  who 
would  think  you  injiu*ed  them  if  you  questioned  their  acuteness. 
"  The  union  of  politics  with  poetry,"  say  they,  "is  always  hurtful 
to  the  politics,  and  fatal  to  the  poetry."  In  fact,  they  consider  it 
nnxMirdonable  to  wed  them  together ;  or  even  to  let  the  smallest 
love  passage  take  place  betwixt  them;  '^as  if,"  say  the  objectors, 
''  we  have  not  politics  enough  in  the  newspapers,  in  public  places, 
at  the  very  comers  of  the  streets."  And  they  say  right,  if  their 
idea  of  poetry  be  right ;  but  not  right  for  those  who  have  notions 
more  exalted,  and  sympathies  more  extended.  These  objectors 
confound  politics  with  party,  which  is  a  mistake ;  and  they  think 
poetry  destined  for  mere  amusement,  which  is  another.  They  do 
not  think  that  there  are  politics  far  better  than  any  parties  that 
ever  were  formed ;  and  that  the  amusement  found  in  poetry  is  a 
mere  accident — an  extrinsic  adornment  only — and  that  its  object 
is  to  teach,  exalt,  and  refine ;  to  inspire,  like  religion,  the  humble 
with  dignity,  the  sad  with  comfort,  the  oppressed  with  hope ;  to 


aiiovr  tlii>  aliuDclflnt  imil  ovurflovirig  bleujcgs  uf  &iulUiir  thingv^  ' 
the  riches,  the  beaut;,  ud  th»  bcnoGcGnee  ot  natun- :  tu  HU  ift  i 
men  with  the  love  of  God  and  of  one  another ;  and 
^ocii^ty  in  its  onward  oareer  from  bad  into  good,  and  from 
into  b<^t(«T,  througb  all  Time  into  Eluniit}'.  The  Icvnv  of 
uniuomtint  hsTO  not  rcatbed  tMs  pincacle,  and  do  Dot  aoe  no  faaSf 
a  prospert  amond  them.  But  Qipy  oaght  to  edamtc  tlwiir  fltfd^ 
tics,  until  their  minds  am  ioar  In  these  high  regioun,  hvfim 

t  not  to  bo,  vai  dc6no  the 


BQipriitng  dut  a 


noMffi 


mwif,  iriien  those  vha  idiould  1i 
poet!)  themselves— have  set  the  bad  <siiinplo.  V,lu-n  Chnrlcs  IT. 
i)bjccted  til  Edmund  'Walltr,  that  hi"  i-etiios  upon  Cromn-rll  wpre 
btftter  than  thoM  he  had  wnttcn  aWtit  his  lawful  enverei^, 
Wallrr  replied,  "  I'ihj-  Majealg  hioics  tint  irr  purls  s»eetrd  irtirr  in 
^tictimi  than  m  friifi."  In  thia  pretty  speech,  he  lirbniTd  like  n 
'eoiirlier  and  a  man  nf  (he  wnrid,  but  ni>t  like  a  [hhI,  and  rimf 
mitteil  treason  to  the  majesty  of  hi*  iirt.  We  find  a  niodem  pint, 
too,  Beriniislyaeeommiidatins  him  wif  to  the  same  emir — Mr.Monek- 
(on  Milnes,  in  hid  Tnlunie  entitled  I'a/m  Ij-nres.  devules  a  p-h-m  |i> 
the  jimLse  "f  Miiliomel,  ns  a  prophet  and  a  legisliH.>r.      He  spcaki! 


utter  " 


^  of  nee 


one  elaiming  ' 
poet  eould  not 
and  a9  if  a  iioet  n'  . 
no  nff  or  ndvnn1ni;e  tn  »irii 
Mr.  ■\Vor,lsB-orth,  nhoj 
imtcnnldeneiis  of  thin  theoi 
some    hm-p    interpreted   ^l 


Asifn 


in  strange  L-infruap' 
ion.indthofiieiilty  divi 
lets"  without  "sboB-s"  and  "i>eem«," 
wity,  a  vain  dreamer,  and  an  idler  ol 

Krilinj;s  testify  loudly  to  the  iittii 
haj>  also  uttenil  a  sentenre  wIlic^ 
le  dipri'eiiitiiin  of  bi'  divine  art. 
■iiliiry  to  oni;  ef  his  early  prefmes, 
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"  that  ite  appropriate  Irasiness  of  poetry,  her  appropriate  employ- 
ment, her  privilege,  her  duty,  is  to  treat  of  things  not  as  they  are, 
but  as  they  appear ;  not  aa  they  exist  in  themselves,  but  as  they 
mem  to  exist  to  the  senses  and  the  passions."  It  is,  however,  no 
depreifdation  of  poetry  to  assert  that  its  province  is  not  to  treat  of 
tiungs  as  they  are.  His  meaning  is,  not  merely  as  they  are ;  but  to 
add  to  them  a  grace  and  a  beauty  over  and  above  their  positive 
ezutexice.  He  will  not  diminish  the  existence  of  a  thing,  but  ho 
win  increase  its  existence  by  the  aid  of  the  beauty  perceived  by  the 
senses  and  given  by  the  passions.  He  never  considers  that  the 
province  of  poetry  is  the  unreal  against  the  real,  the  fictitious 
nninclusiTe  of  the  true ;  and  against  such  a  theory  his  poems  are 
immortal  evidence,  as  Milton's  are,  and  Shalcspcore's,  and  those  of 
all  great  poets. 

Very  many  of  those  who  restrict  the  domain  of  poetry  art^  fain 
to  admit,  upon  discussion,  that  religion  and  politics,  in  their 
hi^iest  sense,  are  legitimate  sources  of  inspiration ;  but  they  stipu- 
late for  pure  religion,  not  sectarianism,  and  fur  catholic  and  national 
politics,  not  for 'party  warfare.  This  being  conceded — and  that 
poetry  should  enter  within  these  precincts  solely  in  search  of,  and 
for  the  promulgation  of,  truth — they  would,  nevertheless,  shut  the 
door  of  science  against  it.  "Within  this  they  will  on  no  account 
sufiieT  it  to  enter.  "The  scholar,"  says  Madame  de  Stael,  as 
quoted  by  D' Israeli  the  elder,  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  hia 
Ststnf  on  the  Literary  Character,  **  has  nothing  to  say  to  the  poet, 
the  poet  to  the  naturalist."  The  author  of  Sketches  of  the  History 
of  Literature  and  Learning  in  England,  published  in  Knight*  s  Weekly 
VohtmeSf  falls  in  a  degree  into  this  error.  Ho  says,  in  his  notice  of 
Darwin,  that  his  scientifie  descriptions,  in  the  Botanic  Gardefi  and 
the  Loves  of  the  Plants,  "  display  more  ingenuity  than  poetry" — a 
judgment  in  which  most  men  will  agree.  He  goes  on  to  say — 
**  Poetry  and  Science  are  two  rival  and  hostile  powers.  "WTien- 
€fver  anything  has  been  reduced  to  matter  of  science,  its  poetical 
character  is  extinguished ;  it  ceases  to  appeal  to  any  passion  or 
affection.  What  was  veneration  or  terror,  religion  or  supersti- 
tion, becomes  satisfied  and  imimpassioncd  intelligence.  Imagina- 
tion is  dethroned  there ;  its  creative  power  abolished  and  destroyed. 
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iU  tmuforming  illumioation  mmli-  impamblk 

doTi  Cfae  InwuBt  of  all  the  imaginatirB  i 

Hui  tdcntiHc  comprvbcnsion  U  cmajfl 

uadorstood,  no  ono  thing  is  rcBlly  mt 

•         •  •         The  tendency  of  aoieo™  i»  to  redilM  ii 

the  tendnncf  nf  poctiy  ia  to  magnify  ani  exult.     Each,  thm 

hu  its  prupar  and  prauliar  ^mniL     They  u 

In  other  words,  it  is  imposuhlB  tu  treat  any  ■ubJM't  at  <■ 

Mdtmtiftwlly  nnd  poetically."      Tlia  t-vAm  oT  dw  JliannB 
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great  as  11111117  will  consider  it,  wc,  in  our  day,  must  acknowlodgo 
that  the  withdrawal  by  science  of  the  veil  from  creation's  face, 
though  it  may  deprive  fancy  of  some  filagree  adornments,  robs 
imagination  of  nothing.  The  rainbow  has  venerable  associations, 
when  we  think  upon  it  as  the  sign  of  the  covenant: 

"  We  think  its  jubilee  to  keep, 
The  first  made  anthems  rang. 
On  earth  delivered  from  the  deep, 
And  the  first  poet  sang." 

fiat  science,  which  shows  us  the  secret  wonders  of  its  mechanism, 
adds  a  new  delight  to  its  contemplation,  without  depriving  it  of 
tius.  We  see  it  spanning  heaven  like  an  arch  ;  we  see  it,  if  we 
stand  upon  the  mountain-tops,  developed  into  the  complete  circle ; 
we  see  its  counterpart  in  the  spray  of  the  torrent  on  a  simny  day ; 
and  can  produce  Irises  as  often  as  we  will,  in  the  glancing  drops 
eaat  upwards  in  the  sunshine  from  the  paddle-wheels  of  steam- 
boats— ^the  same  in  their  magnificent  hues,  so  exquisitely  overlaid, 
and  gliding  the  one  into  the  other  with  the  same  loveliness. 
We  acknowledge  the  simplicity,  the  grandeur,  the  majesty,  of 
'<  the  material  law''  which  is  obeyed  in  their  formation.  We  find 
that  law  to  be,  not  cold,  as  Campbell  sings,  but  warm  and  fruitful, 
producing  invariable  and  inevitable  results  from  the  same  causes. 
We  see  that  both  the  cause  and  the  effect  are  proofs  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  divine  goodness  filling  all  nature  with  things  of 
beauty,  of  which  the  contemplation  increases  our  enjoyments  and 
exalts  our  souls,  and  makes  us  fitter  to  be  true  men  in  this  world, 
and  to  mount  in  the  scale  of  creation  in  the  next  to  a  state  of  a 
higher  intelligence,  purer  love,  and  more  certain  happiness.  The 
comet  careering  through  the  heavens  docs  not  cease  to  impress  the 
mind«  with  its  grandeur  and  its  mystery,  because  it  is  no  longer 
thought  to  scatter  war  and  pestilence  from  its  "horrid  hair."  On 
the  contrary,  it  inspires  emotions  still  more  sublime  of  the  might 
and  majesty  of  God,  when  we  consider  that  His  hand  who  made  it, 
made  also  that  awful  intellect  of  man,  which  traces  its  course 
through  the  infinitude  of  space,  and  calculates  its  coming  from  afar. 
The  sun  is  not  less  poetical  as  the  centre  of  a  vast  system,  than  as 
a  mere  adjunct  to  the  earth,  set  in  the  heavens  to  give  her  light, 


pliysii'iil  or  nwrntol  alnvmy — nrni  ihnt  in  iho  bosom  of  <a 
hursnlf  tlio  muliitudn  liaro  nat  partjcipated  in  her  btmedta,  bnlhi 
beon  Iho  prey  of  poyerty,  distaap,  anil  crime.     ItuAaon  aod  fii 
anil  &lt  iiprrteDoc,  lu  fur  a>  it  haa  gone,  combine  tt  .  _ 

nMo  of  tbmgi  it  not »  ueceusry  tJinw^nence  of  nian'i  nitnre.  VM 
lodking  about  ua,  wo  boo  that  Tnany  evila  hat-H  boen  KuwdM ;  (Mf 
a  great  many  morr  are  fHlling  bcnoath  the  adroiiDn  at ' 
Mid  the  lubliiDe  dootrine  of  Chr»ttaiutf ,  tbM  Wv  Uughl  to  Imv  d 
SBOllwr;  «Bii  vb  tie  enMmngcd  b^  tbU  vHA  bw  bwn  ■ 
done  to  hope  fir  iBucb  more.     SaimsB,  b^n 
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or  rank.  The  man  of  lefttera  has  had  no  chance  of  either  from  his 
profession ;  he  has  not  been  recognized  at  all ;  and  but  too  often 
thrown  into  it  from  a  failure  in  other  pursuits  of  life — ^like  a  friend- 
less woman,  who,  losing  her  husband,  sets  up  a  day-school  as  a  last 
resource  in  her  extremity.  Too  often,  therefore,  they  have  cringed 
to  the  powerful,  or  pandered  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the 
crowd.  Writers  of  this  class  have  done  nothing  for  literature  but 
degrade  it  They  have  impaired  the  respect  of  serious  men  for  all 
literature  that  is  not  stamped  with  the  seal  of  antiquity,  or  the  ap- 
proTal  of  one  generation  of  thinkers  at  least,  and  rendered  more 
difficult  the  task  of  him  who  loyes  it  and  cultiyates  it  for  its  own 
sake,  independently  of  worldly  recompense.  Happily  this  eamest- 
nesB  of  feeling,  without  which  no  good  can  be  done,  is  increasing ; 
and  the  day  seems  to  be  approaching  when  an  author  will  no  more 
be  ashamed  of  his  profession  than  a  lawyer  or  a  divine,  a  painter 
or  a  physician,  a  merchant  or  a  manufacturer.  The  new  genera- 
tion read  books.  A  bold  and  craving  spirit  is  abroad.  Our  living 
authors  should  remember  that  the  great  minds  of  the  past  preach 
to  us  evermore.  By  a  divine  privilege,  we  arc  enabled  to  converse 
with  the  mighty  men  who  went  before  us.  Their  words  and 
thoughts  are  perpetuated  for  our  consolation,  our  instruction,  and 
our  guidance.  We  weep  for  the  sorrows,  rejoice  for  the  gladness, 
tremble  with  the  fears,  and  glow  with  the  hopes,  of  departed  cen- 
turies. And  if  our  living  writers  will  not  fulfil  their  high  functions 
in  as  good  a  spirit  as  these,  they  are  imworthy  of  the  high  place 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  set  apart  for  them.  They  distract 
the  attention  of  the  age  with  their  vain  babble,  and  bring  contempt 
upon  a  vocation  which  should  be  considered  holy.  We  have  books 
enough,  and  more  than  enough.  Hence  the  arduous  task  reserved 
for  all  writers,  and  more  especially  for  poets,  in  the  present  day — for 
men  who  would  reflect  the  age,  and  yet  be  in  advance  of  it — who 
would  be  of  sympathies  with  it  and  yet  beyond  it — who  would  give 
it  the  blossoms  of  their  intellect  with  a  full  certainty  that  those 
blossoms,  fair  and  flowery  to  this  age,  would  be  fruit  to  the  ages 
which  are  to  follow  it. 

To  think  that  because  we  arc  a  practical  people,  living  in  a 
practical  age,  that  wo  shall  no  more  find  pleasure  in  the  varied 
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haaiitj  of  nature,  aniuiite  uul  iniuutiu,t4! ;  that  llic  heaira  of  th 

Bun,  or  Uu>  mental  KunaMne  of  bright  faoes,  shall  GJ 

delig:htj  that  love,  or  hopes,  or  jo^t,  a 

affocl  lu ;  or  thit  pootry,  whkh  r^nea  and  apirilui 

shall  he  eitiDguuhDd  by  the  progiesaof  ciTiIiEittion,iHnicrtlu 

A»  civUizittion  increojies,  the  world  will,  daubtlivis,  become  aum 

difSoult  to  plcan  in  poetry.     The  w'ltcr  mm  grow,  tha  Ich  ^^tb-l 

tude  will  ihey  oihitiit  for  being  put  off  with  sbadovs  inmttmA  gf 

rcilitiM.    fiut  pMtry  ilwli;  puriAod  ami  auUed,  wiU  all  the  moR 

puriiyaadexaltmanidnd.    Those  iriio^iiakgiMttnidM&WBlhair 

fiilni-B8  of  heart,   nnil  enshrim'  them  in  noble  wonis  set  to  Ihf: 

who  would  do  that  liuve  an  nrdu>iu9  but  noble  task.  Suvh  jh-lU 
need  not  fear  that  tliey  havii  fallen  upon  t^^l  times  for  thoir  TO<a- 
tion ;  if  tht7  hu  but  in  pameBt  witli  il,  and  nill  not  make  it  thoir 
pastime,  but  tlic  bii^^iurss  nod  rceompcnsc of  their  livts.  Ix'l  ihrni 
put  on  their  »iii|iLng  rcibcs  elm-rilj  in  the  face  of  hi'aveo  and 
nature ;  and  wuar  Iheni  in  a  trustful  and  palieul  Bjuril,  uud  'tn-al 
that  which  is  in  them  for  the  advancement  of  their  kiud  and  the 
gb)rj-  of  their  Cn-al.>r,  and  there  will  be  no  ri^k  that  they  wU!  Ije 


alloivi 


oth^■n 
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CANTO   I. THE  SEASHOBE. 


Upon  the  lonely  margin  of  the  sea, 

Whose  crested  waves  beat  hoarsely  on  the  shore, 

Warring  against  it  with  perpetual  feud. 

Sat  Julian,  young  and  fair,  but  full  of  woe. 

His  calm  blue  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  deep, 

Looking,  not  seeing :  all  his  thought,  self-poised. 

Seemed  centred  in  untold  calamity. 

Beside  him  stood  another,  more  mature. 

But  youths  still,  and  in  his  early  prime. 

With  sun-brown  skin,  full  eyes,  and  ruddy  cheeks, 

An  open  front,  and  light  thick-clustering  hair. 

"  Julian, "  he  said,  "  why  dwells  upon  thy  brow 

This  settled  grief?     Art  thou  not  young  ?  and  rich  r 

And  strong  ?  and  healthM  ? — with  a  host  of  Mends  ? 


Hast  thou  not  cTcrything  the  world  caa  give  ? 

All  that  the  heart  can  crave,  or  sense  desire  ?  ' 

Hast  thou  not  iutellcct,  and  power,  and.  fainc. 

And  hcQveiily  opportunity  of  growth  r 

And  yet,  &om  day  to  day,  and  night  to  night. 

Thou  eittest  moping  o'er  ideal  gricfe ; — 

A  moony  idiot  were  not  worse  than  thou." 

"  Ay,  thou  mavRt  talk  and  lecture,  Montague  ! 

I  've  seen  ami  liciird,  aud  studied  and  oxjilored, 

E\aniLi»>d,  d.-lvi.'il.  wci-lied,  sutiurud,  thouf;lu.  eujoj 

Tried  uvtiy  ])k-asYiii.-.  tasted  i-vitv  pain. 

And.  like  King  Soluiuoii,  with  dcoj)  disgust, 

I  can  hut  cry,  -  Oh,  cinpty  Vanity  ! 

Oil,  sharp  vi'\ation  I  mockery!  despair  I'" 

A  loud,  limij  laiigh  was  Montagiu-'s  resjwnsf  ; 
Itut  still  the  otiicr  kept  his  iiioiHly  miou. 
And  liiiilicd  so  woc-ln'gouc  and  sick  of  heart. 
Ills  frieud  look  |iitv  on  his  uiiserv. 
Aud  spiiki-  liiin  kindly  :— "  -Julian,  tliou  art  ill. 
It  is  not  natin-id  a  m.iii  sliould  bnnjd 


I'rrclia 

.(-,■  thy  1 

iisy  hraiu  is  uviTWrou^-ht 

With  1 

,-n^d'to 

1 :— cotuc,  aiw  thy  heart  a  turi 

Thy  Ik 

in.  tliy 

nibs.  t!,y  nioials.  aud  thy  life. 
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Hi  vine 

Kmks  an 
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study,  sy.-tcnis,  dofinias,  creed 
ibers,  hiatoiians,  bards : — 

i*:iiii])lilrt*<,  l)lu('-l)i)i)ks,  and  Iradiii'^-ai-liclcs. 
Leave  the  eeonoimstij,  Oh,  leave  them  all, 
Until  some  surer  science  than  they  teach. 
Of  social  justice,  shall  dispel  their  doubts, 
And  lead  them  to  the  light  from  utter  dark. 
And,  worse  than  all,  leave  metaphysic  lore. 
Which  sinks  thee  floundering  in  chaotic  glooms. 
Till  thou  art  dubious  of  the  Universe, 
And  of  thy  little  self  as  part  of  it. 
Leave  them  awhile,  and  let 's  go  hunt,  or  shoot, 
Or  swim,  or  climb  the  hills,  or  give  a  feast. 
Or  dance  with  Beauty  in  the  glittering  ball ; — 
Or  travel  into  Iceland,  or  to  Ind, 
Or  through  the  desert  to  the  Pyramids, 
Or  over  Andean  heights ;  or,  if  thou  wilt. 
To  San  Francisco  and  the  golden  land." 

"  I  like  thee,  Montague,  but  I  am  sad. 
I  've  lost  my  £uth,  my  courage,  and  my  hope, 
And  often  doubt  if  Evil  or  if  Good 
Made  and  upholds  this  wretched  Universe. 
The  earth  is  foul,  the  o'er-arching  skies  are  black, 
When  I  behold  the  misery  and  wrong, 
The  crimes  and  follies  of  humanity." 

"  Mere  moony  madness,  Julian ;  throw  it  off. 
Nor  vilify  the  world,  thyself,  and  God." 

"  Not  so ;  for  I  have  looked  into  my  heart, 
And  in  its  mirror  I  have  seen — myself: 


n 


Myself,  not  worst  of  nil  the  crawling  thin-D 

That  desecrate  the  inuoeent  lap  of  earth ; 

Aad  what  I  saw  I  've  wept  and  shuddered  at. 

A  blight  is  on  vac.     1  am  young  in  years. 

But  old  before  my  time  with  deep  disgust 

At  mine  ownself— at  Man — «t  Heaven— at  Fate." 

"  A  pivtty  brid^Toom,  Julian,  thou  wouldat  make 
Drimful,  of  warring  doubts  and  phantasif  s. 
My  sister  shall  nut  ivt'd  misaulhi-Djiy  ; 
I  will  persitiide  her  to  uproot  her  love, 
And  iihiek  it  from  the  tendrils  of  her  heart. 
Unless  her  bridesrrooni  shall  p'ow  siiue  a^iin. 
And  love  all  launnnkind  for  sake  of  her. 
Why,  'twiis  but  ycxtermoni  thou  swor'st  an  (Kith. 
Tlint  Ivilcn's  lo\c  was  paradise  to  win, 
And  thmi  hailst  won  it.     Julian,  be  a  man. 


And  c 


■.  I  w 


Sliis  whoojiiuj^,  liiili' 
11  lie  ihy  doeli 


this  . 


And  e 


for  the  credit  of  my  craft." 
■•  Tell  Ihy  fair  sister,  Montaj.iie.  her  iove 
Hxalts  me  to  myself,  and  her  to  lie.iven. 
Tel!  Ikt  I  lu\e  lu-r  .is  beseems  a  man, 
AVilli  lieai't  and  soul,  atid  stedfasi  jiurity  ; 
Ami  tliat  siiiee  time  began,  ami  eadh  was  cart 
^\'as  never  ivoman  more  beloved  than  she  : 
Were  she  estranged,  I  should  be  mad  indee.l. 
And  life  would  h,,.e  its  lalest  siiark  oflitrhl.- 
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''  If  SO,  I  *11  cure  thee,  or  my  leechcraft  fails. 
Come  with  me  to  the  fields,  and  skip,  run,  leap— 
The  breath  of  heaven  shall  waft  thee  quietude. 
The  breeze  of  mom  bear  healing  to  thy  brain. 
The  voice  of  Nature  speak  to  thee  of  peace. 
And  with  perpetual  comfort,  ever  new. 
Free  thy  sad  spirit  from  the  evil  thoughts 
That  dim  the  lovely  world,  and  poison  air 
With  cancerous  blotches.    Julian,  be  advised, 
And  I  will  make  thee  whole.     Hark !  in  the  sky 
The  lark  sings  merrily,  the  river  brawls. 
Running  its  happy  journey  to  the  sea. 
The  doves  are  cooing  on  the  forest  boughs, 
The  sunlight  streams  upon  the  distant  hiUs — 
All  Nature  smiles  in  innocence  and  joy : 
The  very  wind  that  sports  amid  the  leaves 
Whispers  the  loveliness  of  earth  and  life." 

"  Ay,  of  the  earth,"  he  said,  "  but  not  of  man  ; 
The  vain,  capricious,  sanguinary  fool. 
Who  makes  his  gods  in  likeness  of  himself. 
And  peoples  heaven  with  base  divinities — 
Creatures  of  lust  impure,  and  savage  guile  .-^ 
Ah !  were  the  world  a  world  of  little  babes. 
That  never  ripened  into  ftill-grown  men, 
I  might  confess  the  heavenliness  of  earth, 
And  see  the  vision  of  a  paradise ! 
But  time  and  change  brew  evil  out  of  good, 


And  of  the  innocent  suckling  imikc  a  num. 

And  of  the  man  a  thing  thftt  cheats  and  lira. 

And  killa  his  Fcllotrs  for  religious  hate. 

Have  /  not.  Montague — say,  have  not  / 

Gaaayed  to  tench  this  bii«c  nnd  sordid  i^c 

The  heavenly  truths  it  fcuows  not  ?     Have  not  / 

Kodeavoured  to  instill  the  sense  of  Right. 

Of  Mercy,  Justiec,  Charitj",  nnd  Truth. 

Ti<  tliis  s«-ine  inultitu(U\  niirc-widlowinp. 

Ami  ;r!irlraf;i'-g<>rgeil "'     Ai\A  nhiil  i^  my  rewiird  r 

Til.'  hate  i>f  men  I  would  have  died  to  senc. 

'Ou'  pei'seeirtitm  of  the  lyins  scrihes, 

'llie  fiilies  iiiid  insults  of  the  i^Tiiirant  mob. 

Tlie  sr..ni  ol' fools,  "liii  love  their  beaten  ivay^. 

V.y'n  though  tlicy  lead  ihrovigh  mire  nnd  i^Iajis  and  tlir 

T'l  'lildenicss  and  jireeiincc  and  s-wainp. 

Ilitli'i-  lliaa  iu'\WT  ]);illinay«  edged  w-ith  flower-^. 
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Ideas,  manners,  creeds,  and  forms  of  Mth, 

Merely  that  thou  shouldst  build  them  up  afresh 

On  a  new  model,  such  as  earth  ne'er  saw  ? 

Men  love  the  old — ^they  cling  to  what  they  leam*d 

From  sires  and  grandsires,  and  from  grandams  too. 

Thou^canst  not  make  blank  pages  of  their  hearts. 

For  new  philosophers  to  scribble  on. 

The  old,  old  writing,  stereotyped,  remains ; 

A  venerable  lie  outweighs  a  truth 

That  only  saw  the  daylight  yesterday. 

An  ancient  error  is  a  thing  for  love. 

Not  to  be  outraged  with  impunity. 

What  if  men  foolishly  invoke  on  thee 

The  fatal  thunderbolts  ?    WiU  they  descend 

Because  they  crave  them  ?     Live  imto  thyself, 

To  Nature,  and  to  God,  and  let  the  world. 

Vicious  or  virtuous,  roU  as  it  is  wont. 

Hast  thou  a  mission  from  Eternal  Fate, 

Which  made  mankind  for  good  and  not  for  iU, 

To  make  them,  or  remake  them,  to  thy  bent  ? 

If  evil  things  take  root,  and  fructify 

In  the  &t  soil  and  substance  of  the  heart, 

Shalt  thou  be  stronger  than  Omnipotence 

To  weed  them  out  ?     Art  thou  more  wise  than  God, 

Who,  for  His  own  wise  purposes,  permits 

Or  makes  the  evil  which  thy  soul  deplores  ? 

ShaU  man  transform  the  imperfect  earth  to  heaven, 


Or  strive  t'  anticipate  tbe  eternal  day. 
Not  of  his  fixing,  but  of  God's  nloae, 
When  he  shaU  jtrow  to  the  anj^elic  height. 
And  wear  the  white  robes  of  the  seraphim  ? 

"  But  let  iw  tulk  no  more  uf  things  like  these, 
I  am  awe-uiy  of  miaauthropy. 
I  hate  its  look — ^its  words — its  whereabout ; 
I  'd  rather  be  n  savapc  in  the  woods, 
And  love  my  wife,  my  child,  my  friend,  my  doK. 
Than  be  a  luoou-struck  mnd  philosopher. 
Siek  of  the  world,  disgusted  with  myself. 
Having  no  fiiith  in  iiiim,  in  trutli,  or  God, 
Time  was  when  thou  eouldst  Irtuuh,  and  jest,  and  sinj 
Hear  music,  driuk  dehfjht,  make  Turkish  heaven. 
Draw  ins|>iration  fi-om  briftht  hancl  orb's. 
Dote  upon  eyt's  of  blue,  and  swear  by  black — 
When  thon  couldst  toy  with  flowitii;  auburn  lock*. 
iViid  beg  a  tress  or  eiirl  of  raven  hair 
To  make  a  brooeh,  a  loeket,  or  a  rin;; — 
Wlien  for  a  smile  thon  'dst  walk  a  hundred  leaj^es. 
And  for  a  kiss  ^o  mad  as  Anthony, 
Do  so  agiiin^o  anjthin";  but  this. 
I  could  eiuhire  the  worst  extrii\af;iince. 
All  «'iisual  ..utbreak— all  insane  licli-rlit. 
Sooner  than  hatred.     Oil  !  I  "m  sick  of  Hate. 
And  cordially  detest  Misiilithn.py.- 

■•  Dear  with  nic.  Monliisue,  I  am  not  sane. 
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And  yet,  dear  friend,  I  think  I  am  not  mad. 

There 's  something  wrong :  some  small  invisible  hinge 

In  mind  or  brain  will  neither  ope  nor  shut ; 

My  nerve^  are  instrmnents  of  torturing  pain ; 

I  am  a  harp  so  utterly  out  of  tune, 

That  not  Cecilia's  self  could  draw  a  note 

Of  heavenly  melody  from  such  a  string." 
*'  Repose  ! — and  Nature's  vivifying  touch 

Shall  bring  thee  healing.     Thou  art  overwrought ; 

Give  thyself  holiday,  and  plod  no  more ; 

Take  thy  enjoyment  on  the  quiet  hills  ; 

Bathe  in  the  ocean  surf  upon  the  beach, 

Or  hear  sweet  music  in  the  birken  bowers ; 

Roam  in  the  field,  the  forest,  or  the  mount. 
And  whisper  to  the  spirit  of  the  wilds — 
The  soul  of  Nature,  nymph  Egeria. 
She  is  not  dead :  her  oracles  respond."— 

'*  Egeria !  vision  of  the  men  of  old ! 
Oh,  that  the  dream  might  be  reality ! 
That  I  could  summon  her  ideal  form, 
And  track  the  spirit  to  her  secret  haimts, 
Communing  with  her  upon  earth  and  heaven, 
Another  Numa ;  draining  from  her  lips 
Sweet  reconcilement  with  the  world  and  man !" 

"  What  if  I  simimoned  her  ?  and  if  my  power 
Could,  from  the  vague  idea  of  thy  brain, 
Shape  her  before  thee,  radiant,  &ir,  and  young  ? 


Mine  eyea  behold  her.     Often,  all  alone. 
I  've  wandered  with  her  through  the  trackless  vroods,  j 
I  'vn  sat  beside  her  by  the  fountain's  brim, 
I  've  laid  my  head  upon  her  tender  breast. 
I  ve  seen  her  thin  robes  floating  on  the  wind. 
I  've  seen  her  shooting  o'er  the  arch  of  heaven 
Bri^^  as  a  meteor :  on  the  thunder-olond  , 
T  've  seen  her  ridinjt :  on  the  Ii;;htniiig  flash 
1  'w  MJi'u  her  fly.      In  calm  iind  sloiiii  alike. 
I  'vv  sueu  her  skim  tlic  fitam-bursts  of  the  sea. 
Or  ghdi>  t(i  lily-bells  and  drop  asleep, 
<.lr  trail  her  giinneuls  in  the  inoniiti'i  deiv.'" 
■■  Oniamer  of  dreams !   woidd  I  euidil  (beam 
thou!" — 

It  niiiy  ln'  true,  as  old  logicians  ta»ij;bt. 
Tlial  Ivirth  and  aU  its  shows  and  vanities. 
ThyM^U'.  myself,  and  all  that  we  belndd. 
Ai'i'  dnaims,  projected  on  a  hodik'ss  mind. 
Hut  111'  1 — tlie  world  is  hard  anil  stubborn  faet. 
A  world  of  laws,  of  pain.s,  and  penalties. 
Anil  dreams  are  sjiirits,  wanderiuK  to  and  fro. 
'I"o  be  embodied  for  l]choof  of  lliii-e 
Who  e.-m  make  an^rels  of  them  at  lh,ir  will. 
Ami  so  this  (beam.  K-,'eria.  shall  be 
A  visible  presenee,  to  attune  tliy  si,ul 
To  ]>imT  lianiiouy  with  Uod  and  man.  " 
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CANTO   II. — THE   FOUNTAIN. 

Deep  in  the  shade  of  high  o'er-arching  trees, 
Birches  and  beeches,  ebns  and  knotted  oaks, 
A  fountain  murmured  with  a  pleasant  sound. 
Not  often  through  those  thick  umbrageous  leaves 
Pierced  the  full  glory  of  the  noon-day  sun ; 
Not  often  through  those  pendulous  branches  hoar 
Glittered  the  meUow  radiance  of  the  moon. 
A  cool  dim  twilight,  with  perpetual  haze. 
Crept  through  the  intricate  byways  of  the  wood. 
And  hung  like  vapour  oi.  the  ancient  trees ; 
The  place  was  musical  with  sweetest  sounds. 
The  fountain  sang  a  soft  monotonous  song ; 
The  leaves  and  branches  rustled  to  the  wind 
With  whispered  melody ;  the  waving  grass 
Answered  the  whisper  in  a  softer  tone ; 
While  mom  and  eve,  the  midnight  and  the  noon, 
Were  listeners  to  the  rapturous  minstrelsy 
Of  lark  and  linnet,  nightingale  and  thrush, 
And  all  the  feathered  people  of  the  boughs. 

In  this  calm  nook,  secluded  from  the  world, 
The  marble  statue  of  a  nymph  antique 
Stood  in  the  shadow :  radiant  were  her  limbs 
With  modesty ;  her  up-turned  face  was  bright 


With  mental  glory  anil  siireno  repose  ; 
The  full  round  unns  aud  tig^e  to  tlie  midst. 
Display^  the  cliann  of  chastest  nudity ; 
A  flowing  drapery  round  her  lower  limbs. 
In  ample  folds  concealed  the  loTcIiness, 
The  m^eaty,  aud  glory  of  the  form. 
One  hand  was  rui^d  and  pointed  to  the  stars. 
ITje  other,  resting  on  her  suow-whito  breast, 
Sccmol  ns  it  felt  the  pulsinf;  of  her  heart  ; 
She  stood  the  s^iiibdl  of  em-aptured  thought 
Aud  holy  musing.     At  her  leet  an  um 
Poured  in  auinrblc  fount  a  constant  stream 
Of  liiupid  wnter :   suered  seemed  the  pliiee 
To  ]>hilosoi)hic  mid  religious  calm  ; 
The  very  wind  that  stirred  the  upper  boughs 
St-enied  n.s  altuiu'd  to  choral  hiirmonies. 
Ujwui  the  pedestal  tliese  words  inscribed. 
In  Gveeiiiii  character  revealed  her  name  ; 
•'  Kyrm—W  who  seeks  her  here,  shall  find : 
■■  Love  be  his  iiglit,  aud  purity  his  guide." 

Thither  at  nmin  came  Julian  and  his  friend, 
"  Behold,''  said  Montague.  "  the  unnph  divine  ; 
The  visible  pt)rtn»iture  of  her  whose  voice 
Poun-d  healing,  Jii  the  sini].lc  days  ()f  old. 
To  Nmna's  soul,  when  he  wit-  sad  as  tliou. 
Hast  any  liiitli  in  the  unsec-n  but  true  ; 
And  canst  thou  free  tliy  spirit  fi<im  the  yoke 
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Of  things  material,  gross,  and  palpable, 

And  soar  with  mine  beyond  the  bounds  of  sense  ? '' 

*'  I  have  small  &ith,"  said  Julian ;  ''  sense  to  me 
Is  the  main  anchor ;  immaterial  things 
Are  less  than  shadows ;  yet  perchance  they  art,^'' — 

''  Believe !''  said  Montague,  '*  and  thou  shalt  learn ! 
My  powerful  will  shall  work  a  miracle. 
With  mystic  wave  and  passes  of  my  hand, 
I  *11  pour  upon  thy  spirit,  and  thy  brain, 
Another  sense  more  vigorous  than  sight ; 
And  thou  shalt  see,  what  thou  hast  never  seen, 
And  thou  shalt  hear,  what  thou  hast  never  heard ; 
And,  in  the  kernel  of  the  Universe, 
Behold  the  hidden  causes  at  their  work/' 

A  snule  incredulous  o'er  Julian's  £eu» 
Shot  rapidly  as  light.     "  Til  try  thy  skill. 
'T  is  possible  that  I  may  drop  to  sleep ; — 
Great  is  the  magic  of  monotony ! 
If  thou  canst  lull  me  in  mesmeric  trance, 
And  firom  thy  fingers  shed  upon  my  brain  ^ 

The  sense  additional  of  spiritual  sight, 
I  'U  own  the  truths  I  may  have  long  denied, 
And  fix  no  limits  to  the  possible. 
QiO  on.     I  would  behold  Egeria." 

Upon  the  rustic  bench  they  sat  them  down, 
And  Julian  was  aware  of  strength  in^sed 
Into  his  eyes — ^into  his  brain,  and  heart. 


Deep  dumber  clod  him  lik(!  a  coat-of-nuu]. 

From  which,  awnking  into  fiiller  life. 

He  foh;  that  from  his  cjes  ii  film  had  dropl. 

An  inward  light  pemided  nil  hU  frame ; 

A  tremulous  feeling  of  ecstatic  joy 

Possessed  his  spirit : — "  This  is  happineeii. 

I  fl(ttt^-I  fl;r— the  miiBic  of  the  stars 

Rings  in  mine  oars ;  minp  eves  behold  the  light — 

Tlu'  hidden  duii<r>=  aro  lUrk  U>  nw  ii<i  nuirf," 
Tlio  stiituL'  bent  her  eyes  upon  Ins  liiee. 

And  loiiked  npnn  liim  with  benipiiiiit  smile, 

Aiid  then,  desceiirling  fnmi  tlie  [iedesl:il. 

Stocd  at  his  side  in  miiideii  ba^hluhie>s. 

"  .Inliiiii."  she  said.  "  th<m  hast  desired  mine  aid  ; 

He  «-li.>  wmdd  woo  me  must  be  ])ui-e  <if  heart. 

And  look  on  Nature  with  a  loviii":  tniud. 

The  si^erets  ,.f  the  llniversi-  are  closed 

To  liatred.  seoni.  impuritv.  imd  ■ruile. 

A  little  child  can  see  them,  vdiile  tlie  man. 

A  ]jrey  to  j.a-Mon.  blinded  by  his  ]nide. 

His  (,m.[.in-  knowledge,  and  Ids  seli-eoneeil. 

Walks  ill  liie  darkness,  and  1ml  iheams  liv  s/os.  ■ 
■■Spiiii  of  Nature,  let  me  be  a  tliild  V 
■'  Itelndd!"  she  said,  imd  Kmeliod  him  on  tlie  . 

And  lie  uas  conscious  ..fi.  j>„«er  divine. 

Wliieli  !,Mve  lilm  strengtli  to  feel  and  midei-^tand. 

•■  Tli<m  m\i»  ait  weary  of  tlie  world  mid  men. 
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And  makest  moan  of  misery  and  wrong ; 
Thou  who  complainest  of  the  doom  of  toil, 
The  law  of  death,  the  penalty  of  pain, 
Deeming  them  evil,  heavy  burdens  borne 
By  man  alone,  the  helot  of  the  world — 
Behold,  and  learn !''     He  looked,  and  at  his  feet. 
Above  him,  and  around,  on  every  side. 
He  saw  the  tremor  and  the  gush  of  life. 
Leaf  spoke  to  leaf  upon  the  tree-tops  high. 
The  knotted  oak  was  comrade  of  the  wind. 
And  waved  in  pleasure  its  extremest  boughs  ; 
It  spread  its  roots  in  earth,  its  arms  in  heaven. 
With  sense  of  being.     Daisies  in  the  sward 
Nodded  their  cups  with  joy ;  the  hare-bells  blue 
Shook  to  the  passing  breezes  with  delight ; 
The  very  grass  that  nestled  in  the  shade 
Knew  it  existed,  and  enjoyed  its  life. 
He  looked  again,  and  leaf^  and  blade,  and  flower, 
Were  populous  with  happy  living  things. 
The  hare-bell  cup  was  spacious  as  a  world; 
The  rough  rind  of  the  sheltering  oak-tree  branch 
Supported  in  its  tiny  villages 
Myriads  of  creatures,  borne  on  pinions  bright. 
Resplendent  with  all  colours  interfused. 
The  cricket  chirupped  in  his  coat  of  mail ; 
The  brisk  cicada  answered  him  aloud, 
And  rubbed  the  emerald  armour  of  his  thighs. 


The  glittering  beelJo  trmi  the  yielding  grans. 
Proud  of  liis  panoply.     The  buering  gnat. 
With  jewiJled  brow  and  fi.-nthers  in  her  h«ir, 
Poalcd  her  triumphal  bom.     I'he  nimble  loidfic 
Danced  as  if  dancing  were  supretncBt  joy. 
And  shook  her  wings  in  gladiteas.     Buttcrflitx, 
Conscious  of  beauty,  sped  from  Sower  to  flownr. 
And  flaunted  in  the  aspect  of  the  dny 
'I'hi'ir  rolws  of  ripatipli'd  tissup,  fuiriT  far 
TIkmi  ever  piilijili  for  his  blushinjj;  bride 
]{<Hi}lht  with  the  wciilth  of  emiqucrcd  provinces. 
And  Poiiiitless  hosts  of  sKircily  visible  ihinfr^ 
Lived  inid  were  happy  in  each  leaf  and  bud. 
In  evfry  crinkle  of  the  oaken  kirk. 
In  every  dew-drop  tiTnihliiif;  on  (he  tlower. 
To  tlifin  a  world.     Most  beautiful  were  all. 
\niateer  their  Ibnn.  their  struelure.  or  their  siw  : 
Atiil  .liilian  blcss,-(l  them  lor  I':-eri.i-s  s:ike. 

■■  Heboid,  onee  more  !""   the  radiant  spirit  siiiii. 
And  !o  !  fierec  war  throuKJi  all  the  woodland  r.iiie. 
Tlie  emmets  niarehed  their  armies  lo  the  slrif<>. 
And  slew  each  other,  as  at  Waterhm 
Itwnsiile  men  destroyed  their  fellow-im^n. 
And  all  the  f,Tr»un(l  -H-as  euvereil  with  the  dead. 
Tiie  hun;iiv  finch  pursued  the  bntteHlv: 
The  hawk,  down  swo<ii)inf;  fn.ni  mi<l-air.  pere.  iv.d 
■Hie  tiini.!  Mmyster  hidden  in  the  b.n-li^. 
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And  dealt  the  blow  of  death ;  the  spider  spread 
His  intricate  web,  to  snare  the  gnat  and  fly, 
Proud  of  their  finery ;  the  beetle's  jaws 
Consumed  whole  nations  for  his  noon-day  meal ; 
The  caterpillar  crawled  upon  the  leaf. 
Among  the  cabn,  imconscious  aphides. 
Like  Typhon  'mid  the  flocks  of  Sicily — 
Gigantic  horror  prowled.     "  Complaining  man," 
Whispered  Egeria,  "  see  the  law  of  life. 
The  grass  must  wither,  and  the  flower  must  fall. 
The  oak,  whose  rings  mark  centuries  of  growth. 
Must  perish  in  its  season.     All  this  life. 
That  sports  and  flutters  in  the  breeze  of  heaven. 
Like  thee  has  sense  of  happiness  and  ioy — 
Like  ^  „™.  „  ^  pl,„  of  pii 
Like  thee  it  toils  to  live — ^like  thee  supports 
The  burden  of  the  elements,  and  yields 
Obedience  to  the  laws  of  time  and  space — 
And  is,  like  thee,  inheritor  of  death.*' 

"  And  all  the  stars  ?"  said  Julian.    "  In  those  orbs. 
That  shine  upon  the  forehead  of  the  night 
With  lustre  so  benign,  is  Death  the  lord  ? 
Are  toil  and  pain  the  lot  of  aU  who  live 
In  heaven,  as  on  the  earth  ?"     Egeria  smiled. 
"  The  great  condition  of  all  life  is  Death. 
Would'st  have  the  bane,  and  no^  the  antidote  ? 
How  couldst  thou  know  the  heat,  if  not  for  cold  ? 
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n  comprehend  the  light,  if  not  for  dork? 
How  nortli,  if  not  for  south :     How  could  thv  seusr 
Interpret  upwards,  were  it  not  for  dowu  ? 
Wopldat  banish  Death ':     Oo  back  six  thoiuand  yvui,. 
And  make  a  world  where  Death  should  never  era 
A  world  without  an  evil  or  a  toil, 
Widiout  the  polar  principle  of  pain. 
And  tell  me  what  a  hell  such  world  would  he  ! 
Behold  th'  I't.-ni^d  iiiul  uiitoiliiiK  stones  :— 
I'lun  cannot  loueh  tlieni  :   Deiith  is  im|)i>tent  : 
t)'er  thom  the  summer's  lieiit  and  winter's  cold 
Glide  hiimdess  ever.      ILijijiy  iire  the  stoiie^i '. 
Wmilflsl  lim-iT  tliy  hunuuuty  tc.  them. 
And  fill  tliiii.'  enrth.  aud  ihi-  remotest  star-. 
With  seuselesx  miuends  ?     Oh  !  fair  1-  Lit'.-— 
I,if.-,  aud  lier  sister  Death— twin- licirii.  eo-itare.l 
Aud  cii-existeiit  to  eternity." 

"  Oh.  mi.'.ery  I— Oh.  after  misery  I" 
Said.Iuliau.  shuddering:  throiiK:h  idl  Ills  fnmif. 
■■  Are  t-'ieiit  Oriou  and  file  I'li'iade-.. 
Aretunis.  aud  thi'  Iieavenly  ^da\y — 
Is  all  this  l„,uiidless  aniv.Tse  of  siai-s. 
Tliis  dread  Iiifiiiitade  .ifwiirlds  and  suns. 

Is  DiMlh  indeed  tlie  univei->al  h.rd;" 

••  Aud  wlu-refi.re  mil:"  tlie  sjiirit  mad,'  re[d; 
■■  l>  Dealli  not  Life  r      Why  wilt  thou  elo<e  thy 
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Is  not  thy  rest  the  ofiEspring  of  thy  toil  ? 

Is  not  thy  labour  pole  of  thy  repose  ? 

And  thine  indulgence  creature  of  thy  need  ?" 

But  pain,"  said  Julian,  "  never-ending  pain  ?" 
There  is  no  pain  but  for  the  ignorant^— 
Pain  is  the  friend  and  guardian  of  the  wise," 
Whispered  the  spirit.   "  Wouldst  thou  place  thy  hand 
In  the  consuming  and  destroying  fire, 
And  ask  it  not  to  bum  ?    Wouldst  fall  from  heights 
Upon  the  stony  bosom  of  the  earth, 
And  ask  it  not  to  bruize  ?     Wouldst  break  the  laws 
That  govern  and  uphold  the  imiverse — 
The  modulations  of  harmonious  heaven — 
And,  without  knowledge  of  thy  sacrifice. 
Destroy  thy  being  ?    Wise,  and  good,  and  just 
Are  all  the  laws  and  penalties  of  God." 

"  But  these  so  beauteous  and  resplendent  things 
That  people  littleness  with  various  life  ; — 
Why  should  destruction,  rapine,  war,  and  wrong 
Engulf  their  myriads  ?     Have  they  sinned  like  men  ?" 

"  Oh,  blind— oh,  deaf— oh,  miserable  soul !" 
Replied  Egeria.     "  TeU  me,  canst  thou  coimt 
The  happy  multitudes  before  thee  spread 
In  this  one  second  of  thine  earthly  time  ? 
Woiddst  fill  the  wholesome  imiverse  with  flies. 
And  make  the  air  too  thick  for  human  breath  ? 
Death  is  no  evil.     Cease,  O  foolish  man  ! 

c  i 


'rhy  quemlotiB  moaniug,  and  consider  Dcntli 
No  longer  as  thy  foe.     A  ministering  saiul. 
Her  hand  ehall  guide  thee,  step  by  step,  to  Gc 
Be  worthy  of  her,  and  so  Icam  to  li^e. 
That  every  incarnation  of  thy  soul. 
In  other  worlds,  and  spheres,  and  finaanumiB, 
Shall  be  more  perfect.    Ood'a  eternity 
Is  thine  to  live  in  : — 511  thyself  depends 
Wlu'ther  Im-  ]r.\m  or  pk-iisiire— ^-'wd  or  iU 
■■  Spirit  of  Niiture,  let  me  not  enmpliiit 


e  opened,     i  l)ehold  ii  t\a\ 


if  a  heavenly  hoHiI 

e,  iiiii!  Life  oflk-utli. 
-heat  and  eold — 
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And  foolish  man.  ■ 
Kre  perfect  kiio^l 
Deiiies  the  wondei 
As  ;;rul)s  and  eiirl 
Or  dies  ephemeral 


e  thiit  fits  - 


ilh. 


lose  snuill  hori/on  ends 
y;e  of  the  truth  iK'^nns, 
that  lie  eannoi  see  : — 
"onus  luiirht  dciiy  thi'  > 
more  the  vear," 
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CANTO   III. — THE   STILL   WATEBS. 

Amid  the  water-lilies  of  the  lake 

A  boat  sped  noiselessly.     The  rowers  twain 

Lay  on  their  oars.     Most  lovely  was  the  night. 

The  round  iull  moon  reflected  on  the  breast 

Of  those  calm  waters  her  imclouded  orb. 

The  momitain  tops  were  bathed  in  silver  sheen. 

A  holy  silence,  a  divine  repose, 

Slept  on  the  waters,  on  the  hills  and  skies. 

Nought  but  the  ripple  lapping  on  the  boat 

Broke  on  the  stillness.     All  the  winds  were  hushed. 

A  deep  serenity  pervaded  air. 

The  silent  stars,  revolving  evermore 

With  ceaseless  motion  through  the  Infinitude, 

Preached  to  the  soul  their  holy  homilies 

Of  little  Time,  and  great  Eternity. 

**  Here,  on  the  bosom  of  this  quite  lake,*' 
Said  Julian,  whispering  to  his  bride  betrothed, 
"  We  sit  in  presence  of  the  Universe. 
We  three  are  to  ourselves  hiunanity. 
For  us  the  moonlight  sheds  its  ray  benign — 
For  us  the  lake  reposes  in  its  calm, 
And  the  fer  moimtains  stand  in  purple  gloom — 
For  us  the  awful  stars  look  through  t\ie  dee:^ 
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And  infinite  ether  on  their  sister  world, 

Creatures  of  power,  and  majesty,  and  joy. 

Each  laden  with  its  freight  of  life  and  death — 

We  three— we  happy  three !  Oh,  Ellen  mine ! 

I  have  been  victim  of  misanthropy — 

I  have  despaired  of  Man,  of  Earth,  of  Heaven ; 

But  in  the  quiet  beauty  of  this  night. 

And  in  the  sweet  endearment  of  those  eyes, 

I  re-awake  to  happiness  and  love. 

Oh,  Love  !  fair  mother  of  beatitude. 

How  has  my  tongue  blasphemed  thine  influencr 

How  has  my  heart  denied  thy  holiness  ! 

But  I  have  seen  the  Spirit  of  the  world. 

Talked  with  Egeria  at  her  sacred  fount. 

And  learned  in  dreams  that  evil  may  be  good. 

Had  man  the  alchemy  to  work  it  out." 

"  We  three — we  happy  three,"  said  Montague, 
"  If  this  thy  saying,  ponder  it  again. 
Didst  never,  thinking  of  the  fate  of  man. 
His  wisdom  and  lus  ignorance,  discern 
The  three-fold  nature  of  his  mortal  life — 
The  balance,  and  the  perfect  harmony 
Of  three,  the  holy  number  of  the  world  ? 
Past,  Present,  Future,  merging  into  one — 
And  one  for  ever  in  the  Eternal  Mind  ? 
Beginning — ^middle — end — ^the  sum  of  things  ? 
Foundation,  superstructure,  and  the  roof. 
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The  three  necessities  that  form  the  house } 

The  rise,  the  cuLnination,  and  the  fall  ? 

The  blossom,  the  finiition,  and  the  seed  ? 

The  heart  to  love,  the  brain  to  understand, 

The  hand  to  execute? — ^All  these  are  three. 

But  one  in  harmony  of  great  design. 

All  colours  haimt  the  centre  of  the  prism. 

Truth,  Beauty,  Goodness — Goodness,  Beauty,  Truth 

Mingle  for  ever  into  one  sweet  tune — 

The  mystic  music  of  the  universe. 

'T  is  our  allotted  task  upon  the  earth 

To  pluck  the  mystery  out,  and  make  it  plain. 

And  so  to  balance,  in  our  deed  and  thought, 

Beauty  with  Truth,  and  Goodness  with  them  both, 

That  all  our  being,  fused  in  harmony, 

May  make  sweet  music  at  the  throne  of  Grod. 

"  Behold  the  Truth,  how  heavenly  fair  is  sh< 
How  perfect  in  herself !  how  great !  how  small ! 
The  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  her  form. 
And  yet  the  atom  tossed  upon  the  wind. 
Or  trampled  by  the  insect  in  its  walk. 
Enfolds  her  majesty.     Truth  manifold, 
Consistent,  universal,  self-sustained ; — 
Her  smallest  fragment  is  a  world  complete. 
And  every  fragment  fits  into  the  chain. 
Which  girdles  Heaven  and  holds  Eternity. 

**  Beauty,  divinest  attribute  of  things. 
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Hon-  true  m  she  !     The  falseluxid  of  a  line 
Mars  her  perfection.     EnrtU's  creative  soul. 
She  fiishiona  Nature  iu  her  henvcnly  moulil, 

And  men  and  angel*  worship  at  her  feet. 
Her  smiles  are  light,  her  words  are  harmoniiM, 
Her  touch  is  rapture.     Heaveu  is  full  of  her. 
And  Earth  does  homage  to  her  power  diTiue. 

Throush  nil  fnTitlntions  of  its  feeminff  life. 
Frrmi  lucanwt  iniimaleule  of  the  dust. 
To  the  comlilelest  or^'aiiisiu  ofuiiUi. 

■•  And  Gi.iMliiess.  ennvn  and  eeiitre  of  tho  areh. 
Iluw  lieavenly  beautiful,  lio>v  Inie  is  Aw  I 
Willioul  her  ;iid,  Tnitli  were  not  possible. 
And  Ifeiiuly's  self  ^^-oulll  j:nnv  deforniity. 

■•  'Hie  pcrl'ecl  man  \vei-e  he — the  lUiin  luiboni— 
In  «-hr.ni  these  three  with  a  divine  iieeonl 
<  'eiitred  ami  poised,     nnverold  oiu-  natures  are. 
■ny.it  we  may  etdtivale  the  fjenu  of  eaeli  : 
And  he.  whatever  be  his  uiiuie  or  fame. 


His  weidtli  or  station,  power  or  eiveunistam 
Wlio  foils  in  either,  is  tin-  h-ss  a  niiin,- 

■■  I  see  Ihy  tli<m^ht."  said  Julian.  "  Sun, 
The  iR'rieet  man.  iI'Mieh  a  man  could  be 
To  shame  the  ]ioor  aboitions  of  our  lime. 
Would  stan.l  ill  all  his  phvsieal  attributes. 


Iteailte 
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he  (iieeks. 
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In  all  his  moral  attributes  as  good 

As  the  divine  exemplar  of  mankind 

In  intellectual  majesty  as  true 

Ajb  &bled  Pallas.     If  such  man  there  were, 

Not  erring  man,  but  angel,  were  his  name." 

"  Be  it  our  task,"  said  Montague,  "  to  strive 
To  climb  this  &r  and  fair  ideal  height. 
We  may  not  reach  it,  but  all  efltorts  made. 
Bring  us  the  nearer  to  the  mountain  top. 
To  such  a  man  how  excellent  were  life ! 
His  life  how  excellent  to  all  his  kind ! 
To  him  all  nature  would  pay  fealty. 
His  many  sided  heart  and  intellect. 
Would  draw  the  sustenance  of  hope  and  joy 
From  seeming  evil.    Him  the  Heavens  would  love. 
Him  would  the  Earth  receive  as  king  and  lord. 
Him  would  each  plastic  circumstance  obey, 
Him  would  all  charities,  and  kindly  deeds, 
Crown  and  ennoble.     Him,  though  men  denied. 
Or  scorned  or  hated,  would  an  inner  power. 
Raise  to  a  height  beyond  the  reach  of  harm." 

"  Who  shall  attain  such  heavenly  altitude  ?" 
Said  moum^  Julian,  dubious  of  himself. 
"  Alas !  we  are  the  slaves  of  circimistance. 
Our  fathers  and  forefathers,  not  oiu*selves. 
Shaped  not  alone  our  outward  lineaments, 
And  gave  us  strength,  and  fears,  and  we^Suaa^^^^, 


But  moulded  to  the  ^liion  of  llirir  own. 

Our  hearts  and  eYtameUxK.    Who  shall  escape 

The  thraldom  of  liis  country  and  his  time  ? 

Who  shall  be  wiser  than  the  living  age  : 

Men's  hearts  on:  blurred,  and  blotted,  and  dclkccd, 

And  all  their  primal  piuitj-  is  lost. 

No  dye  shall  make  the  blaeloiesB  white  again. 

No  hand  upbft  them.     The  mihnppy  Jews 

WHi.)  cmcififrt  the  Lord  of  Ilcwvn  ;iTid  Earth. 

Wen-  Init  tlie  tvpi's  of  miidt'ni  iii'cjiidici'  : 

For  HiTc  the  Siiviotir  to  desreiul  apiin. 

Amid  the  money- changerK  of  oiu'  mnrts. 

To  juvncli  the  (loetriue  that  lu-  tiiiiglit  before, 

'Hie  sclf.adoring  lij-pocrites  would  swann 

In  every  murket-]>liiee,  and  shout  bis  name, 

Witll  Clirses  on  his  iimovatin-  creed ; 

And  slay  him.  if  they  coubl,  a  seeond  time. 

'  Lo\-e  theiu  tliiit  hate  you,'  spake  the  word  diiine 

•  Do  >root!  for  evil :  Uike  uo  heed  of  days  ; 

Nor  make  lon{t  prayers  in  iircseiice  of  the  crowd. 

The  Lord  provideth  for  the  trustiui^  lu'arl : 

[tehotd  the  wliito-iobed  lilies  of  llie  field. 

Shall  He  who  elolbes  them  in  tb.-ir  loveliness. 

And  feeds  the  sparrow,  n()l  provide  for  you  : 


lolher. 


Ifv 


iMlbe 


xSniite  not  again :   but  turn  tlu 

And  sliaiue  \\\m  n\\V\v  \\\v  \v^\\  vit  eUaril 


A  eheek. 
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Though  many  preach,  how  few  perform  the  law ! 
Where  is  the  Christian  of  our  Christendom  ? 
Eyes  cannot  see  him — sense  discover  him. 
The  very  Christian  in  all  deed  and  thought 
Existed  in  this  wretched  world  but  once, 
And  He  was  hated,  scourged,  and  crucified.'* 

"Perchance  thou'rt  right;  but  firom  thy  point  of 
view 
All  is  misanthropy.     His  kingdom  comes. 
Why  hate  mankind,  because  they  are  mankind. 
And  will  not  march  so  rapidly  to  truth 
As  in  thine  eager  haste  thou  'dst  have  them  run  ? 
Poor  insect,  fluttering  for  a  summer's  day 
Upon  the  glassy  bosom  of  a  pool, 
Canst  thou  conceive  the  dread  profundity 
Of  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  seas  ? 
What  is  thy  life,  that  in  its  little  space 
Thou  wouldst  accomplish  what  a  thousand  years 
May  fail  to  work ;  but  which,  in  God's  good  time. 
Shall  dawn  upon  the  long-benighted  world? 
Thou  art  too  sanguine  for  philosophy. 
And  too  intolerant  of  others'  fiiults. 
To  preach  the  faith  of  Christian  charity. 
Reform  thyself,  and  poise  thy  nature  well : 
The  perfect  balance  shall  restore  thy  peace, 
Aind  reconcile  thee  with  himianity." 

"  I  have  no  hatred  of  my  fellow -m.eii. 


Hut  pity  for  lUeir  callous  ignorance — 

Their  olwlinate  prejudice — their  hopelcM  wrong. 

But  let  tliem  grope,  and  wander  where  they  list, — 

Why  afaould  I  strive  to  guide  them,  aud  still  wx 

My  heart  and  spirit  with  their  Htubbomueos  ? 

I  will  contract  my  circle  to  my  home, 

AxA  live  (br  duty,  lonng  and  beloved ; 

And  if  I  shed  within  that  little  sphere 

Th.>  HkIu  of  hapiiiiifss,  I  "1!  I)u  oodtfiit. 

An.i  k^iv,'  my  coiisdi-iiL-.-  in  the  liaiids  .,f  0..<1." 

r|)iiii  him  KU™  turiK'il  Iut  l>L-rtimii}j  lycs, 
Sutfusi'il  witli  liopcfiil  joy.     'i'lu'ir  souls  >vi.r.-  .xi 
'I'mf  \<ivf  !i;iil  coiU|UiTod  i';ilsf  philiis«i)hy. 
■■  1  -11  Ivll  lluv.  .luliaii,  of  :w  ,>puh,-n,;- 
S:w\  slu-.  and  hJusIicil  all  crimson  at  llic  sound 
Of  liiT  cmn  voice  aniid  the  (lis]ni1iinls. 


■■  la  ii 


.  li.oir  .ups. 


Sliaki'ii  by  iviiuls  and  rijRucss  IVmii  tlu'  tr 
Droppi'il  silk-  liy  side  into  tlic  fi'nis  and  ;; 
■  Wln-f.'  liiLvc  1  fiiU'ii— to  Hlirtt  hasc  n-gw 
F,M'l;iinu'd  tin;  one.  •  llic  joyous  hnvw 
Itwks  jiiv  to  sJumbiT  on  the  sliolli'nnjt  h'l 
'Oh-  sunl!j,'lit  MriMnis  no  l.>n<;fi-  on  my  fac 
1  kK*  no  MLoiv  from  ultitviiles  serene 
(■jLia  tlie  workl  reposia-  liir  below  ; 
Irs  ,,hiin>.  it.  liiUs,  its  rivei-s.  and  its  wo.h 
'I'o  me  l\\e  i\i'.:\\Uto;^.v\i;  <\\vi^V\A\\\\^  uo  mi 
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But  I  am  made  companion  of  the  worm. 

And  rot  on  the  chill  earth.     Aroimd  me  grow 

Nothing  but  useless  weeds,  and  grass,  and  fern. 

Unfit  to  hold  companionship  with  me. 

Ah,  me !  most  wretched !  rain,  and  frost,  and  dew. 

And  all  the  pangs  and  penalties  of  earth, 

Corrupt  me  where  I  lie — degenerate.' 

And  thus  the  acorn  made  its  daily  moan. 

The  other  raised  no  murmur  of  complaint, 

And  looked  with  no  contempt  upon  the  grass. 

Nor  called  the  branching  fern  a  worthless  weed. 

Nor  scorned  the  woodland  flowers  that  round  it  blew. 

All  silently  and  piously  it  lay 

Upon  the  kindly  bosom  of  the  earth. 

It  blessed  the  warmth  with  which  the  noon-day  sim 

Made  fruitfrd  all  the  ground ;  it  loved  the  dews, 

The  moonlight  and  the  snow,  the  frost  and  rain. 

And  all  the  change  of  seasons  as  they  passed. 

It  sank  into  the  bosom  of  the  soil : 

The  bursting  life,  enclosed  within  its  husk, 

Broke  through  its  fetters ;  it  extended  roots. 

And  twined  them  freely  in  the  grateftd  ground ; 

It  sprouted  up,  and  looked  upon  the  light ; 

The  simshine  fed  it ;  the  embracing  air 

Endowed  it  with  vitality  and  strength ; 

The  rains  of  heaven  supplied  it  nourishment. 

And  so  from  month  to  month,  and  year  \jo  ^e»2c. 


p 


It  ^rew  in  beauty  and  in  oseliilneea. 
Until  its  largo  circumference  enclosed 
Shelter  for  flocks  oud  herds ;  untd  its  boughs 
Attbrded  homes  for  hnppj  multitudes. 
The  dormouse,  and  the  chaffinch,  and  the  jay. 
And  countless  myriadH  of  minuter  Ufe; 
Until  its  bole,  too  vast  (or  the  cmbracv 
Of  human  ami?,  stood  in  the  forest  depths. 
The  iimacl  and  the  -l.irv  of  the  «o<hI  :— 


•■  1  thank  thee.  l-:ilen.  fur  tlie  apolo-ne. 
■niiiH-  aeom  lived  its  life,  and  «o  >^-ill  I. 
Ite  tliou  my  sunshine,  and  I  '11  live  t<.  ihee 
And  in  our  shadiiw,  kindh'  charities 
Shall  make  a  ilailv  hh^slua  of  our  place-' 


mmmmsmam 
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CANTO   IV. — THE   UPLAND   STBEAM. 

"  The  summer  morning  is  not  hr  advanced," 
Said  Julian  to  his  comrade  Montague ; 
"  The  wind  blows  freshly,  wilt  thou  trace  with  me 
The  moimtain  rill  that  tumbles  from  the  height, 
So  upwards  to  the  moimtain  top  a&r  ? " 

"  Right  willingly,  the  joyous  exercise 
Shall  give  our  limbs  new  vigour ;  every  step 
Lead  us  to  calmer  heights  and  purer  air. 
I  love  the  exploration  of  a  stream. 
Upwards,  still  upwards,  to  its  infimt  source  ; — 
A  life  epitome ;  here,  smooth  the  path. 
And  easy  to  the  feet ;  here,  difficult — 
O'er  crags,  and  stones,  and  jutting  precipice. 
Here  in  a  pool  the  quiet  water  sleeps. 
Like  happy  days  which  thou  and  I  have  passed ; 
There,  down  a  gully  of  the  rifted  rock 
Dashes  and  hurries,  like  those  passionate  hours 
That  we  experience  when  our  blood  is  hot, 
Uncool'd  by  reason,  suffering,  and  time. 
Here,  cupola'd  by  mingling  ash  and  birch ; 
There,  open  to  the  simlight  and  the  breeze, 
And  redolent  of  hawthorn  blooms  and  thyme, 
Bog-myrtle,  and  the  wild  valerian. 


lA-t  US  aaccTid :  I  '11  bear  tbcp  c^mpanj". 
And  leavp  Epcrin  at  her  fount  below." 

"  Not  so — her  spirit  shall  cousort  with 
[  have  no  need  of  thy  meranerip  sleights 
To  Htimniun  to  my  presence,  when  I  will. 
The  beautiful  Egeria  of  my  dreams. 
For  me  ehe  lifca  end  move»— (or  me  she 
Fi>i-  iiu-  slic  sink's  cfli'Slia!  llU'lndifS. 
Il  wants  but  ctllirt  ot'thu  uclin'  niiiid 
T<i  |«'i.i.lf  K^irlli  ;iiul  Ilenvi-n  witli  niiuisU-r 
Til.'  yimu-  Amoni.  with  hiT  n.^y  diccks. 
Sii-.  :ls  <'1'  yw.  ;il  [mnaU  •.{  lli.'  idoni  : 
AtkI  Ihoufrlilful  Ilospcr.  nitli  lur  stnm  I'vi 

I ks.  :ls  ill  iil.iun  time,  ficmi  day  t.i  iii-lit. 

Anil  iiiiik.-^  lii.th  bcuiititul.      Still  in  viicb  ..: 
d.  ilic  llimu»ln-ids  <UA\. 


I.i>[,r 


m^lh]l 


A-  v<- 
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Siill  cm  tlic  niimm:iin-s!iiiics  llic  Or^■il(l^  r.wini. 

And  {■our-c  ih.'  tli-clin-  sli;uicms  (if  the  clouds, 

Siill  .in  tlif  Uiicli  of  Ihf  si.iiiircms  main 

Tin-  yoiitlifid  N.wiiK  ^1)111-1  the  livf-lon;;  d;i\. 


I)rd>i[i<-.'l>y 

I,.'iiv.>  .m  the  wiiidv  a 
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And  tl-i't 

l'.-iL[,.d  1,^ 

Still  tA^'i 
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Possesses  in  its  cool  translucent  breast 

A  guardian  spirit,  who  can  talk  and  sing, 

And  utter  oracles  to  thoughtful  men. 

The  old  thoughts  never  die.     Immortal  dreams 

Outlive  their  dreamers,  and  are  ours  for  aye. 

No  thought  once  formed  and  uttered  can  expire. 

The  lovely  shapes  that  olden  &ncy  drew 

Are  still  the  comrades  of  imwordly  men, 

And  palpable  to  sight.     All  life  decays. 

And  Death  transforms  it  into  newer  life 

With  other  features — ^but  Eternal  Thought 

Defies  decay.     Egcria  is  as  young 

To  thee  and  me,  as  in  the  ancient  time. 

When  she  appeared  to  Numa  in  the  grove 

And  taught  him  wisdom  :  on  her  open  brow 

Three  thousand  years  have  striven  in  vain  to  leave 

The  slightest  wrinkle.     As  she  was,  she  is." 

"  Thoughts  are  immortal }     I  deny  it  not. 
But  what,"  said  Montague,  "  were  Nimia's  thoughts. 
Inscribed  in  secret  in  those  mystic  tomes. 
Which,  buried  with  him  for  four  himdred  years, 
Were  brought  to  daylight  by  a  busy  fool — 
Read,  judged,  condemned,  and  burned  ingloriously. 
Because  one  blockhead  deemed  them  dangerous 
To  the  false  gods  and  prejudice  of  Rome  ?" 

"  They  live,"  said  Julian.    "  All  that  Nimia  learned 
From  solitary  converse  in  the  wilds. 
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With  the  fiiir  spirit  of  the  breathing  world. 
Others  have  learned.     The  lesson  is  the  same. 
The  voice  of  Nature  ever  preaches  truth : — 
And  Numa's  truths,  too  mighty  for  his  age. 
Revived  again.     All  thinkers,  sages,  bards. 
Draw  inspiration  firom  the  self-same  source. 
And  sing  in  harmony  the  same  old  song ; 
Still  old,  still  new.     But  we,  discoursing  here. 
Will  lose  our  morning.     If  our  feet  must  scale 
The  craggy  altitudes  of  these  steep  hills. 
Four  thousand  feet  above  yon  flowing  tide. 
We  must  ascend  betimes,  ere  noon-dav  heats 
Make  climbing  difficult.     Let  us  depart 
With  flask  in  pocket,  a4>hcn  staff  in  hand; — 
We  '11  meet  Egcria  on  the  moxmtain  top." 

So  forth  they  went  to  trace  the  upland  rill, 
DLscoursing  as  they  went.     The  cloudless  mom 
Was  redolent  of  sweets.     High  in  the  air. 
Over  his  nest,  the  lark  made  psalmody. 
The  early  bee,  contented  laboxu-er, 
Plied  upon  thistle-tops  and  heather-bells 
His  earnest  task.     All  nature  was  astir. 
Busy,  and  happy.     Every  living  thing 
Hnjoyed  its  life.     The  pure  and  genial  air — 
The  brisk,  free  exercise,  and  change  of  scene — 
Each  scene  new  beauty — ^brought  to  Julian's  checks 
The  glow  of  health  :  with  health  came  calmer  thougl 


Lr;i:uiA. 


And  happier  fancies,  unremembered  long. 

They  stood  awhile  beside  a  waterfall, 
And  watched  in  silence  the  descending  stream, 
Pouring  the  flood  adown  a  precipice, 
In  foam-flakes  silvery  as  the  mountain  snow. 
And  scattering  upon  either  side  the  spray 
That  fed  the  yellow  lichens  of  the  rock, 
And  sprinkled  moisture  to  the  feathery  fern. 
And  all  the  undergrowth  of  herb  and  flower. 

'*  I  've  not  forgot,"  said  Julian,  *'  thy  reproof. 
That  I  was  over-sanguine  to  be  wise. 
And  hatched  my  theories  with  firuitless  haste. — 
Yet,  when  I  think  how  slow  a  thing  is  truth — 
Slow  but  immortal — I  could  weep  to  see 
How  slight  and  powerless  a  thing  is  man. 
Behold  this  leaping  streamlet  that  we  track  ! 
Adown  these  self-same  rocks,  in  self-same  course, 
Its  flood  has  poured,  since  Caesar  out  of  Gaid 
Landed  in  Kent  amid  the  savages. 
When  Numa  closed  in  his  barbaric  Home 
The  gates  of  Janus,  and  taught  peace  and  love 
To  the  fierce  Romans,  still  this  streamlet  ran 
With  the  same  music  that  it  makes  for  us. 
When  Sardanapalus  expired  in  flame. 
These  harmless  waters  trickled  down  the  hill. 
When  Cheops — ^if  a  Cheops  ever  were — 
Built  the  first  pyramid,  with  petty  thoug\it 


Bat  miglit}'  tyranny,  this  mmmtain  bniak 

Sang  to  tht<  n-iuds  the  Muno  rojoicisg  tutw. 

That,  luaping  (lowQ  the  rocks,  it  emjt^  for  mo. 

When  Modes  worshipped  upou  Sinai'B  peak. 

The  Bpruy  of  this  glad  torrent  strewed  arojind 

Verdure  und  mosica,  and  the  be»h  spring  tlowen. 

When  Abnun'a  herdnnen,  and  the  hinds  of  Lot, 

Qimrrclled  for  pastuie  lands,  this  brooklet  flowed, 

A  thin;;  of  boauty  t«  the  biitliidfj:  hiids, 

Thnt  tlioii,  as  noiv.  dipjii-d  in  ils  tooliuK  hrciitit 

Tlivii'  niftl.-d  ]>Iumfs.      When  Nimrod  hnilt  his  to«<T. 

And  asked  the  insurgent  niuhitude  lo  hfiul 

In  adoration  of  the  majesly 

(If  him,  first  tj-rant,  first  nionopoliiit, 

I'"irst  kiiif;  that  cliiimecl  to  niiik  iiniiin};  the  giHis, 

Tliesc  waters,  from  the  hiU-lop  lo  the  sea. 

Itaii  'twixt  tliese  banks.      When  Xoah  and  his  s..ii- 

Came  dovvn  from  Ararat  n-ith  hir.l  and  Ikast. 

Tlie  murnnir  of  tliis  stream  amid  the  gniss 

Made  ph^asimt  nm-ie  in  angelie  ci-rs. 

In  all  that  lime,  whilst  men  hiive  lived  luul  di.'d. 

jVnd  j^iicratioiis  perii^hed  like  the  leaves 

\\'ilh  whieh  the  nipping  Autumn  strews  the  ground ; 

WHiilst  inighly  eni]>ires  ro-^c.  ;md  live.!  their  day— 

An.!,  like  small  ci-essets.  siek  for  want  of  oil, 

I'-lieken-d  and  vauislied  into  utter  <brk— 
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Which,  promulgated  then,  has  run  the  round 
Of  men  and  nations  ?    Tell  me— is  there  one  ? 
I  know  it  not.     But  in  this  gulf  of  Time 
How  many  fetal  errors  have  been  bom, 
And  reached  their  ftJl  maturity  of  harm. 
To  blind  men's  physical  and  mental  sight. 
And  dull  with  smoke,  obscurity,  and  haze, 
The  primal  beauty  of  their  Intellect !'' 

"  'T  is  even  so,"  said  Montague ;  "  yet  still 
A  progress  has  been  made.    The  human  race 
Advances  palpably  in  its  career. 
Old  errors  fell,  and  old  truths,  seeming  new, 
Shine  on  the  nations  with  a  steadier  light. 
And  point  the  way  from  sloughs  of  Ignorance 
To  the  firm  ground  where  they  must  stand  at  last." 

They  sat  them  down  upon  a  boulder  stone 
In  the  mid-channel  of  the  chafing  stream. 
And  bathed  their  feces  in  a  limpid  pool 
Scooped  by  the  waters  of  a  thousand  years 
In  the  hard  bosom  of  the  porphyry  rock  ; 
And,  resting  for  awhile  in  the  ascent. 
Refreshed  their  throats  with  moisture.     As  they  sat, 
A  bee  alighting  on  a  clover-tuft 
Ceased  for  an  instant  its  laborious  hum. 
And  peered  in  petals  of  the  purple  flower 
With  busy  pleasure.     "  There,"  said  Montague, 
**  Yon  little  insect,  wiser  than  mankind. 


|ut  t^iieb  tlic  world  a  lc«bou  that  it  needs.*' 
'•  What !  in  its  ruthli-ss  murdtr  of  the  drouta. 
And  panipcriiiK  of  a  fut  luxuriouH  queeu?" 

"  Not  so  ;  but  in  \la  love  of  daily  toil-^ 
A  toil  unselfish.     In  thp  Mocinl  hivi« 
I       Unc  labours  for  the  whole  conuaunity, 
I      And  the  community  for  every  one. 
Toil  is  thi'ir  jov ;  but  intelleetual  man, 
N'lt  coiiiprchoiulin^  God's  iiU-wisc  decree, 
I'iisscd,  not  ill  ven<,^■;LlK-c.  Init  in  love  divine, 
Di'i'ins  toil  a  curse,  and  tlirowH  the  burden  off 
UlHiii  his  wenker  brother  if  hi-  ciin. 
jli'iici'  pride  iind  ])Oni]),  iiiid  iinii^iineu  iind  .slotll. 
And  niyi-iiid  cviis  whirh  the  wise  deplore. 
Ilenee  shiverj-  iind  modem  selfishness. 
And  over.re:icUiii;i,  p-indiiif;,  eheatiiif;  Trade, 
And  Mammon -worship  in  nil  odious  ibnns — 
The  degradation  of  humanity- 
'  Kiicfh  for  himself — and  the  Greiit  God  for  ull," 
Kseliim  the  jwople.     Is  the  doctrine  wix-? 
lietter,  fiir  k-tlcr,  if  the  world  would  sny— 
'  Kacb  man  Ibr  all  men — the  i;reat  Go<l  for  c.ich.' 
{ )li  !  what  a  peat  and  fjloriou.s  thin^  is  work. 
Did  niiiii  witli  wisdom  look  upon  the  world ! 
All  luirtli  and  Heaven— the  teemin;;  Universe 
E\i<t  hy  labour.     The  inajesti<'  siiu 
lUvol\\>  VuY  ev:eY.  Aw^V\w;,V'iv  vmiVN-i 
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10  all  the  minor  (>rl)>  tliiit  I'ound  liiin  l)in'ii  : 
For  them  he  labours,  and  for  them  exists, 
And  they  for  him,  in  mutual  harmony. 
The  firmaments  and  galaxies,  thick  strewn 
0*er  infinite  space,  obey  the  same  behest. — 
Labour  for  eyer,  is  their  law  of  life  ; 
Their  labour,  happiness.     From  great  to  small. 
From  small  to  smallest  things  invisible, 
The  law  of  Labour  rules  the  happy  world. 
But  man,  the  misinterpreter  of  God, 
Perverts  this  chiefest  blessing  to  a  curse. 
And  makes  his  brother  labour  overmuch. 
That  he  may  slumber  and  grow  fat  in  sloth. 
Misusing  earth,  his  brother,  and  himself." 

*'  Aye !  it  is  sad,"  said  Julian,  "  to  reflect 
That  sixty  centuries  have  Mled  to  teach 
The  dignity,  the  beauty,  and  the  joy, 
The  piety  and  usefulness  of  work  ! 
'T  is  but  excess  of  labour  that  is  pain — 
Just  as  excess  of  food,  or  wine,  or  rest — 
Or  any  blessing  that  mankind  abuse. 
The  many  toil,  till  strength  and  spirit  &il. 
And  the  heart  sickens ;  not  that  they  may  live. 
But  that  a  selfish  and  degenerate  few 
May  £eitten  on  the  harvest  of  their  bones. 
How  shall  the  many  in  their  daily  need 
Their  slavery  to  the  physical  wants  oi  ^e^. 


RUp  from  the  degradation  oF  llieir  lot  ? 

It  needs  morality  for  men  to  know. 

That,  tliough  they  grovel,  tliey  mi^ht  iitacid  vret 

Xad  that  the  slave  imght,  if  lie  irould,  l>c  hw. 

It  needs  tlic  intellect  to  point  the  wnr. 

And  lead  the  etumbling  gniper  into  light. 

And  how  ahatl  Earth's  unhappy  mnltitudei^   i 

Savaa*-  or  cultured,  swartli  or  white  of  ikin, 

Slavi'^  to  ii  bodily  toil  that  knows  no  end, 

HiihuuT  Uie  lliri.,.lol.l  naturu  of  their  life  ? 

If  cviry  fi'oliii^,  oneriTj-,  niid  wish 

Ijony  for  hread, 

lers  KTow,  tlic  heart  csjiaiid  : 


He  eenlered  ii 
lloivshallthe 
How  shiill  the 


wht 


To. 


,vith  ■rokki; 


the 
n-s.  and  fare  the  > 


ted  Iwidlv  ill  ihe  r 


■I'lmu-d  God's  [irinieval 
I^iwered  our  (li}niily.  dc 
( 'onipetctl  with  our  brot 
And,  like  to  stnrviiiji  sai 
Fhmtinf;  forlorn  upou  a 
Iliive  liKiked  with  hun<^ 
On  one  another,  s;ivin}; 


si  alas!  there  is  no  remedy!' 
"  Itelieve  it  not !  the  old  iradi 
1  in  t\ve  Vvi.\w"s-  ii^  VW  -.mja^-iiw 
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Men  shall  awaken  into  purer  life. 

But  let  us  onwards !    Far  above  our  heads 

The  mountain  looms.    We  must  forsake  the  rill. 

So  long  the  £ur  companion  of  our  way, 

And  brace  our  strength  to  scale  the  granite  peak, 

That  towers  in  naked  majesty  a&r ; 

The  clouds  beneath  it,  the  blue  heavens  above, 

Looking  o'er  ocean,  and  the  ambient  land, — 

Hill  paramount,  and  watch-tower  of  the  clime.'* 


I    Agfbnoi 


'NTAIN    TOP. 


A  gfbrious  vision  burst  upon  Uic-ir  eight, 
Am  on  the  topmost  peak  they  took  their  8' 
To  gazf  from  that  clear  centre  on  the  world, 
And  measure  with  their  prouil  deUghted  tyn 

The  vnst  rireimiferenci',  whose  radius  stretchvd. 

SciiHiinl  iiiid  land  ward,  ciich  i'or  litlv  miles. 

Beneath  their  feet  a  burnished  iieeun  hiy. 

Glitteriii-  ill  sUHshine.      Far  aiUiwii.  like  snow. 

Shook  from  the  bosom  of  a  wiiitrj'  eloud. 

Auil  driitiiig  on  the  wind  in  feiitlicry  flakes 

Tlie  si'a-piIlH  sailed  iM'twixt  the  ciirth  and  sky, 

( )r.  fliiatiiiK  on  the  bosom  of  llic  deep, 

Pursued  the  herrinj;  shcial  with  dexterous  aim. 

Far,  fiu-  away  on  the  horixon's  edge, 

Tlie  white  sails  of  the  hi>mewiir<l  seiiddiiiK  ships 

Gleamed  like  the  lilies  in  u  Kiirden  ])l(.t. 

Or  like  the  sealtei-ed  shreds  of  fleecy  eloud 

U-ft  by  the  livening  at  the  gate  of  Night, 

■I'l.  shianner  in  the  leaden -eolom^-d  sky. 

And  rfi'iiik  the  splendour  of  the  harvest  moon. 

Their  glancing  bieasls  refli^cted  irom  afar 

The  noonday  sunlight.— Landward  when  they  looked. 

Tlic  earth  lieneadi  them  seemed  as  it  had  Ixiiled, 

And  tossed,  aui  \\ta\«i.  \w  ;,ii\i\v;  «5i>:i\  ■i^^!s^\v  ; 
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'I'ilJ  >u(lil('iil\-,  at  fial  ol'llic  Lcrd. 

The  foaming  waves  had  hiirdeiied  into  hills. 

And  mountains,  multitudinous  and  huge, 

Of  jagged  outline,  piled  and  overpiled, 

One  o'er  the  other.     Calmly  the  grey  heads 

Of  these  earih-fieithers  pointed  up  to  heayen ; — 

Titanic  sentinels,  who  all  the  night 

Look  at  their  kindred  sentinels,  the  stars, 

To  hear  the  march  and  tramp  of  distant  worlds. 

And  measure  by  millenniums,  not  by  years. 

The  awful  growth  and  progress  of  the  time ! 

Between  the  bases  of  the  lesser  lulls, 

Green  valleys,  musical  with  lowing  kine. 

And  watered  by  the  upland  overflow, 

Stretched  in  their  beauty.     In  the  hollows  slept 

Clear  lakes,  which  from  those  azure  heights  appeared 

Small  as  the  basins  where  the  Oreads 

Might  bathe,  at  morning-burst,  their  tender  limbs. 

Most  beautiful  the  nearer  landscape  lay ; 

The  distant  panorama,  more  confused, 

Melted  away  in  purple  haziness. 

"  I  am  so  happy  in  such  scenes  as  these, 
And  yet  so  sad,  and  so  dissatisfied," 
Said  Julian,  gazing  on  the  quiet  sea, 
"  I  feel  one  moment  I  coidd  leap  for  joy. 
And  in  the  next,  that  I  could  lie  me  down 
And  weep  that  my  enjoyment  is  so  small. 


And  that  such  beauty  and  oubluuity. 

Such  glory  and  such  wonder,  should  not  be 

Part  of  mysulf  for  cvtr.     Oh,  thou  Deep  ! 

Boiling  beneath  mc  tHnc  eternal  waves, 

I  feel  myself  thine  equal,  ns  I  stand 

And  look  upon  thce  from  n  height  Uko  this. 

With  thronging  thoughts  no  tongue  may  ero 

Tlinu  bine  -iky !  eirelmu'  all  in  ihinp  embrucf  : 

Oh.  how  I  eii\-y  the  .lir-ehiivin-  win-s 

Of  -Upiue  eagles,  aiid  the  libi'rty 

Of  motion,  unrestrained  by  eh>t;s  of  E.irtb ! 

Ye  hills,  I  love  ye  1  Ob.  ye  mountain  tops  1 

Liftinfj  serenely  your  transeeudeut  brows 

To  Ciitch  the  eiirliest  Kliiu])si's  of  the  diiwii. 

And  hold  the  hitest  nidiaiice  of  the  \\\-s1. 

To  ffild  you  with  it-  -;lory,  while  tlie  world 

HasteuN  to  slumber  in  the  «;loonis  below ; 

It  i»  a  pain  to  know  ye,  and  to  feel. 

That  nothing  can  express  the  deep  delif-bt 

With  which  yotir  beauty  and  iiiaj;uifieenee 

Kill  to  o'erflowiii^  the  eeslutic  mind. 

Spirit  of  Nature !   XympU  Esii-ria ! 

Here  is  tliy  luniie  : — :ii)]>ear.  and  lend  nie  wo: 

To  hjTnn  my  leveieiiee  aiid  gi-atituile! 

I  feel  thy  presenee  in  my  brain  and  Jieart  : 

'Tis  wiUil\ii«e  eyes  I  see;   "tis  witli  thine  e. 

I  hear  l\ie  wwvmras  o'i  'iwvt  -ftwiSW;  ^.w^,. 
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Where  float  the  planets  and  the  galaxies. 
Oh,  giye  me  words ;  give  me  still  keener  sight, 
And  let  me  understand  the  hidden  things, 
The  holy  mysteries,  thou  must  have  heard 
In  thy  communion  with  the  Universe. 
Spirit  of  Nature !  Holiest ! — I  am  thine !" 

His  rapture  overcame  him  as  he  spoke ; 
And,  on  the  mountain  top,  he  fell  supine. 
In  a  half  slumber,  filled  with  blessedness. 

'T  was  but  few  minutes. — ^Montague  knelt  down. 
And  gathered  from  a  crevice  of  the  rock 
A  little  handfrd  of  the  virgin  snow. 
That  in  the  shadows  of  this  lonely  place 
Had  lain  all  Simmicr,  sheltered  from  the  heat. 
With  this  he  rubbed  his  forehead  and  his  hands. 
And  called  him  by  his  name.     The  consciousness, 
Entranced  and  wandering,  but  not  destroyed. 
Blazed  o'er  his  spirit  with  a  sudden  flash. 
"  Didst  thou  not  see  her,  Montague  ?  "  he  said. 
'*  I  think,  like  Mahomet,  I've  been  in  Heaven, 
Caught  in  a  rapture  to  the  firmament ! 
How  long  upon  this  awftd  mountain-top 
Hast  thou  been  with  me  ?  "  "  Not  one  little  hour," 
His  ftcnd  replied ;  "  and,  not  ten  minutes  since. 
Thou  stood' St  apostrophizing  Earth  and  Heaven, 
Maddened  and  reeling  in  an  ecstacy." 

"  'T  is  strange,  dear  Montague  ^ — ^et  xaxjfiXXift  ^^^- 
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But  in  lliose  miiiutin  I  have  trod  llio 
Of  heavenly  places :  heard  angelic 
And,  guided  by  Egcria.  have  seen 
A  i-iaiou  of  the  world,  thai  was,  that  is. 
And  shall  be  in  the  fulness  of  the  time." 

"  Tell  me  the  i-ision.     I  romeinber  well," 
Said  Hontague,  "  when  I  was  in  my  leena, 
I  rode  a  fiery  charter  to  the  chase, 
And  the  lieiisl  stuiubkd,  thou;-!!  I  know  not  how, 
And  threw  itiL'  to  tlic  ■cround.     I  felt  u«  pain — 
But  ill  11  qiiii't  iiiid  delicious  sk>ep 
Lay  with  ii  bleediiiL;  fi.rehead  in  the  niiie. 
One  minute  <raly— or,  it  mi^dit  be,  h'ss. 
In  that  one  minute  I  beeitme  a  el.ild. 
And,  fioiuf;  hiiek  a  do/en  years  of  time. 
Wandered  upon  the  morRin  i>t  tlie  sea. 
And  firttliercd  shells  iiml  taiij;le  im  the  beaeh : — 
Culled  Kiiih'uds  hy  llie  ivrilant  meadow  jiaihs, 
And  plaited  ruslios  foj-  a  niriil  eromi 
ltff;emiiie<l  with  jiiijijiies  and  cimvolvuhis. 


I  swam  ni  nvci 

IS,  proud  of  powin;;  stumjrlii. 

And  moped  in 

eollegi's  my  teens  away. 

And  then  I  wai 

ideied  in  a  mnoulijrlit  nifjhl. 

Hveatlnufr  sHe( 

■t  lolly  to  a  willin-  maid. 

Andela^jiedhe 

r  soft  ami  mnvtirin-  hand. 

With  pleasme 

whieli  m.wakili(,'e..ldd  afford. 

Looking;  fiir  viv 

,sv.>.Ts  m  Vi:  vV>VY\v-;xA  vvv* 
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To  thoughts,  unspoken  still,  but  understood. 
A  groom,  officious,  roused  me  from  my  trance, 
And  raised  me  on  the  sward  to  bathe  my  brow. 
It  seemed  an  age  since  I  had  dropped  asleep. 
But  there,  beside  me,  stood  the  panting  horse. 
I  vaulted  on  his  back,  unhurt — ^though  bruised. 
And  since  that  day  have  climg  to  the  belief 
That  time  is  but  the  creature  of  our  thought. 
And  that  the  ages  passed  by  Mahomet 
Ere  his  descending  pitcher  reached  the  groimd. 
Were  palpable  realities  to  him. 
And  ran  in  actual  cycles  through  his  brain. 
But  I  detain  thee.     Let  me  hear  thy  dream.*' 
"  Scarce  had  I  called  upon  Egeria's  name, 
When  to  my  sight  upon  this  mountain  top 
In  beauty  and  in  glory  .she  appeared. 
I  saw  thee  not.     The  crimson-coloured  sun 
Had  sought  his  bright  pavilion  in  the  west. 
And  left  the  world  in  darkness.     Earth  and  sea 
Lay  in  the  shadow  of  gloom,  invisible. 
I  was  alone  with  Nature  and  the  stars. 
Alone,  alone,  and  humbled  in  the  sight 
Of  worlds,  and  galaxies,  and  firmaments, 
And  nebidaB  upon  the  verge  of  space. 
Whose  light,  far  reaching  to  our  little  globe, 
Struck  on  mine  eyes,  not  as  it  shines  to-day, 
But  as  it  shone  when  those  swift  trave\]iMi^\jfe^Ta5a» 


Suvi'nt}:  millcmuuiiLs  dovm  tlic  nbywofTime 
Sped  to  this  juYcoilc  and  petty  orb. 

E^rio'e  Ihcc  wtis  radiant  nn  rile  turned 
Her  eyes  upon  mc  in  tUat  lonely  place. 
Her  right  hand  pointed  to  the  §parklinj(  wky. 
As  on  the  craj;  she  stood,  white-robed  aud  pure. 
And  clcsr  defined  a^^'i"^  ^^  darfc-Uue  benren. 
The  norlheni  streamers.  I'ward*  the  potnr  mar. 
Shot  thoir  ekrtric  ihiva.K  of  tlin.l.l.iuf;  ligh,.— 
Tlu-  biiiuKTs  of  I-ltti'nity.  tliat  iviiv,- 
OviT  the  wriilils  iiiid  sy-.teiii*  in  their  miirch 
Af'*(>r<l;nit  ivilli  the  music  of'tlic  spheres. 
l-Jtrei'iii  spnkf  not :   iuid  my  lips  rel'usi><i 
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^'  I  listened  as  she  bade,  and  soft  and  clear, 
heard  the  angelic  Toices,  whisper  words 
>f  mild  expostulation  with  my  soid. 
ihese  were  their  accents,  if  my  sense  can  frame, 
n  human  speech,  such  high  and  holy  song  : — 

Why  this  longing,  clay-clad  spirit  ? 
Why  this  fluttering  of  thy  wings  ? 
Why  this  striving  to  discover 
Hidden  and  transcendant  things  ? 
Be  contented  in  thy  prison. 
Thy  captivity  shall  cease- 
Taste  the  good  that  smiles  before  thee ; — 
Restless  spirit,  be  at  peace  ! 

With  the  roar  of  wintry  forests. 
With  the  thimder's  crash  and  roll. 
With  the  rush  of  stormy  waters. 
Thou  wouldst  sympathize,  O  soul ! 
Thou  wouldst  ask  them  mighty  questions 
In  a  language  of  their  own, 
Untranslateable  to  mortals. 
Yet  not  utterly  unknown. 

Thou  wouldst  fiithom  Life  and  Being, 
Thou  wouldst  see  through  Birth  and  Death, 
Thou  wouldst  solve  the  eternal  riddle — 
Thou,  a  speck,  a  ray,  a  breath  \ 


Thou  wouldst  look  at  sttirs  and  eystems, 
As  if  lAou  cDuld.st  understund 
AH  the  liannonios  of  Nature, 
Struck  by  ou  Almighty  band. 

With  thy  feeble  logic,  tracing 
TTp^rBrds  from  efibct  to  canse. 

Thou  nrt  fiiilcd  hy  Nnhirc's  bairierB, 

And  the  limits  of  lur  ]inv>. 

Di;  ill  peiicf,  (lioii  >In[f;;;li]if;  -spirit  I 

Gri'ut  I'hcriiity  lii'nii's 

T]icMnif..l<liii-ofit.<MTrots 

lu  the  clielo  of  tliiiic  cyi'^. 

Be  contented  wilh  tliy  fividoui — 

There  iiiv  truths  thou  Ciuist  unt  fithom, 
Hwiiddleil  in  thy  n)lK>  of  cliiy. 
Kest  iuhii|.c  th^it  iltliv  lirH,; 


I'o 


Clofi^'M  and  U.Urd  in  tlie  diirkneps 
Lillic  fterm.  ;il.i.lf  lliinr  lii.ur. 
Thou  It  e\])[niil.  in  |)n>|ii'r  s>;ii-iiii, 
IutoUossk--m,Hto\V™.T. 
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Humble  faith  alone  becomes  thee 
In  the  glooms  where  thou  art  lain  : 
Bright  is  the  appointed  fiitnre  ; 
Wait ; — ^thou  shalt  not  wait  in  vain. 

Cease  thy  struggling,  feeble  spirit ! 
Fret  not  at  thy  prison  bars  ; 
Never  shall  thy  mortal  pinions 
Make  the  circuit  of  the  stars. 
Here  on  Earth  are  duties  for  thee 
Suited  to  thine  earthly  scopie ; 
Seek  them,  thou  Immortal  Spirit- — 
God  is  with  thee,  work  in  Hope. 

"  The  voices  ceased.     Egeria  laid  her  hand 
pon  my  forehead,  and  the  fruitftil  world 
ace  more  beneath  me  lay  in  golden  Hght, 
ad  I  beheld  a  vision  of  the  Past. 
w^s  sad  to  look  upon.     The  Earth  was  filled 
ith  hate  and  murder,  cruelty  and  wrong  ; 
?nse  Ignorance  pervaded  all  the  lands, 
le  strong  were  tyrants,  and  the  weak  were  slaves. 
«il  Superstition  stupified  the  mind  ; 
le  sanguinary  priests  of  odious  gods 
ded  men  by  terror ;  human  sacrifice 
»Uuted  with  its  smoke  the  sickened  air, 
id  constant  war  strewed  earth  with  bones  and  \^oo^, 

IE.  % 


"It  vaiiishi?d — oud  I  saw  the  actual  world 
Spreading  hcncath  me  all  its  cUmee  and  lands, 
'T  was  robed  in  purer  splcudour.     Time  had  wr 
Beneficent  changes  in  the  hearts  of  men  ; 
But  a  great  problem  which  the  apes  past 
Had  never  posed,  was  clamorous  to  be  solved  ;— 
How  migli^  jtopulaticniB  were  to  Hvb         -^^t 
Tn  narmw  ni'rn.  hv  the  ancient  rule  ^^ 
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>od  was  sole  king,  and  every  human  heart 

jkive  Ilim  allegiance.     I  beheld  no  more. 

Vnd,  turning  to  Egeria,  kissed  the  hem 

yf  her  white  garments.     '  Mortal  man,'  she  said, 

Too  long  bewildered  in  the  mazes  dim 

yf  false  philosophies, — ^thy  path  grows  clear ! 

[)escend  again  into  the  world  of  life 

ind  take  new  guidance.     Let  philosophy 

Attune  as  erst  thy  solitary  hours 

Po  harmonies,  unheard  by  worldly  ears  ; 

But  let  true  Piety  thy  guardian  be, 

Fhe  guide  and  the  companion  of  thy  days. 

'  O  Piety  !  O  heavenly  Piety ! 
She  is  not  rigid  as  fanatics  deem. 
But  warm  as  Love,  and  beautiftd  as  Hope. 

'  Prop  of  the  weak,  the  crown  of  humbleness, 
Fhe  clue  of  doubt,  the  eyesight  of  the  blind, 
Fhe  heavenly  robe  and  garniture  of  clay  ! 

'  He  that  is  crowned  with  that  supernal  crown, 
Is  lord  and  sovereign  of  himself  and  Fate, 
^d  angels  are  his  Mends  and  ministers. 

*  Clad  in  that  raiment,  ever  white  and  pure, 
Ihe  wayside  mire  is  harmless  to  defile. 
And  rudest  storms  sweep  impotently  by. 

'  The  pilgrim  wandering  amid  crags  and  pits, 
Supported  by  that  staff  shall  never  fall : — 
He  smiles  at  peril  and  defies  the  storm.. 
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Wealth  for  the  needy,  raiment  for  the  bare ; 
And  for  the  widow  and  the  fatherless, 
The  sustenance  and  blessing  that  they  craye ! 
Welcome  to  bodily  and  mental  toil ! 
Welcome  to  duty !  welcome  to  my  kind ! 
The  world  is  mine  to  hold  and  to  enjoy — 
I  '11  live  to  Nature,  and  confide  in  Heaven." 


ANGEL  VISITS. 


^^^^^_  AKGEL  VISIT&.^^^^^| 


■■  llimi  "it  old.  ktmikIIUiIu T.  alil  iuui  lilimi. 
Hut  fvur  clu'iTiul.  i;i...(l  -.xml  kiu<l, 
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To  siv  tlK'i-  ill  Ihj  ■^-.n-dcii  chair. 
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Ami  fiiPf  ii]Hiin.r(i.  ;l^  tlioii  l,;i(l-t  MMVcii 
Til  look  lliroii-l,  aaikiic>>  li.Io  llc^iv.u. 


■■  And  oft  vsliiii  ocr  llic  IVo/.i-ii  wold 
Tin-  wiiiti-y  tciiijiots  "hi.-tlc  c<,ld. 
Wild.  ^ti-..lHiii;  f:ii-ts.  in  sport  or  iii^. 
Howl  doivn  our  .■jiimuci  -.d  the  firo  : 
When  (■nckfl>  .■liirrn].  on  the  hiMilh. 
As  ifllu-y  Aunvd  the  chihhni*-  ininli. 
My  last  diiy--  Ic-m,,,  [  r.  |.eiit. 
Or  ri';M\  m\  \\V\i\v  ai.  vVn  'iv-v^v. 
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III. 

''  But  now  the  Summer  days  have  come, 
With  song  of  birds  and  insect-hmn ; 
The  earth  is  bright  with  flowers  and  leaves ; 
The  swallows  dart  from  cottage  eaves ; 
The  shadows  through  the  foliage  fall, 
Like  net-work,  on  the  garden  wall ; 
And  ship-like  clouds  go  sailing  by, 
In  the  calm  ocean  of  the  sky. 

rv. 
"  Around  our  porch  the  tendrils  twine, 
And  bind- weeds  clasp  the  eglantine. 
The  siunmer  day  is  fair  and  mild. 
Come,  lean  upon  thy  Httle  child. 
And  let  me  guide  thee  to  thy  seat; — 
I  *U  do  my  knitting  at  thy  feet. 
And,  should  the  time  be  dull  or  long, 
I  'U  read,  or  sing  my  last  new  song. 

V. 

"  But  far  more  happy  I  should  be, 
To  sit,  and  hear,  and  learn  from  thee. 
Oft  when  thou  'rt  musing  all  alone. 
No  eye  upon  thee  but  mine  own, 
I  hear  half-spoken  words  that  seem 
Replies  to  questions  in  a  dream. 
And  watch,  observant,  from  my  place. 
The  placid  rapture  on  thy  face. 


ANGEL   VISITS. 

"  And  it  would  please  nic  wouldst  tLou  ti 
■niine  own,  thy  littk  Rosiibel, 
Whtit  thoughts,  amid  thy  sight' *)  ecli|i«>c. 
Can  bring  tlic  smiles  upon  thy  lips. 
Old  age,  I  'vc  heuril,  is  full  of  care. 
But  thou  art  happy,  thine  is  fiiirj 
S(i  fair — and  yet  it  cannot  be —  ' 
1  think  lli;it  Aii-tl.s  vivit  tliiT." 

■■I)r;illl..s;il>cl. -tix-v.'iis..! 
TlK'iv  air  iiii.iv  Aiii;.>U  iImi,  mc  knc 
Li'iid  UK-  tliy  hi.iid.  my  m:h  i.r.|Kir. 
I.ct  iiic  iiiliiili'  ihc  moiiiiuj;  ;iii-. 
linvivc  iIk>  MiuH^-lit  lui  my  clu'i'k. 
And  feel  tliy  jnvM-npo  as  I  speak. 
And  I  will  nil  .ifAii'Tcls  ihrw. 
Wlio  diiiiv  oimc  anil  visit  im-. 


-Tliou-h  I  am  IVail.  and  ..id.  ^nd  liliiid, 
n...l  sends  his  Mmshiiir  to  niy  mimi. 
■Tnas  II,.  Iii^vl.™...!  thr  visual  ray, 
"Twas  IU'ivIk.  tiKik  thf  -it^  aivay; 
Hut  when  His  (.lni-t..|iiii,!r  hand  «ilhiii-iw 
Kaith's  oulwaiil  ll.nns  fr.im  m'umk.u^  ^k- 
lie  ..^n-nvd  t.>  luy  i.irntal  si-hl 
'\'\tr  "mi\i,t  s\im\  hA-toXv . 
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IX. 

"  And  self-communion,  calm  and  long — 
Deep  musings  upon  right  and  wrong, 
And  conflicts  with  the  pride  and  sin. 
That  ever  surged  and  swoU  within. 
Cleared  from  my  soul  some  mists  obscure. 
And  filled  it  with  revealings  pure ; 
I  knew  myself,  and,  humbled  low, 
Drew  comfort  in  my  deepest  woe. 

X. 

"  I  see  no  more  the  fields  and  bowers. 
Nor  endless  beauty  of  the  flowers ; 
I  see  no  more  the  rivers  run, 
Nor  hill-tops  gilded  by  the  sun  ; 
I  see  no  more  Creation's  grace  ; 
I  see  no  more  thy  gentle  face  ; 
And  all  the  glory  of  the  skies 
Is  hidden  from  my  withered  eyes. 

XI. 

"  But  when  I  hear  the  wild  wind  call 
To  forest  boughs  that  answer  all — 
The  sedges  rustling  in  the  lake — 
The  black-bird  singing  in  the  brake — 
The  for  off  murmurs  of  the  shore — 
Deep-throated  ocean's  moan  and  roar ; — 
Remembrance  wakens  in  my  mind, 
And  paints  the  pictures  of  the  bAind. 


"  'Tie  thea  an  Angel,  one  of  throe. 
Descends  to  bear  mc  company. 
Sweet  are  the  ncceuta  of  liis  longue. 
He  keeps  my  heart  for  ever  young ; 
In  hilt  companionship  I  stray. 
Back  to  my  childhood's  early  d^  i 
And  live  agsin  a  wondering  boy,  '^ 
Iloirofii  world  ofHfL'  and  jo 


'■  With  him  I  linld  r 
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And  the  eteriiid  oet.iny  roll. 
In  the  dear  minor  of  mv  -onl- 
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XV. 

"  And  evermore,  when  he  departs, 
Another  cheers  my  heart  of  hearts. 
With  soft  blue  eyes — ^two  azure  spheres, 
Bright  with  the  luxury  of  tears. 
Sweet  is  the  song  of  early  birds. 
Yet  sweeter  fer  are  himian  words — 
This  Angel  loves  them,  so  do  I ; 
He  links  me  to  Humanity. 

XVI. 

"  Whene'er  thy  fethcr,  pleased  with  home, 
Has  smiles  for  all  who  go  or  come ; 
Whene'er,  his  daily  labour  done. 
He  breathes  his  evening  orison ; 
Whene'er  thy  mother,  good  and  mild, 
Sings  lullaby  to  soothe  her  child ; 
I  feel  a  sympathy  sincere. 
And  know  this  Angel  hovers  near. 

XVII. 

"  Whene'er  I  hear  the  children  play 
With  many  a  chant  and  roundelay ; 
Whene'er  the  trample  of  their  feet 
Makes  music  round  my  lonely  seat ; 
Whene'er  I  hear  thee  sing  thy  song. 
In  happy  innocence  of  wrong. 
And  love  all  children,  thee,  the  besl*, 
I  know  that  Angel  is. my  guest. 


r- 


■'  Whene'pr  I  hear  of  generous  thon^i. 
Of  noble  deeds  by  manhood  wrought. 
Of  patieucp,  long  nnil  sorely  tried. 
Walking  iritli  virtue  side  by  side. 
Of  love  eupreme  amid  distrcm. 
Of  courage  great  in  gmtlraugs, 
And  foe!  the  tcnrs  siiffime  mine  eves. 
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XXI. 

"  And  oft,  when  sleep  forsakes  mine  eyes, 

He  lifts  a  veil  of  mysteries, 

And  shows  me,  strong  in  humble  faith. 

Life-shadows,  and  the  things  of  death  ; 

He  takes  the  terror  from  the  tomb. 

And  strews  rich  germs  of  heavenly  bloom, 

Upon  the  dark  sepulchral  clod. 

That  Angel  is  the  love  of  God. 

XXII. 

"  O  Angel !  heavenly  Angel  mine ! 

His  words  are  harmonies  divine; 

In  his  companionship  serene. 

All  earthly  joys  are  poor  and  mean : — 

The  world  hath  come,  the  world  must  go^ 

The  immortal  longings  throb  and  glow — 

I  feel  no  more  the  primal  curse, 

I  clasp  the  boundless  universe. 

XXIII. 

'*  And  yet  I  doubt,  O  daughter  dear, 
If  all  these  Angels  hover  here — 
So  similar  is  each  to  each. 
So  like  in  feature,  form,  and  speech. 
So  linked  in  one  celestial  plan 
Are  love  of  Nature,  God,  and  Man, 
I  cannot  think  that  they  are  three ; — 
'Tis  hut  one  An^ol  visits  me." 
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JUBAL  AND  niS  CHILDREN,          1 
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JUBAL  AND  HIS  CHILDREN. 
III. 

*'  Father,"  said  Jubal's  younger  son, 
"  I  roam'd  the  forest  through ; 
The  northern  blast,  careering  past. 
With  fitM  anger  blew  ; 
The  oak  trees  bowed  their  lofty  heads. 
While  from  their  branches  stole 
An  awful  rhyme,  a  song  sublime— 
'T  was  music  to  my  soul." 

IV. 

*'  Father,"  said  Jubal's  yoimgest  son, 

"  Beside  the  rock's  grey  wall, 

I  climbed  alone  the  mossy  stone, 

To  hear  the  torrent  fall ; 

Ever  it  chants  a  solemn  hymn. 

The  waters  rush  and  roll. 

They  leap  and  play,  in  foam  and  spray- 

'T  is  music  to  my  soul." 

V. 

**  Father,"  his  eldest  daughter  said, 

"  The  stream  nms  freely  by ; 

The  violets  blink  upon  its  brink. 

Its  breast  reflects  the  sky  ; 

It  sings  all  day  a  cheerful  song 

Beneath  the  grassy  knoll ; 

Its  pebbles  chafe — its  ripples  laugh — 

T  is  mu^ie  to  my  soul." 


«5 


L  AND  HIS  CBILDRES. 


"  Father,"  his  second  daughter 

"  I  heard  the  sky-lark  sii^ 

Up  in  the  air,  a  jewel  fair. 

On  forehead  of  the  epring ; 

I  know  not  what  the  song  might  be,, 

It  seemed  like  rapture  whole  ; 

A  melody— a  mystery — 

"T  wiis  mu.'^ic  to  my  soul." 

••  Fiithcr,"  his  younfii-st  dau-hlcr 

■•  I  liftenwl.  and  I  lu'urd. 

At  niifbiifiht  dpi'i>,  when  hall'  aslct 

'flic  whisjier  of  a  word. 

It  was  ray  mother  at  my  lied. 

One  hasty  kis.-*  she  stole, 

<>ii  Ii])s  and  ehcck — I  could  not  ^[] 

"T  was  nivisie  to  niv  suul." 


And  Jiibal,  to  his 
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YOUTH  AND  SORROW.  OT 

IX. 

He  sought  the  wild  wood  solitude, 

And  supplicated  heaven ; 

The  floods  of  music  o*er  him  rushed — 

The  needM  strength  was  given : 

And  first,  to  please  his  daughters  mild. 

The  gentle  harp  he  strung, 

Then  for  his  sons  built  organ  pipes, 

And  struck  till  echo  rung. 

X. 

**  Joy !  children,  joy !"  he  shouted  forth, 

"  Be  all  your  anthems  poured  ! 

The  organ  swell  shall  ever  tell 

The  glory  of  the  Lord. 

But  when  you  sing  of  earth  and  men. 

Of  human  loves  and  fears. 

Your  harps  shall  sound  in  softer  strains. 

Harmonious  with  the  spheres.'' 


YOUTH  AND  SOKROW. 

I. 
'*  Get  thee  back,  Sorrow,  get  thee  back ! 
My  brow  is  smooth,  mine  eyes  are  bright. 
My  limbs  are  ftill  of  health  and  strength^ 
My  cheeks  are  iresh^  my  heart  is  Ai^yit. 


Ro,  get  thet'  back  !  nh,  i;ct  thee  back ! 
Consort  with  agp,  but  not  with  me ; 
Wlty  shouldst  thou  follow  on  my  track  ? 
I  lun  too  young  to  live  with  thee." 


"  0  foolish  Youth,  to  scorn  thy  friend ! 
To  honu  thee  wherefore  should  I  sedcfj 
I  would  not  dim  tliy  siiarldinc  pvm.     " 

Xor  l.!i-ht  till-  iOM>-  i>ii  lliy  clu'i'k. 
1  Houlil  but  t.^.C'li  \\m-  to  U'  ini.-  : 
Ami  slu.ul.l  I  [.r.>-  tlur  ovrnnuO,. 
Kvcr  Ihi'  tli.ivi'is  lliiU  I  iHiUw. 
Yii-lil  swci't.'M  liii-iMii('i>  t-.  the  tou.li.  ■ 
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YOUTH  AND  SORROW.  69 

Wouldst  have  a  heart  of  pulseless  stone  ? 
Wouldst  be  too  happy  to  be  good  ? 
Nor  make  a  human  woe  thine  own, 
For  sake  of  himian  brotherhood  ?" 

V. 

"  Get  thee  back,  Sorrow,  get  thee  back ! 
Why  shoidd  I  weep  while  I  am  yoimg  ? 
I  have  not  piped — I  have  not  danced — 
My  morning  songs  I  have  not  sung. 
The  world  is  beautiful  to  me, 
Why  tarnish  it  to  soid  and  sense  ? 
Prithee  begone !  I  '11  think  of  thee 
Some  half  a  hundred  winters  hence." 

VI. 

"  O,  foolish  Youth,  thou  know'st  me  not ; 
I  am  the  mistress  of  the  earth — 
'T  is  /  give  tenderness  to  love ; 
Enhance  the  privilege  of  mirth  ; 
Refine  the  human  gold  from  dross ; 
And  teach  thee,  wormling  of  the  sod, 
To  look  beyond  thy  present  loss 
To  thy  eternal  gain  with  God." 

vu. 
"  Get  thee  back.  Sorrow,  get  thee  back  ! 
I  '11  learn  thy  lessons  soon  enough ; 
If  virtuous  pleasure  smoothe  my  way. 
Why  sbouldst  thou  seek  to  make  \t  xou'^t 


7(1  Yotrrn  and  «oebow. 

No  fruit  caii  rii>eii  in  tlie  dark. 
No  bud  can  bliwm  in  constant  cold— 
So,  prithoe,  Sorrow,  miss  thy  mark. 
Or  strike  me  not  till  I  am  old." 


"  I  am  thy  friend,  ihy  best  of  friends  : 
No  bud  in  constant  tiesta  can  blow — 

The  frrccn  fruit  withers  in  the  droup;h1, 
Kut  rijiciis  wlicrc  tliu  WiitiTs  flow. 
'I'he  sorrows  of  thy  youthful  day 
Shtkll  make  thee  wise  in  eoininjj;  years  : 
The  brightest  rninbow.s  ever  play 
Above  the  fnujitiiiii.'*  of  our  teiirs." 


Yimlli  frowned,  but  Sorrow  fjeutly  smiieil  ■. 
I'jiou  his  hc.nii  ln>r  hnnd  she  laid. 
And  idl  its  liiteiit  syiiipiitliles 
■llirohlud  to  th.>  hiif,'(Ts  of  the  niiiid. 
And  «)ie.i  his  head  fjrew-  p-,-y  with  'I'ime. 
He  oMiied  dii.l  Sorrow  sj.oke  tin-  truth. 
And  lliat  tlie  harvest  of  liis  prime 
Was  riliL-ndi  by  tlic  raius  of  Youth. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  ENDURANCE. 

I. 
Web£  the  lonely  acorn  never  bound 
In  the  rude  cold  grasp  of  the  rotting  ground; 
Did  the  rigid  frost  never  harden  up 
The  moidd  above  its  bursting  cup ; 
Were  it  never  soak'd  in  the  rain  and  hail. 
Or  chilled  by  the  breath  of  the  wintry  gale. 
It  would  not  sprout  in  the  sunshine  free, 
Or  give  the  promise  of  a  tree; 
It  would  not  spread  to  the  summer  air 
Its  lengthening  boughs  and  branches  £ur, 
To  build  a  bower  where,  in  starry  nights, 
Yoimg  Love  might  dream  \mknown  delights ; 
Or  stand  in  the  woods  among  its  peers. 
Fed  by  the  dews  of  a  thousand  years. 

II. 
Were  never  the  dull,  unseemly  ore 
Dragged  from  the  depths  where  it  slept  of  yore ; 
Were  it  never  cast  into  searching  flame, 
To  be  purged  of  impurity  and  shame ; 
Were  it  never  molten  'mid  burning  brands, 
Or  bruis'd  and  beaten  by  stalwart  hands, 
It  would  never  be  known  as  a  thing  of  worth ; 
It  would  never  emerge  to  a  nobler  birth; 
It  would  never  be  form'd  into  mystic  ra^g^^ 
To  fetter  Love^B  erratic  wingB  •, 


TQE  rnii.osopiiT  OF  ESDinuNCE. 

f  It  would  never  shine  ainiU  priceless  gens. 

I  On  HiQ  girth  of  imperial  djadeina ; 
T?or  become  to  the  world  a  power  and  a  pride, 
Cherished,  adored,  Rud  deified. 

111. 
So,  thou,  0  man  of  a  noble  soul, 
Startiag  in  yiew  of  &  g^orioos  goal,  J 

Wert  thmi  iwvcr  pxposfr!  in  ihc  hlnsts,  forlnm — 
Til.'  >ton.iv  „r  si.rn.H— til.'  >l.rt>  of  >c<,ni ; 
Won  th-.u  11CV.T  ivIiiK'ii  ill  pitil.'--  fir.-. 
Frum  tlu>  dn^-  of  thy  >li.ll.  ami  mc;iii  d.-.iiv: 
Wm  tli.m  m-v.-r  luu-lit  lo  K-,1  and  kno« 

Thai  tin-  tlu,  St  lovl,avi|-.,„,,ls  i„  »<„■. 
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But  should  she  frown  with  face  of  care. 
And  talk  of  coming  sorrow, 
When  shall  we  grieve,  if  grieve  we  must  ? 
To-morrow,  love,  to-morrow, 

II. 
If  those  who  've  wrong'd  us  own  their  faults. 
And  kindly  pity  pray, 
When  shaU  we  listen  and  foi^ve  ? 

To-day,  my  love,  to-day. 
But,  if  stem  Justice  urge  rebuke, 
And  warmth  from  Memory  borrow. 
When  shall  we  chide — if  chide  we  dare  ? 

To-morrow,  love,  to-morrotc, 

III. 
K  those  to  whom  we  owe  a  debt 
Are  harmed  unless  we  pay, 
When  shall  we  struggle  to  be  just  ? 

To-day,  my  love,  to-day. 
But  if  our  debtor  fail  our  hope 
And  plead  his  ruin  thorough. 
When  shall  we  weigh  his  breach  of  faith  ? 

To-morroio,  love,  to  morrow. 

IV. 

If  Love,  estranged,  should  once  again 
Her  genial  smile  display. 
When  shall  we  kiss  her  proffeteciAi^^'^. 
To-day,  my  love,  to-day. 


But,  if  she  would  indulge  regret. 
Or  dwell  with  bygoue  sorrow. 
When  Hholl  we  weep — if  weep  we  n 
To-morrow,  loee,  to-morrow. 


For  virtuous  acts  and  hsrmless  joys 

The  minut«8  will  not  stay ; 

We'i'o  always  time  to  wolcomo  them. 

Tu-(lwj.  my  /oii\  lo-ihi/. 
But  care,  n^sentnicnt.  anj^T,-  ivonL;. 
Anil  unavailing  sorrow, 
C(nno  far  too  soon,  if  tiirv  ;ipi>car 


,MY  CAKDKN  <;ATK. 


SfA.vD  back.  !)>■« iliieiiiii:  politic-: 

rve|ilarc<liuyf.neesrouiL<l; 

I'u,*  on.  with  all  your  y.yvU-  Iricks, 

N..r  tira.l  my  lioly  j,toiuu1. 

Stimil  l.afk~I  "ni  weary  ol'  your  lul 

ViMi-  snuabbks.  ami  your  liate  : 

\  ou  CM«™\  .■^v\•-•^  m  v\«-  v^v-S*.— 
I've  eViw*\  w-j  '^nt^'.-n  »*s . 


MY  OABDEN  GATE.  75 

n. 
Stand  back,  ye  thoughts  of  trade  and  pelf ! 
I  have  a  refuge  here ; 
I  wish  to  commune  with  myself — 
My  mind  is  out  of  gear. 
These  bowers  are  sacred  to  the  page 
Of  philosophic  lore ; 
Within  these  boimds  no  envies  rage — 
I've  shut  my  garden  door. 

m. 
Stand  back,  Frivolity  and  Show, 
It  is  a  day  of  spring ; 
I  want  to  see  my  roses  blow, 
And  hear  the  blackbird  sing. 
I  wish  to  prime  my  apple-trees. 
And  nail  my  peaches  straight ; 
Keep  to  the  causeway,  if  you  please — 
Tve  shut  my  garden  gate. 

IV. 

I  have  no  room  for  such  as  you. 

My  house  is  somewhat  small : 

Let  Love  come  here,  and  Friendships  true — 

I'll  give  them  welcome  all; 

They  will  not  scorn  my  household  stuff. 

Or  criticise  my  store. 

Pass  on — ^the  world  is  wide  enougb. — 

I  We  shut  my  garden  door. 


76  THB  MAYING. 

V. 

Stand  back,  ye  Pomps!  and  let  me  wear 

The  liberty  I  feel. 

I  haye  a  coat  at  elbows  bare — 

I  love  its  deshahiUe. 

Within  these  precincts  let  me  rove. 

With  Nature,  free  from  state  ; 

There  is  no  tinsel  in  the  grove — 

I  Ve  shut  my  garden  gate. 

VI. 

What  boots  continual  ghire  and  strife  ? 

I  cannot  always  cUmb ; 

I  would  not  struggle  all  my  life — 

I  need  a  breathing  time. 

Pass  on — I  've  sanctified  these  grounds 

To  friendship,  love,  and  lore  : 

Ye  cannot  come  within  the  bounds — 

I  've  shut  the  garden  door. 


THE  MAYING. 

AN  INVITATION. 

I. 
Faik  May  unveils  her  ruddy  cheek. 
And  decks  her  brow  with  daisies, 
And  scatters  blossoms  as  she  goes 
TVncAJLi^b.  fields  and  forest  mazes. 


Tin:  MAViN(,. 


TIh'  lr;it:'r;m1   liMwllmiis.  wlntc  witli  Idoniii. 
Fills  all  the  uplands  aiiy : 
The  grass  is  dry,  the  sky  is  clear — 
Let's  go  a-Maying,  Mary ! 

II. 
I  dearly  love,  in  days  like  this, 
When  birds  make  music  o*er  ns, 
To  roam  with  thee  through  wildwood  paths, 
And  listen  to  their  chorus ; 
To  help  thee  over  crags  and  stiles. 
And  take  thy  hand  in  leaping, 
And  out  and  in  to  see  thy  face 
Through  leaves  and  branches  peeping. 

III. 
Ten  years  have  pass'd  since  first  I  saw 
Thy  firesh  and  budding  beauty ; 
And  love  has  ripen* d  with  the  years. 
And  linked  itself  with  duty. 
In  life's  yoimg  spring  I  swore  to  thee 
A  truth  that  should  not  vary ; 
And  now,  in  summer  of  my  days, 
I  love  thee  better,  Mary ! 

IV. 

Time  lays  his  finger  light  on  thee ; 
Thy  cheeks  are  red  as  peaches ; 
Thine  eyes  are  bright  as  first  they  ^Iot?^ 
To  hear  my  youthftd  speecliee . 


7S  THE   MATISO. 

Thine  eldest  boy  is  nine  j-cors  old. 
Thy  youngest  babe  two  simmient ; 
And  thou  art  blooming  like  b  girl, 
'Mid  all  the  little  comers. 

Bring  all  the  &ut  into  the  woode — 
We  '11  net  them  gathering  posies 

Of  harehells  blue  nnd  pimpemols, 

Iiisteiid  of  ■:ai  (leu  ri)s<>s. 

Bciii'iith  llio  tvoes  we  11  havf  om-  diiy 

Oflioli™mi<-cnij}limnciU; 

Atid  bird,  shall  >in(,'  and  ivicids  shall  h 

Ti>  In^li)  a-  to  .■iijoyuKiit. 

Leave  house  affiiirs  to  shift  a«hile— 
Leave  work,  and  eaiv,  and  sorrow  : 
We'll  be  llu-  men'ier  to-day. 

I  would  not  ^'really  rare  for  life. 
Iftateand  toil  eoutiaiT 
CmM  not  atllird  ,ue.  now  and  iIk'u. 
A  holiday  tor  Mair. 


\Vll\\  \\i\vi\\V>s  yiN*  w>d  -innde  las 
And  Vuw\w^'^  i;^vt  \.\i,--a.-\v\. 


THE  MAN  AND  THE  ATOM.  79 

We'll  not  complain ;  so  come  away, 
And  when  we  want  a  treasure. 
We'll  use  these  May-day  memories 
To  buy  forgotten  pleasure. 


THE  MAN  AND  THE  ATOM. 

'*  Small  atom,  unconsidered, 
Unfelt,  and  scarcely  seen  ! 
Thou  hast  no  worth 
Upon  the  earth ; — 
So  infinitely  mean. 

''  Useless  thou  art,  O  atom ! 

And  absolute  in  might. 

If  I  decree 

Thou  shalt  not  be, 

I  can  destroy  thee  quite.'* 

"  Ah,  no ;  thy  hand  is  powerless ! 

I  hold  a  life  too  high, 

A  strength  innate. 

As  old  as  fieite, — 

I  change,  but  cannot  die. 

**  Destruction  cannot  touch  me ; 

The  hand  alone  which  wrought 

My  shape  and  thine, — 

A  hand  divine, 

Can  burl  me  into  nought. 


80  THE  HAK  KST>  IttK  ATOU. 

"  Thoa  nutyfit  on  waters  cost  n 

Or  loose  mc  to  tbe  wind. 

Or  bum  m  fire. 

At  thy  desire. 

So  that  tbon  canst  not  find ; 

"  Bnt  I  shnll  hold  exisUncs 
'   To  Earth's  rcmotost  tim 


Tl.y  era 
Ilv  Imni 


Ol' which  tliiui'i- 


'■  F,tv  yet  the  -;iv.i-c  w:i,i 
miciv  now  iliy  vhic-  >iii 
Ere  li.^fs  |.i-.»vk>il. 
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"  Ere  yet  the  deeds  of  heroes 
By  Homer's  tongue  was  told ; 
Ere  Troy  was  built. 
Or  blood  was  spilt. 
By  mythic  men  of  old ; 

*'  Ere  yet  the  ancient  peoples, 
Whose  very  names  have  died. 
Built  towns  on  rocks. 
Or  fed  their  flocks 
Upon  Euphrates'  side ; 

"  Ere  yet  great  Nimrod  hunted 

In  insolence  of  power. 

Or  raised  in  vain. 

On  BabeFs  plain. 

His  Heaven-defying  tower; 

"  Ere  yet  the  Ark  was  floated. 
Or  Heaven-bom  giants  trod, 
With  mortal  maids. 
Through  greenwood  shades, 
To  dare  the  wrath  of  Ood ; 

"  Ere  yet  oficnding  Adam 

Fell  from  his  pure  estate; 

Or  tended  flowers. 

In  Eden's  bowers. 

With  Eve,  hia  happy  mate ', 
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REVEuniuKces  of  natuke. 


And  played  my  propur  port 
In  God's  great  jJiwi ; — 
Oh,  little  man, 
Rcdect  on  what  tliou  art  I 

"  CouldKt  thou  destroy  my  bcii 
Thy  hand  might  reach  the  Bpb 

And  bill  tlic'  sun 
N.i  loUKi'r  run 

■■  Ik- hmiililu.  Ini.tlii'i- ^umii : 


IU;Mi;Mi!KANi.'KS  OV  NATriiK. 

I  REMKMiii.ll  liic  tiiui',  ihou  nHiriuf;  m:i. 
Wjicn  tliy  voii-i'  «iis  ihc  viiicc  of  Intiiiiij— 

I  iviiiriiilirv  llir  Umv.  yr  y.iuu-  M:n    H..w,r-. 
\V\mi  \-TOv  '"Uu-^  iiiiil  hnr-  iu  tin-  liijil-  iiud  I. 


REMEMBRANCES  OF  NATURE.  83 

I  remember  the  time,  thou  blustering  wind. 
When  thy  voice  in  the  woods,  to  my  youthful  mind, 
Seem'd  the  sigh  of  the  Earth  for  human  kind. 

I  remember  the  time,  ye  suns  and  stars, 
When  ye  raised  my  soul  from  its  mortal  bars. 
And  bore  it  through  heay*n  on  your  golden  cars. 

And  has  it  then  vanished,  that  happy  time  ? 

Are  the  winds,  and  the  seas,  and  the  stars  sublime. 

Deaf  to  thy  soul  in  its  manly  prime  ? 

Ah,  no !  ah,  no !  amid  sorrow  and  pain. 
When  the  world  and  its  facts  oppress  my  brain, 
In  the  world  of  spirit  I  rove — I  reign. 

I  feel  a  deep  and  a  pure  dcKght 

In  the  luxuries  of  sound  and  sightr- 

In  the  opening  day,  in  the  closing  night. 

The  voices  of  youth  go  with  me  still. 

Through  the  field  and  the  wood,  o'er  the  plain  and  the 

hiU— 
In  the  roar  of  the  sea,  in  the  laugh  of  the  rill. 

Every  flower  is  a  lover  of  mine. 

Every  star  is  a  friend  divine : 

For  me  thejr  bloesom,  for  me  they  sbiae. 


I 


To  give  me  joy,  the  oceans  roll, 

They  breathe  their  secrets  to  my  soul : 

With  me  they  song,  with  me  condole. 

Man  cannot  harm  me  if  he  would; 

I  have  Bueh  friends  for  my  every  mood. 

In  the  oversowing  eolitude. 


Siiij;  ti»  inc.  Hiiwrs :  ] 
Ye  iiLiiilscapt's,  f^litlcr 
Whir-piT.  ye  (li'cp-;.  yo 


A   DKITANCK. 

TiTiiTT  ^h:,h  ii(,i  ,-,.l)  tiu-.  lliii'vi^li  Tinw 
Ol'iillmy  M.'ssiii;.^.  iilliuyj.iv; 
I  ll.UO  suuw  JvnnA>  iu  uiy  iwiu-U 
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Thou  mayst  denude  mine  arm  of  strength, 
And  leave  my  temples  seamed  and  bare ; 
Deprive  mine  eyes  of  passion's  light, 
And  scatter  silver  o'er  my  hair ; 

But  never,  while  a  book  remains, 
And  breathes  a  woman  or  a  child, 
Shalt  thou  deprive  me,  whilst  I  live, 
Of  feelings  fresh  and  imdefiled. 

No,  never  while  the  Earth  is  fair. 
And  reason  keeps  its  dial  bright, 
Whatever  thy  robberies,  O  Time, 
Shall  I  be  bankrupt  of  delight. 

Whate'er  thy  victories  on  my  frame ; 
Thou  canst  not  cheat  me  of  this  truth — 
That  though  the  limbs  may  faint  and  fail. 
The  spirit  can  renew  its  youth. 

So,  thievish  Time,  I  fear  thee  not ; — 
Thou*rt  powerless  on  this  heart  of  mine. 
My  precious  jewels  are  my  own, 
'T  is  but  the  settings  that  are  thine. 


ALTERS  ATIOS. 


ALTERNATION. 
ADVICE  TO  A  HARD  STUDENT. 


Day  follows  Night;  the  spring-time  b 
An  bom  ofirinter  ruv. 

And  for  the  sake  of  summer  lontw 
■Hk'  Miiirli  ^•o^■-l■astl■l■^  l>l<nv. 
IKwmljiT  weaves  the  rr.lie  olMiiy. 
Am!  .Imie-:  ymnig  l>los>.>iiis  .In.ii, 
Thiit  Aiiuilllieii's  ln.rii  may  ^'It-am 
Witli  ii|)ene"  Ic.  the  toil. 


Dill  Ni-lit  for  ever  show  li.r  stars. 
Or  Xooiiiiav  ever  shine  ; 
Were  iircharils  in  perpotmil  fruit. 
What  loss  were  thine  anil  mitu- r 
All  hlessiiiirs,  heaiUies.  and  ileli-lits 


1-1-. 


I  Ahei 


N.ir  plod  ,-M-h 
As  \t  v\i\-  \\U-  N' 


«.-\\i\\vi  of  earth- 
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Altonate  with  thine  honest  work 
Some  coatempladona  high: 
Though  toil  be  just,  though  gold  be  good. 
Look  upwsrd  to  the  sky. 

IV. 

Take  pleaoure  for  thjr  limbs  at  mom ; 

At  uooatide  wield  the  pen ; 

Converse  to-night  with  moon  and  stars ; 

To-morrow  talk  with  men. 

Cull  garlands  in  the  fields  and  bowers. 

Or  toy  with  running  brooks ; 

Then  rifle  in  thy  chamber  lone 

The  honey  of  thy  books. 

If  in  the  wrestlings  of  the  mind 

A  gladiator  strong, 

Give  scope  and  freedom  to  thy  tiiought, — 

But  strive  not  over-long. 

Climb  to  the  mountain-top  serene. 

And  let  li&'s  suiges  beat. 

With  all  their  whirl  of  strivii^  men. 

Far,  fiir  beneath  thy  feet. 

But  stay  not  ever  on  the  height, 
'Mid  intellectual  snow ; 
Qome  dftwn  betimea  to  tread  the  <pWR, 
And  roam  where  watem  flow : 


iLTKB-VATlOX. 


I 


Come  down  betimes  to  rub  thy  handa 

At  the  domestic  hearth ; 

Conie  down  to  share  the  irarmt])  of  love. 

And  join  the  children's  mirth. 

If  thou  wouldst  read  in  Wi^lom's  book. 

Do  joHtioe  to  tby  mind,  ^M 

Nnr  fi:?  Ihy  Riizc  upon  the  sun, 

Forfertrc.fj,'ro«iii-!)liii(l, 

Thoujih  Wijidom  h;uijit  the  solitudi'. 

Grccu  wood,  or  nio..rhmd  I.roiMi. 

Yot  th.Tc  is  \Visd<.in  « isc  as  she 

111  hi-liwiivsofthi-  l.nvu. 

Let  love  <if  hooks,  and  love  of  field*. 

And  love  of  men  comliine 

To  feed  iu  tm-ns  ihy  nifutal  life. 

And  tim  its  tliiuie  divine  ; 

Let  outer  fr.iiiio,  and  inner  soul. 

Mnintiiin  :i  baliincc  true. 

Till  everv  string-  <.»  Ikin.'s  Ivie 


Keu|»  time  with  Nature  ;   sow  i 

Obedient  lo  1i,t  call : 

■S.>t  t«  «mt  WA^M<-ft«™VT  <,r 
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Wise  Alternation  rules  the  world, 
As  now  succeeds  to  then  : 
So  shall  thy  life  adjust  its  powers, 
And  thou  be  man  of  men. 


THE  SPIKIT  OF  THE  BLUE-BELL. 

(suggested    by    THE   BEAUTIFUL   BASSO-BELIEYO 
BY    K.    WESTMACOTT,    A.B.A. 

I. 

When  youthftil  June  strews  earth  with  flowers. 
And  birds  make  musical  the  bowers  ; 
When  sound  with  sight  appears  to  vie. 
Which  best  shall  charm  us,  earth  or  sky — 
I  love,  sweet  blossom  of  the  wild. 
Young  summer's  azure-vested  child, 
To  see  thee  hang  thy  tender  bells 
In  meadow  slopes  or  forest  dells. 

II. 
'Mid  feathery  fern  or  spear-like  grass, 
Thou  noddest  to  me  as  I  pass ; 
And,  memory's  playmate  as  thou  art, 
Awakenest  fiemcies  of  the  heart. 
Entwined  with  rural  life  and  joy. 
That  please  the  man  and  charmed  the  boy  ; 
And  send  me  back,  through  clouds  oi  ^e^cc^^ 
To  cbildbood'a  blushes,  smiles,  aad  \;&«x%. 


THE  SPIRIT  OP  THE   BLrs-BELL,  ^^^1 

I  tread  the  forest  xolitude.  ^^^M 

Thou  modest  sapphire  of  the  vood, —         ^^^| 

And  Solitndc,  no  longer  lone, 

Is  filled  with  visions  all  thine  own  : 

With  thoughts  and  dreams,  eaeh  linked  with  thee 

B;  some  soft  Bp^  bf  memory,  ^^^H 

SwL'ft  to  rccnll,  and  doar  fo  hold — 

My  r,'mIU-<tioirs  niint.'d  "..Id. 


I  1. 


■  >"3-  '■ 


,('U  pk-a^fd.  the  1 
With  .■hiUUsli  v<.ioc  I  trill 
Witii  tiny  Irct  tin-  stiles  I  oli 
Willi  litlli'  eyes  tbiit  ni^viT  ti 
T  vvaU'li.  cxiiiiiinL',  and  iiduiir 
AikI  ijatlicr  garland'^  as  I  I'lit 


my  r 


I   Cil-I   tliy  l.lc>^-.ll 

Willi  cumius  Kay. 


W\ue\»  w\\\s  \.Vv--  ^■A^v^.-t 
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VI. 

And  other  yiflions  come  at  call — 

The  lover's  walk  at  evening's  fidl ; 

The  posy  culled  with  pleasing  care, 

To  grace  a  bosom  fond  and  &ir ; 

The  seat  beneath  the  apple-tree, 

Or  mid  high  clover  on  the  lea ; 

All  the  bright  foolishness  of  youth. 

When  earth  was  heaven  and  man  was  truth. 

VII. 

These  are  thy  gifts  and  liberal  dower, 
Gem  of  the  wilds,  ethereal  flower  ; 
I  would  not  lose  my  love  of  thee. 
For  all  the  pomps  of  luxury ; 
Nor  of  thy  sisters  of  the  woods. 
Companions  of  my  varying  moods ; 
All  sweetly  garrulous  as  thou. 
Of  past  delights  made  present  now. 

VIII. 

Yet,  mighty  Art,  to  Nature  true. 
Can  clothe  thy  form  with  beauty  new. 
Lo  !  by  the  artist's  powerful  spells, 
Amid  thy  leaves  a  spirit  dwells — 
A  spirit  with  a  gentle  face. 
Imbued  with  melancholy  grace. 
And  downcast  eyes  that  seem  to  wx^, 
"I  lore — I  meditate — ^I  pray." 


'I'liou  (liilsi  Ijvit  M'l'  witli  kcpiii'i- 
Wluil  l)lin<l  luiLifiiiiiists  ili-iiy. 
A  living  Hpirit  breathes  in  all. 
To  teach,  enrapture,  and  entlm 
Each  tree  that  waTes,  each  flow 
Speaks  high  and  spiritual  tiling 


And  once  by  chisel,  brush,  or  j 
Kvokcd  before  the  eyes  of  men. 
No  future  spell  can  disencbaiit, 
The  floweret  or  its  habitoot : 
The  beauteous  visions  breathe  i 
Like  creaturcB  of  our  daily  lore 
i\nd,  linked  witb  sympathies  n 
Become  immortal  as  the  mind. 


THi:    NAMlir.^"^    MolM  \I\    ^IKI   \.M.  'Xi 

I   vc  ir:i(((l  ill}-  course,  thou  gentle  brook: — 

1  ve  sseen  thy  life  in  all  thy  moods ; 

I  've  seen  thee  lingering  in  the  nook 

Of  the  shady,  fragrant,  pine-tree  woods ; 

I  Ve  seen  thee  starting  and  leaping  down 

The  smooth  high  rocks  and  boulders  brown ; 

I  've  tracked  thee  upwards,  upwards  still. 

From  the  spot  where  the  lonely  birch-tree  stands, 

Low  adown  amid  shingle  and  sands. 

Over  the  brow  of  the  ferny  hill, 

Over  the  moorland,  purple  dyed, 

Over  the  rifts  of  granite  grey. 

Up  to  thy  source  on  the  mountain  side. 

Far  away— -oh,  far  away. 

II. 
Beautiful  stream !     By  rock  and  dell, 
There 's  not  an  inch  in  all  thy  course 
I  have  not  tracked.     I  know  thee  well ; 
I  know  where  blossoms  the  yellow  gorse, 
I  know  where  waves  the  pale  blue-bell, 
And  where  the  hidden  violets  dwell. 
I  know  where  the  foxglove  rears  its  head. 
And  where  the  heather  tufts  are  spread ; 
I  know  where  the  meadow-sweets  exhale, 
And  the  white  valerians  load  the  gale. 
I  know  the  spot  the  bees  love  best. 
And  where  the  linnet  has  built  Yier  ne&t. 
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I  know  the  bushes  the  grou«c  frequent. 

And  the  nookii  where  the  «hy  deer  bromc  the  bmL 

I  know  each  tree  to  thy  fbunlain  bead — 

The  lady-birchct$,  ^lim  and  fiiir ;  | 

The  feathery  larch,  the  rowan*  red. 

The  brambles  trailing  their  tangled  I 

And  each  u  linked  to  my  nrakin 

Bv  wjme  romembnince  fancr-fraucht. 


I  kniiw  the  iiouN  whero  ihv  trout  ;iri 
■Dk  h:Lii|.y  trout.  miti)iKlK-.l  l.y  mo. 
1  km™-  tb,.  bii-iii^.  Mum.th  ni..I  rouui 
Woni  by  thy  tiM-cli-i-^  iiidw-^try. 
Out  of  ihf  hard  ;ind  stubborn  ^ton,- 
Fair  <:\L-.,r  b;i-.iii-  whiTf  uytiipb-  luii; 
And  «b.T.>  ill  thi-  (io..n.timi-  all  alon 
Thf  bri^k  boM  robin  L-V-iitx-  hi-  coat. 
Ikiiowlby  voifv;  Tvc  bvard  tlu-i- 
Miiny  a  soft  and  plaintive  tunt-. 

Like  a  lov,T-s  ,oti-  iu  lifrs  youu--  -ji 

Or  KiKiymioiis  to  theiiLiou. 
Iv.'  luarcl  it  diipcn  to  a  roar 
Wbi'U  t)iou  Hfrt  vwolKii  by  Autuiiiii 
.\w\  ru-h.'d  rr.jm  tlio  bill.ln|.>  i.,  xhr 


\  ■  VI.-  *\i«Vi.\\  \"  \V«!v 


W',\IULU   t^ 


^M^  ii 
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And  ever  the  voice  of  thy  minstrelsy 
Has  been  companion  of  delight. 

IV. 

Yet,  lovely  stream,  unknown  to  fame, 

Thou  hast  oozed,  and  flowed,  and  leaped,  and  run, 

Ever  since  Time  its  course  begun, 

Without  a  i^ord,  without  a  name. 

I  asked  the  shepherd  on  the  hill — 

He  knew  thee  but  as  a  eommon  rill ; 

I  asked  the  former's  bliie-eyed  daughter — 

She  knew  thee  but  as  a  rtnming  water ; 

I  asked  the  boatman,  on  the  shore, 

He  was  never  asked  to  tell  before — 

Thou  wert  a  brook,  and  nothing  more. 

V. 

Yet,  stream,  so  dear  to  me  alone, 

I  prize  and  cherish  thee  none  the  less 

That  thou  flowest  unseen,  unpraised,  imknown, 

In  the  unfrequented  wilderness. 

Though  none  admire  and  lay  to  heart 

How  good  and  beautiful  thou  art. 

Thy  flow'rets  bloom,  thy  waters  run. 

And  the  free  birds  chant  thy  benizon. 

Beauty  is  beauty,  though  unseen ; 

And  those  who  live  it  all  their  days. 

Find  meet  reward  in  their  soul  serene. 

And  the  izmer  voice  of  prayer  and  i^xoaA^. 


Like  thee,  fuir  streamJet,  undcfiled. 
Mimy  a  bunisD  virtue  d^vells, 
UnknonTi  ol'  men,  in  the  distniit  dells. 
Or  hides  in  the  coverte  of  the  wild. 
ilaay  a.  mind  of  riehest  wortli. 
Whether  of  high  or  of  low  Mtatc^ 
niumcs  the  by-wavs  of  the  rarth, 
iriixoii,  Ijul  !;,„„!;'  uiikiutwii.  bm  -I 
Miiiiy  ii  biipi.y  ;lii.1  b.v.^ly  >oul 
I.iws  l),';nnv  ill  ilic  fi.'lils  iifiir. 


i 


V-s  hu 


.\    K\N(  V  INDKH  THK  TKi:! 


V>:  l,:,i,i,y.  bi,,,|.y  tiv<.>. 

TlKlt   in   ,„T,H.tl.,l  ,.,.,. 

Sliiml  on  t\w  snil  hIkti'  ye  ii^  sap 
Tliiil  Ut\  y.iiir  bninclifv  liii 
Ti.  Ilir  vnibnuini;  ;iir, 

Ajid  k-i.-d  ..n  -.niivhiiir.  liiiii.  an.l  i 

111  .v\\wN\V™-\vV.vu.l  <!,■,■ 
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II. 

To  build  your  &bric  high 

No  breathing  creatures  die : 
3ur  bursting  buds  that  open  to  the  spring 

Require  no  food  from  death ; 

Your  leaves  that  woo  the  breath 
r  the  sweet  summer,  and  your  boughs  that  swing 

To  breezes  over  head. 

Demand  no  life-blood  shed, 
-  tribute  of  a  pain  from  meanest  living  thing. 

III. 

In  cloud-caressing  length, 

In  beauty  and  in  strength, 
3  live  and  grow,  ye  people  of  the  woods. 

Not  idly  do  we  deem. 

In  waking  fancy's  dream, 
lat  in  your  green  and  busy  solitudes 

Ye  may,  to  men  imknown. 

Have  pleasures  of  your  own, 
id  feel  sweet  sympathies  with  all  dear  Nature's  moods. 

IV. 

To  everything  that  lives 

The  kind  Creator  gives 
lare  of  enjoyment ;  and,  while  musing  here, 

Amid  the  high  grass  laid. 

Under  your  grateful  shade, 
ieem  your  branches  rustling  low  and  c\e^x 


M  FANCY  rXDElt  THE  TREES. 

May  have  some  means  of  speech, 
LoTingly,  fflch  to  each, 
Some  power  to  understand,  to  TOnder,  to  revere. 

I  deem  that  all  your  leavea. 
In  moms,  or  noons,  or  eves,  i 

Or  in  tlic  starry  stiUness  of  the  night,         ,^^^t 

Mny  look  to  Hcarcn  in  pmyer. 

Or  1.011(1  til  viirtli,  ami  shaiv 
S,>mc  joy  <irM>u-^c.  S011H-  nuturiil  <lfli-lit: 

TIkH  root,  and  hr:iwh.  :iiid  >u-i\,. 

Piirtiikc  tlujoy  «itl,  ilu'tiL, 
Aiul  (<-i\  tl.ioii-li  all  tiu-ir  sap  God's  f;lory  iiilii.it. . 

VI. 

I  (irciii  tin-  soil- ofbii-ds 

May  s]Kak  to  y<.u  in  iv.rds. 
And  -ivo  you  pl.-asuiv  i..  your  sik-iit  liours, 

I  (Urai  thai  s-lonn  and  hail, 

Tlic  llivindfi'  iiiid  llu>  .ijali-, 
Tlu-  sortly-dniiiiinir.  lK-alt!.-iv>Iorliij;  .-.Iiuw.t-. 

Thr  M.nli-Iit  :iiid  th.-  il.'ws. 


I  (i.vin  llial  all  lii-lit  Ion-, 
And  iIk-  >'uV\  'ivu-vs-  AAx-Ns\\^\\^\\«  vVk- 
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When  the  winds  droop  to  rest 

On  Earth's  forgiving  breast — 
That  ye  still  wake,  and  hold  communion  high 

With  the  o'  er-arching  spheres, 

Disclosing  to  your  ears 
The  truths  in  fitbles  told  of  heavenly  harmony. 

vm. 

I  deem,  when  winter  cold 

Howls  o  'er  the  brittle  wold. 
And  all  your  boughs  rock  naked  to  and  fro. 

That  unto  you  is  given, 

By  ever- watchful  Heaven, 
Strength  to  endure,  and  solace  under  woe ; 

That  He  who  rules  the  wind 

Tempers  its  wrath  unkind. 
And  guards  your  lives,  as  ours,  when  bitter  tempests 
blow. 

IX. 

I  deem  ye  speak  aloud 

To  the  careering  cloud ; 
And  that  your  deep-toned  hymns,  to  fervour  wrought. 

When  dark  December  roars. 

Voiced  like  the  billowy  shores, 
Is  the  expression  of  religious  thought ; 

And  that,  with  distant  waves, 

Ye  chant  harmonious  staves — 
A  psalmody  sublime,  with  adoration  &au!g\v\. 


O  happy,  hoppy  trees ! 

Ye  make  no  enemies ; 
AU  tilings  that  live  und  kuow  you  are  your  frier 

Enjoying  ttud  enjoyed, 

Yoni  hannless  lives  are  void 
Of  all  th^  Borrow  that  on  ours  attends. 

Your  dny  is  bnK  nn<l  fair. 


r  Hi;- 


Ami  Xul 


L-:iuLs— ^^lu■ll  rusK.r.'d  to  oiiilli  '. 

I'lTchiince.— If  coli,t:lnt  llirtli 

SjH'lugs  but  lioni  crmstaiit  chiiiL^iiig  in 


I II 1    --rv  1  \    \N(,i  I  -  Hi    rill     I  \  1  :  . 

THE  Si:VEN  ANGELS  OF  THE  LYllE. 

I. 
Knowest  thou  not  the  wondrous  lyro  ? 
Its  strings  extend  from  earth  to  heaven, 
And  ever  more  the  angels  seven, 
With  glowing  fingers  tipped  in  fire. 
Draw  from  the  chords  celestial  tones, 
That  peal  in  harmonies  through  all  the  starry  zones. 

II. 
An  angel  with  a  pensive  &ce 
Sits  at  the  key-note  evermore ; 
Not  sad,  as  if  a  pang  she  bore. 
But  radiant  with  supernal  grace  :— 
Her  name  is  Sobbow  ;  when  she  sings 
The  wondrous  Lyre  responds  in  all  its  golden  strings. 

III. 
The  second  breathes  in  harmonies  ; — 
A  rainbow  is  her  diadem, 
And  on  her  breast  she  wears  a  gem 
That  trickled  from  Contrition's  eyes  : — 
Her  name  is  Sympathy  ;  her  tears 
Falling  upon  the  Lyre  make  music  in  the  spheres. 

IV. 

The  third  is  beautifld  as  she ; 
Unfading  flowers  her  brow  adorn, 
And  from  her  smile  a  ray  la  bom 

That  looks  into  Eternity :— 


Her  name  is  Hope  ;  tn  hear  hor  voice 
Belted  Orion  sings,  and  all  the  stars  rejoioo. 


The  fourth  witli  eyes  of  earnest  ken, 
Surveya  the  boundless  univeree, 
\Vhile  her  ecstatic  lips  rehearse 
The  promiaeB  of  Ood  to  mea  i — 
Ilcr  nnm'-  in  F.iiTit :  her  mifthty  chonl 
l{,.v<.rl..nius  tlin.ii-h  sp^K^r  ill.'  -lori.,-  cftli.   I...nl 


Tlir  filth  i-  l<ih,-(i  In  s|iutlrs-;  wlul,-. 

Anil  iViiiu  tliu  luMtiii.L'  ■)!■  h.T  licarl 

Su.'li  linivciily  cirriw.ni.iri';  Man 

\s  cli.th.'  \\u-  univcr-c  willi  lii;ht  :-- 

ll.T.ianir  i-c  L..m:  :   wlu^ii  >lu>  pr.lu,i,> 

-riK'  .■nnM<lI;it;i.iis  tl,ri-l.  Iti  all  tlu'ir  mult 


Till'  fiMli  iii'.iiil.'-  pCT|>cluiil  Morn  : 
Fiir  tliriiu.i:!i  l!n'  bri-ht  IiifinitiuK- 
Sbi'  S.-I  „  licymiii  Ihc  IiriMiit  Gooil, 

Tlu-  Itillrr  lii'.-liiii'il  1<.  bf  Imni:— 


■  i-  A-i 


miirht   .il'  \Vi 


.,  till- 
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She  wakes  the  Lyre's  divinest  tone — 
It  touches  Earth — ^it  dwells  in  heaven. 
All  life  and  nature  join  her  hymn ; 
Man  and  the  rolling  worlds  and  choirs  of  cherubim. 

IX. 

Know'st  thou  that  lyre  ?     K  through  thy  soul 
Th'  immortal  music  never  ran, 
Thou  art  but  outwardly  a  man ; — 
Thou  art  not  pure — ^thou  art  not  whole — 
A  &culty  within  thee  sleeps 
Death-like,  ensepultured,  in  dim,  unfathomed  deeps. 

X. 

Immortal  spirit,  hear  and  soar ! 
The  angels  wave  their  golden  wings, 
And  strike  the  seven  celestial  strings, 
To  give  thee  joy  for  evermore  : — 
Mount  upward,  lark-like  from  the  sod ; 
And  join,  thou  happy  soul,  the  harmonies  of  God  ! 


A  PLEA  FOR  OUR  PHYSICAL  LIFE. 

I. 

Why  should  we  ever  toil. 

In  silence  or  turmoil. 
To  gather  gold  like  Califomian  slaves  ? 

Why  should  we  still  debate. 

In  melancholy  state, 
Knowledge  abstruse  to  lead  us  to  o\ii  ^grtcvea'^. 


Or  ilrt'iim  majestic  drc'( 

Filling  the  earth  witli  schemes 
Of  liuman  happiness  from  our  Utopiaii  shelves — 
World-wide !  alas — but  far  too 
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"""■  1 

h  schemes  I 

a  our  Utopian  shelves — 

ar  too  narrow  for  ourselvea?    j 

."■ 

un,  ^^^J 

plain  -^^Bl 


Let  lu  be  young  again, 

And  o'er  the  1 

gniMy  plain 

namliol  likf  children,  and  give  Care  the  ^li 

Foi-sictfiil  111'  1 

lislress 

And  menial  >i 

taleliiies,  : 

L,.t  us  b.  you.,'  ii, 
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IV. 

In  our  too  plodding  homes 

We  ponder  oyer  tomes, 
Ledger  and  day-book,  till  we  quite  forget 

That  there  arc  fields  and  bowers, 

And  river-banks  and  flowers, 
And  that  we  owe  our  languid  limbs  a  debt : 

A  debt  most  sweet  to  pay— 

A  needful  holiday — 
A  brain-refireshing  truce,  'mid  intellectual  strife. 
That,  fought  too  keenly  out,  impairs  the  mortal  life. 

V. 

We  do  our  nature  wrong 

Neglecting  over  long 
The  bodily  joys  that  help  to  make  us  wise ; 

The  ramble  up  the  slope 

Of  the  high  mountain  cope — 
The  long  day's  walk,  the  vigorous  exercise. 

The  fresh,  luxurious  bath, 

Far  firom  the  trodden  path, 
Or  'mid  the  ocean  waves  dashing  with  harmless  roar. 
Lifting  us  off  our  feet  upon  the  sandy  shore. 

VL 

Kind  Heaven !  there  is  no  end 
Of  pleasures  as  we  wend 
Our  pilgrimage  in  life's  imdevious  way. 
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If  we  but  know  the  laws 

Of  the  Eternal  Cause, 
And  for  I  lis  glory  and  our  good  obor. 

But  intcllccttuil  pride 

Sfts  hidf  these  jors  asido. 
And  OUT  perennial  core  absorhs  the  soul  so  mueh, 
That  life  bums  cold  ftnd  dim  beneath  its  deadt'ntai 

Wluit  iilrasurc!^  he  hnth  niiwi! 
Wnid  slni-'h-s  to  <■^i^t 
Aiiilil  fictitious  wmits.  iiiid  luxnrii"-  v;iiti  : 
S|ii'ii(liii;;  his  vuiitli  iiiul  ]iriiiU' 
As  ifoiir  coiiinuU'.  TiTiic. 


\\\i 


n  M;i. 


Anil,  wakiii,^'  uj)  :il  i:ist. 

Whvu  Ihrffscorr  y,■;lr^  hrivo  ]y.i-,<}. 
With  stiff  iind  iiiLlsird  joins.  ;iiid  jll-t  fiKUi-h  , 
'I'll  mvii  Ikiw  « 11111^  III'  was.  anil  jjav  lii-  cinirt  1 

Wclniiiu-.  Vf  [ihiiiip  j^ri'fii  imaiis, 
Vi-  strciims  ami  si^'hiiij;  ri'cds  1 
UVI.-i.m.'.  yv  coni-fioM-.  ivavin-  lik.'  a  sru  ! 
Wcl.Minr.  the  lc;tty  liuw.TS, 
.\lidi'hilih-.iif;:itlli'niii,'Hi>wirs: 

Ami  V-.iT^'%\vW, V»T  vi.sNlviW,  sni:,'  <lru<lt.'<r\- '. 
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What,  though  we  're  growing  old. 

Our  blood  is  not  yet  cold : 
Come  with  me  to  the  fields,  thou  man  of  many  ills. 
And  give  thy  limbs  a  chance  among  the  daffodils ! 

IX. 

Come  with  me  to  the  woods. 

And  let  their  solitudes 
Re-echo  to  our  Toioes  as  we  go. 

Upon  thy  weary  brain 

Let  childhood  come  again. 
Spite  of  thy  wealth,  thy  learning,  or  thy  woe ! 

Stretch  forth  thy  limbs,  and  leap — 

Thy  life  has  been  asleep ; 
And  though  the  wrinkles  deep  may  furrow  thy  pale 

brow. 
Show  me,  if  thou  art  wise,  how  like  a  child  art  thou  I 


THE  IVY  IN  THE  DUNGEON. 


The  ivy  in  a  dungeon  grew 
Unfed  by  rain,  uncheered  by  dew  ; 
Its  pallid  leaflets  only  drank 
Cave-moistures  foul,  and  odours  dank. 
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IL 

But  through  the  dungeon-grating  high 
There  fell  a  sunbeam  firom  the  sky ; 
It  slept  upon  the  grateful  floor 
In  silent  gladness  evermore. 

III. 
The  ivy  felt  a  tremor  shoot 
Through  all  its  fibres  to  the  root : 
It  felt  the  light,  it  saw  the  ray. 
It  strove  to  blossom  into  day. 

IV. 

It  grew,  it  crept,  it  pushed,  it  clomb— 
Long  had  the  darkness  been  its  home ; 
But  well  it  knew,  though  veiled  in  night. 
The  goodness  and  the  joy  of  light. 

V. 

Its  clinging  roots  grew  deep  and  strong ; 
Its  stem  expanded  firm  and  long ; 
And  in  the  currents  of  the  air 
Its  tender  branches  flourished  fiiir. 

VI. 

It  reached  the  beam — ^it  thrilled — it  curled — 
It  blessed  the  warmth  that  cheers  the  world ; 
It  rose  towards  the  dungeon  bars — 
It  looked  upon  the  sun  and  stars. 


M»«i 
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VII. 

It  felt  the  life  of  burstmg  Spring, 
It  heard  the  happy  sky-lark  sing. 
It  caught  the  breath  of  moms  and  cres, 
And  wooed  the  swallow  to  its  leaves. 

VIII. 

By  rains,  and  dews,  and  sunshine  fed 
Over  the  outer  wall  it  spread ; 
And  in  the  daybeam  waving  free, 
It  grew  into  a  steadfast  tree. 

IX. 

Upon  that  solitary  place 
Its  verdure  threw  adorning  grace. 
The  mating  birds  became  its  guests, 
And  sang  its  praises  from  their  nests. 

X. 

Wouldst  thou  know  the  moral  of  the  rhyme  ? 
Behold  the  heavenly  light !  and  climb. 
To  every  dimgeon  comes  a  ray 
Of  Ood*s  interminable  day. 


UNDEB  THE  HOLLY  BOUGH. 

A  SONG  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 
L 

Ye  who  have  scorned  each  other, 

Or  injured  friend  or  brother. 

In  this  &8t  &diiig  year  ; 
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Yc  wbo,  by  word  or  deed. 
Have  made  a  kind  heart  bleed, 
Come  gather  here. 
Let  sinned  t^ainst,  ODd  sinning, 
Forget  their  strife'e  begianinfi. 
And  join  in  friendship  now — 
Be  links  no  longer  broken  ; — 
Be  sweet  forfcivenew  spoken 
I'lulcr  th.-  Ilolh-  lioii-li 


Y.'  who  h;L\o  lovod  •.'■M-h  oil] 
Sister  mid  friend  ami  brotlic 
In  tilts  f;i.-.ti;idini;y<Mr: 
MiithiT  ;nid  sire  iind  ehild. 


Y..i; 


And  lot  voiir  lu'arts  - 
M  nwm.ny  sliall  [loiii 
V.:wh  [last  lii.lirokfii  v 


Are  vw.rt  in  tlie  iviii'w 
i: ruler  the  lIoUv  liou-l 


} 


\'c  uiih  ()"ri-l)ur(l(iir«l  min<L 
Made  aliens  li*om  youi'  kind. 
Come  gather  here. 
Let  not  the  useless  sorrow 
Pursue  you  night  and  morrow. 
If  e'er  you  hoped,  hope  now — 
Take  heart ; — ^uncloud  your  &ce8, 
And  join  in  our  embraces 
Under  the  Holly  Bough. 


'  1 


INO  NUESING   BACCHUS. 

SUOOESTED  BT  THE  OBOUF  IN  MABBLE  EXECUTED 

BY  J.  H.  FOLEY. 

Iiro  lay  toying  with  her  sister's  child ; 

The  rosy-cheeked,  bright-eyed,  and  lusty-limbed. 

But  motherless  babe  of  wretched  Semelc. 

BeautiAil  Ino !  'mid  the  leaves  she  lay — 

The  vine-leaves  and  the  luscious  bursting  grapes 

Gathered  in  Cos.     About  the  babe  she  twined 

Her  round  delicious  arm ;  her  bright  eyes  shone 

With  a  deep  earnestness  of  happy  love ; 

Her  calm  £ace  breathed  serenity  of  soid ; 

The  white  convolvulus  in  her  dark  hair 

Was  not  more  pure  and  guileless  than  the  maid 

Who  nursed  the  in&nt  Bacchus,  for  the  sake 

Of  Hope  and  Love,  and  hapless  BeiCLe\e. 


lU  INO  NUBSING  BACCnUB. 

Daily  alie  watched  iiiia  with  a  mother's  ear*  ; 
Daily  he  lay  upon  her  spotless  breast ; 
Daily  she  fed  him  witli  the  grapes  of  Coe. 
With  rye-bread,  softened  in  Ikpotian  ereaw. 
And  figB  and  honey  &om  llymcttus'  hill. 
Daily  she  saw  hie  spirit  &om  his  eyes 
Beam  on  the  world  with  new  inttiUigencfi. 
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"  Behold  the  grape-bunch  I  have  plucked  for  thee  ! 
Sparkle,  ye  earnest  eyes !     Quiver  ye  lips — 
Ye  rosy,  ripe,  red  lips !     Stretch  forth  to  clutch  it. 
Ye  chubby  fingers !    Glow  thou  little  frame 
With  new  desire !    See  how  the  berries  hang 
To  tempt  thee,  Bacchus.     Wilt  thou  grasp  them,  boy  ? 
Aye,  so  thou  shalt,  my  little  ruddy-cheeks ! 
The  heavy  close- wedged  bimches,  filled  with  juice, 
Delight  thee  ever.    Thou  hast  played  with  grapes, 
And  stained  thy  lips  and  fingers  with  their  blood, 
Ever  with  growing  joy,  since  thou  could  smile. 
Lo  !  they  are  ripe,  and  fresh,  and  bathed  in  bloom, 
Almost  as  lovely  as  thy  longing  lips. 
Aye!   seize  them — hold   them — press  them  to  thy 

mouth, 
And  dye  with  purple  the  sharp  pearls  within ! 

**  Bacchus,  dear  Bacchus,  I  have  dreams  of  thee. 
Thy  £Either  Zeus  shows  me  in  my  sleep 
Thy  fiiture  glories.     I  can  prophesy 
AU  thy  renown,  and  prowess,  and  good  deeds. 
Sweet  boy  !  predestined  to  immortal  youth! 
Thou  wilt  remember  Ino*s  words  to  thee. 
When  the  ftdl  majesty  of  man  or  god 
Shall  sit  upon  thy  forehead,  as  the  sun 
Sits  on  the  noon-day  sky  and  reigns  alone. 
My  treasured  words  shall  be  thine  oracles, 
And  aid  the  prophecy  they  utter  now. 
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Whi.Ol  lliou  li:i(Kt  l.nivrd  «ith  .M  il-  ti.ic  .,(  tl:ii 
Tlli.n  stu<,<l>l,  iiiih;inii.,I  :in.l  r.-oIm,ly  •-Iniiii;. 
]{.-si.li-  Ihr  u.latiiimliili'  <'..)uilili>  t:ill 
Orilfll's-iviit  |)ni-l:il.      Wi.U-tl.i'  l>r;i/,ii  lmIi- 
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"  More  gjapes  !  and  wouldst  thuu  wre»t  tliciu  6( 
the  bunch  ? 
Thou  sbalt  not  have  thent  ere  thou  Idasest  me— 
Thy  lips  ore  ready  ?    Come  then,  put  thine  arms, 
Pulp)%  and  warm,  and  loving,  round  my  neck. 
Thy  kisses  have  no  mixture  of  dintruBt ; 
Thoy  are  all  hope  and  &ith,  and  childiab  love. 
Here,  take  this  hunch,  swi't-t  Bacchus,  1>ahy-s»d. 

Th;it  sli;ill  wr  (l:Ly.  I>y  favour  <if  ihy  -ir. 

Tliy  -luriiiiis  !ml  tiio-l  Uriililr  sir,— :i<'lii,'vt> 
Cri-auu-s^  iiupiiiillrlL'd  liy  iiii.rtiil  .luu. 

-  L:i-t  i.i-lil,  s«v,'t  li.iy.  I  l.ail  a  dr.-^nu  nf  tlu 
I  ^a^v  tlifi-  .Maudinj;  at  tin-  l.ra/rii  «all 
Of  ilri adful  Taitiinis.     Tliy  l.ick-  «,■!,■  -;>cl. 
Hut  .■iinic.-t  and  luajiMif.     Tb.iu  w,'rt  p-.iwii 
T<.  tiir  lull  staluiv  of  ihr  rl,.,ui-,L;<«l, 
.\n,l  all  thy  tlilluT  s|.arklfd  in  ihi.ii^  ryt^. 
Tliv  -arnitnt,  ni>tl.'(l  with  tl 
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i  M  ciiid.    the  <  let  1 1  :    jiii'cc  (  '(  iImiu^  luit  \\  liijud 
From  all  his  mouths — he  coiild  uot  bark  at  thee  ; 
And  the  Emnenides  sat  still  and  scowled ; 
They  could  not  harm  thee — thou  wert  strong  as  they. — 
Thine  errand  was  of  Heaven ;  and  Hell  itself. 
Even  while  it  glowed  vrith  hate,  applauded  thee. 
Thy  hapless  mother,  suffering  for  her  sin, 
Saw  thee  and  wept.     She  flew  into  thine  arms  : 
She  knew  that  mighty  Zeus  loved  her  still. 
And  that  he  mourned  the  melancholy  day 
When  he  had  slain  her  with  the  glorious  hlaze 
Of  his  too  bright  and  fierce  divinity ; — 
That  sent  by  Him  thou  camest  through  the  gloom. 
Braving  the  awM  deity  of  Hell, 
To  lift  her  thence,  and  bear  her  up  to  Heaven, 
Where,  in  the  presence  of  the  eternal  gods. 
Herself  divine,  she  might  endure  and  share 
The  splendour  of  his  presence,  and  become 
Herself  a  goddess  to  the  world  below. — 
Thou  'It  do  this  deed ;  Bacchus !   I  know  thou  wilt. 
"  More  grapes  !  thou  little  rifler  ?    Well,  they  're 
thine — 
Thou  thrivest  on  them.    I  have  other  dreams  ; 
All  sent  by  Zeus  to  my  sleeping  brain ; 
All  full  of  future  truths,  my  baby  boy. 
And  all  of  thee.    It  was  but  yesternight. 
Thou  by  my  side,  that  I  was  lifted  up 

\1 
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Into  a  heaven  of  thought,  and  &r  away 

Over  a  clearly  sprcatl  futurity, 

I  saw  thee  sceptred,  robed,  and  diademed — 

I  saw  thee  leading  to  an  Eastern  ctime 

A  m^hty  army ;  following  thy  car  j 

They  came  in  multitudinous  frantic  throng  ' 

With  shouts  tumultuous  and  orieB  of  jo^— 

Women  and  men  cmifiised ;  these  armed  with  sword 

And  liiiur,  iiiid  javi'liTi.  itnd  l>ossy  sliicld  : 

Those  holdiii;j:  up  tin-  thvrMis  iinil  tlu'  lute 

To  griiei?  or  e('h'lir;itc  tliy  viftotics  ; 

And  with  dishovi.lI,-d  hiiiv.  nn<l  (puv.Tin^'  lii.>. 

And  lliishinj;  eyes,  t'lianlin[i  triiinijili.nl  Minfjs. 

■■   I  SilW  tlK'C  .111   Ih.-  Jlli.iTLS  of  fmlhv'.t   lud. 

lU-v.ilvin;r  in  fnll  -liny  liki-  llic  snn  : 

And  iill  thy  .tar-— kin-.,  -.uu]  -tvat  i"Hrnt;.t. 

Showin;;  ii  |i;illiil  li-ht  in  <l;iwa  of  tUiiir. 

-  I  Niw  tlKC  t.ii.hin-  tlif  iKLilMiic  ]:m<U 
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Thy  frnmdsiro.  f:L.linus.  spiv,-  tlu-  (in-vks  a  In 
l!ut  Ihmi.  my  lliii-ehiis.  on  th.-M-  limds  ivmot 
Shiill  IXJU1-  m.iiv  nci'dfnl  blvssin-- :  lli^ii:  -h^il 
Till'  i;;n..riiiithind  liow  l>fsl  lo  lIll  the  >oil. 
When  )..■  >h;ill  .11-.  ..r  pLm-li.  or  Miw.or  n^a 
How  10  CNohnii-.-  ihi-  .■oni.  iunl  milk,  iin.l  sk 
Aiu\  Yii\s\i,Yftl  wvalth.  for  anilHT,  jjol.!,  and  si 
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And  U'-c  I'nr  hcnlth.  iind  str(ii'j,th.  ;iii(l  length  ot"  da 
The  treoijures  of  the  rich  lull-blooded  grape. 

"  And  art  thou  weary,  Bacchus,  my  sweet  boy  1 
Doth  sleep  come  o*er  thee,  while  I  talk  and  sing. 
And  feast  mine  eyes  upon  thy  loveliness  ? 
Sleep  in  this  bosom,  then,  immortal  babe. 
Mine  and  not  mine, — ^yet  as  beloved  still 
As  if  not  Semele,  but  Ino  bore 
Thy  budding  beauty  to  delight  the  world." 


SUMMEB  SHADES. 


I. 
UxDEB  the  trees 

Let  me  lie  at  ease  ; 

To  muse  or  slumber,  wake  or  dream, 

Lulled  by  the  ripple  of  the  stream  ; 

By  the  buzzing  of  bees  like  a  trumpet  tune — 

By  the  whisper  of  leaves  to  the  wind  of  noon. 

That  scarcely  stirs  the  upper  boughs. 

Or  wafts  a  breath  to  feverish  brows  ; — 

By  the  clink  that  sounds  amid  the  grass. 

Like  tempered  steel  on  greaves  of  brass. 

As  the  mail-clad  grasshoppers  chirp  and  pass. 

Lulled  by  these  murmurs,  many  in  one, 

A  refugee  iirom  the  sultry  sun, 


I  III 


Beneath  tlie  trees  I  lore  to  lie, 
Ht'edless  how  the  time  goes  by — 
iloedleas,  thoughtless,  happy  ever, 
Upou  the  greensward  l^  the  river. 

II. 
On  the  rtrcttmlet's  moasy  brink 
The  thnuh  and  linnet  bathe  and  d 
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in.  • 

By  the  sultry  day  opprest, 
Sweet  are  shadows,  sweet  is  rest ; 
Shade,  and  rest,  and  cooling  wind, 
And  half  vacuity  of  mind — 
Drowsy  waking,  watchful  sleep ; 
And  a  feeling  calm  and  deep, 
That  though  the  world  may  fret  and  moil. 
And  busy  slaves  in  cities  broil. 
Their  sweltering  care  affects  not  us. 
Under  the  leaves  luxurious. 
Gk>ld  and  power,  though  both  be  good, 
Lose  their  charm  in  the  fresh  green-wood. 
They  cannot  vie  with  ease  and  rest. 
And  cool  winds  on  the  water's  breast ; 
And  the  floating  shadows  that  go  and  come, 
And  the  sweet  monotonous  drowsy  hum, 
That  Nature's  voices  all  express. 
To  woo  us  into  happiness. 

IV. 

Peace  in  the  spirit  and  the  brain — 
A  sense  of  life  unmixed  with  pain — 
Give  me  these,  O  sultry  Summer ! 
And  to  thy  shades  a  frequent  comer, 
I  'U  lie  and  dream  on  the  wavy  grass, 
And  let  the  pomp  and  pageant  pass 
Of  the  great  world ;  nor  waste  one  Ylwxi 
Of  life  and  duty  in  thy  bower ; 


iThe  fellow  mind,  like  fiJlow  field. 
May  aftpr-cropii  of  fiilness  yield  ; 
j\jid  a  wise  Indolence  may  be 
The  mother  of  new  Industry. 
So  Summer  Shndcs  your  worlh  I  tcU, 
And  woo  you  oft  and  lore  you  weU. 


ON  LKAlLNIXi.:  TO  SWIM. 


EtiREKA  !  imd.  Kiin-kii! 
I've  found  iinotherjoy— 
And  (iinic  back  Inciily  si 
To  Ik-  UKiim  n  l.oy. 
In  pir^'ling  brooks  aiul  r 
My  ffet  shall  wa.U-  (i<.  mi 
Tlic  di.'ci>  M';i  siuilos  to  w 
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ni. 
Let  none  despise  my  triumph  ; 
Grreat  may  his  pleasures  be 
Who  makes  them  out  of  trifles, 
With  thankM  heart  and  free — 
Who  finds  them  strewed  aroimd  him, 
Where'er  his  footsteps  tend. 
By  Nature  ever  boimteous. 
Our  Teacher  and  our  Friend. 

IV. 

I  feel,  O  brave  Columbus, 
A  pleasure  great  as  thine. 
When,  sailing  heavy-hearted 
Upon  the  western  brine, 
San  Salvador  in  beauty 
First  broke  upon  thy  sight, 
And  gave,  for  bygone  anguish. 
Repayment  of  delight. 

V. 

I  feel  the  joy  of  Newton, 
When  to  his  dubious  mind 
The  law  of  gravitation 
Was  suddenly  defined. 
Such  joy  Leverrier  tasted. 
When  with  his  charts  imfurled. 
Exploring  Heaven  for  Neptune, 
He  found  the  expected  world. 


Before  tbc  will  imdaimted. 

All  (liffieiillies  fly, 

And  Nature  yivUls  obedience. 

If  pftticnee  wiU  hut  try. 

I  'U  seek  no  more  the  slmlioi 

Or  founder  like  a  etone- 

Eureka !  I  'm  a  Bwimmc 

The  w;itrrs:,iv.iLiiK>inv 
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liegeiiimed  with  purple,  j^olcl,  and  black; 
Thy  hundred  eyes,  with  diamond  rims  ; 
Thy  supple  and  resplendent  limbs. 

III. 
They  call  thee  cruel ;  but  forget. 
Although  thy  skilful  trap  be  set 
To  capture  the  unwary  prey. 
That  thou  must  cat  as  well  as  they. 
No  pampered  appetites  hast  thou, 
What  kindly  Nature's  laws  allow 
Thou  takest  for  thy  daily  food. 
And  kindly  Nature  owns  it  good. 

IV. 

Fie  on  us  !  we  who  hunt  and  kill. 
Voracious,  but  unsated  still ; 
Who  ransack  earth,  and  sea,  and  air. 
And  slay  all  creatures  for  our  fare, 
Complain  of  thee,  whose  instinct  leads. 
Unerring,  to  supply  thy  needs, 
Because  thou  takest  now  and  then 
A  fly,  thy  mutton,  to  thy  den. 

V. 

And  then  we  call  thee  sly,  forsooth. 

As  if  from  earliest  dawn  of  youth 

We  did  not  lay  our  artful  snares 

For  rabbits,  woodcockB,  laika,  CkiA\iai^«»^ 
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Or  lurk  ull  day  by  nuuuiig  brooks 
To  capture  fish  with  cruel  hooka, 
And  with  a  patient,  deep,  deceit 
Betray  them  w-ith  a  counterfeit. 

80  let  the  thoughtless  sneer  or  lai^b  ; 
1 11  raise  my  voice  in  thy  behalf. 

Tlie  life  tlinii  livest,  NatTirc  meant — 
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THE  OLD  YEAE'S  EEM0N8TEANCE. 

The  deyer  mathematic  maze 
Thou  spreadest  in  our  garden  ways, 
No  Tain  repinings  mar  thy  rest, 
No  idle  sorrows  fill  thy  breast. 


i» 


Thou  mayst  perchance  deplore  thy  lot. 
Or  sigh  that  fortune  loves  thee  not ; 
But  never  dost  thou  sulk  and  mope. 
Or  He  and  groan,  forgetting  hope ; 
Still  with  a  patience,  calm  and  true. 
Thou  workest  all  thy  work  anew, 
As  if  thou  felt  that  Heaven  is  just 
To  every  creature  of  the  dust, 

X. 

And  that  the  Providence  whose  plan 

Grives  life  to  spiders  as  to  man, 

WiU  ne'er  accord  its  aid  divine 

To  those  who  lazily  repine  ; 

But  that  all  strength  to  those  is  given 

Who  help  themselves,  and  trust  in  Heaven. 

Poor  insect !  to  that  faith  I  cling — 

I  learn  thy  lesson  while  I  sing. 


m  THE  OLD  TEARS  BEMOSSTB^NCE. 

THE    OLD    YEARS    REMONSTRANCE. 


The  Old  Year  lay  on  his  dcnlh-bpd  lone. 

And  ere  he  died  hf  P|)okc  to  me, 

Low  and  wjk'iiin  in  under  toue, 

Mounifiillj-,  rpproftclilully. 

The  iading  eyes  in  hia  niow-'wlute  bmA 
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IV. 


ii 


Did  you  not  oft  the  vow  renew 
That  never  with  me  should  folly  dwell  ? 
That,  however  Fate  might  deal  with  you, 
You  'd  prize  me  much,  and  use  me  well  ? 
That  never  a  deed  of  scorn  or  wrath, 
Or  thought  unjust  of  your  fellow-men. 
Should,  while  I  lived,  obscure  your  path, 
Or  enter  in  your  heart  again  ? 

V. 

"  Did  you  not  fiiil  ? — ^but  my  tongue  is  weak 

Your  sad  short-comings  to  recall.'* 

And  the  Old  Year  sobbed — he  could  not  speak — 

He  turned  his  thin  fiice  to  the  wall. 

"  Old  Year !  Old  Year  !  I  've  done  you  wrong — 

Hear  my  repentance  ere  you  die ! 

Linger  awhile  !'*     Ding-dong,  ding-dong — 

The  joy-bells  drowned  his  parting  sigh. 

VI. 

"  Old  Year  !  Old  Year !"  he  could  not  hear. 

He  yielded  placidly  his  breath. 

I  loved  him  little  while  he  was  here, 

I  prized  him  dearly  after  death. 

New  Year !  now  smiling  at  my  side. 

Most  bitterly  the  past  I  rue. 

I  Ve  learned  a  lesson  since  he  died, 

I  '11  lead  a  better  life  with  you. 


THE    NEW  YEAR'S    PROiUSES 

The  New  Yenr  came  with  a  boimdlng  step. 
Jovial,  lusty,  full  of  gloc ; 

While  the  brazen  thymes  of  the  church -bell  chimo, 
Like  an  eager  crowd  exultingly, 

Hurricil  alon-ra.  tin-  crisp  colli  iiiv. 
To  Iut;.!.!  1u>  Iiirth  ti.  iluc  :in,l  iiif. 
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But  only  did  as  he  was  bid  ; 
Thou  wert  the  master  of  his  spell ; 
He  took  his  character  from  thee — 
Most  willing  and  most  tractable. 

V. 
"  Such  is  my  promise ;  weigh  its  worth ; 
If  thou  'It  be  sad,  I  'U  help  thee  sigh ; 
If  thou  wilt  play  thy  life  away. 
What  friend  shall  aid  thee  more  than  I  ? 
Whate'er  the  colour  of  thy  mind, 
I  '11  wear  it  for  my  livery. 

VI. 

*'  If  thou  'It  be  busy,  I  will  toil. 

And  aid  the  work  that  thou  hast  planned ; 

If  thou  wilt  quaff,  or  jest,  or  laugh, 

Mine  hours  shall  waste  at  thy  command  ; 

If  thou  'It  endeavom:  to  be  wise, 

I  '11  aid  thy  soul  to  understand. 

VII. 

"  Do  with  me  as  thou  ynlt,  good  friend  ; 

I  '11  be  thy  slave  in  time  to  be. 

But  when  I  pass — whate'er  I  was — 

I  am  the  master  over  thee. 

My  father's  ghost  inspires  my  words ; 

Take  heed  J — make  friends  with  Mcmors . 


K  and  to-day  I  ''m  thine. 
But  all  my  yesterdays  mie-spcDt 
Shall  Utc  aa  foes  to  ihy  repose. 
And  clog  thy  spirit's  free  ascent ; 
Pursue  thee  when  thou  know'et  it  nat. 
And  haunt  thee  to  thy  detriment." 

rx. 
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HE  YOUNG  MENS  PETITION  TO  THEIR 

EMPLOYERS. 


UTRITTEN  AT  THE  REQUEST  OF  THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE 
EARLY  CLOSING  MOVEMENT  AT  IPSWICH.) 

I. 

We  form  no  vain  capricious  wish, 

No  idle  words  deliver, 

The  boon  we  want  is  small  to  grant, 

A  trifle  to  the  giver ; 

But  great  to  us  as  health  and  strength. 

And  sweet  as  virtuous  pleasure — 

A  little  time  at  evening  chime, 

An  hour  or  two  of  leisure. 

II. 
We  ask  it  not  that  we  may  throw 
A  burden  on  a  neighbour, 
Nor  seek  it  coward-like  to  shirk 
Our  share  of  honest  labour ; 
We  feel  and  cherish  the  belief, 
That  were  tlie  gift  accorded. 
We  'd  work  with  double  energy. 
And  earn  it  ere  aflbrded. 


Though  lift 
A«  greatly 
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VI. 

Grant,  then,  the  boon — the  gain  to  us 

Will  make  you  none  the  poorer ; 

Free  service  profits  more  than  slave — 

Its  gratitude  is  surer. 

The  ten  hours'  toil  of  thankful  hearts 

Is  better  worth  receiving, 

Than  toil  of  ten  and  five,  enforced 

Mid  discontent  and  grieving. 

VII. 

That  we  may  know  the  sympathies 

Mid  ceaseless  toil  denied  us ; 

That  we  may  taste  the  mental  stores 

Which  books  and  men  provide  us ; 

That  we  may  share  the  boundless  wealth 

Of  intellectual  pleasure — 

Give  us,  we  pray,  at  close  of  day, 

An  hour  or  two  of  leisure. 

VIII. 

So  may  your  wealth,  fi'om  year  to  year. 
Increase  like  corn-fields  growing : 
So  may  your  cup  of  mortal  joy 
Be  full  to  overflowing ; 
So  never  may  compimctious  throb 
Disturb  your  contemplation, 
That  you  reftised  your  fellow-men 
The  chance  of  Education. 


■       I3t  THE  PRATER  (IF  THE   UAMMOMTES.  ^H 


THE  PEAYEH  OF  THE  MAMMOXITES. 


Six  days  wc  givL'  thee  heart  and  brain  ; 
In  f^ef  or  pleasure,  joy  or  pniu. 
Thou  art  our  guide,  O  god  of  Gain  ! 

And  on  the  pcventh.  althout^h  we  kneel 

At  utlur  ill^ilr^.  ;in.l  conci^il, 
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Though  we  are  good,  and  wise,  and  true, 
Deprived  of  thee,  men  look  askew  : 
We  have  no  merit  in  their  view. 

Though  we  have  wit  and  eloquence. 
The  world  denies  us  common  sense. 
If  thou  no  golden  shower  dispense. 

But  mean,  bad,  stupid,  all  the  three — 
It  matters  not  whatever  we  be, 
We  have  all  Virtue,  having  thee. 

Men  hold  us  in  their  hearts  enshrined, 
To  all  our  fiiults  their  eyes  are  blind, 
We  are  the  salt  of  himiankind. 

If  we  arc  old,  they  call  us  young ; 
And  if  we  speak  with  foolish  tongue. 
The  praises  of  our  wit  are  simg. 

If  we  are  ugly,  gold  can  buy 
Charms  to  adorn  us  in  the  eye 
Of  univeml  flattery. 

If  we  are  crooked,  we  grow  straight — 
K  lame,  we  have  Apollo* s  gait. 
Seen  in  thy  light,  O  Potentate ! 

Shine  on  us.  Mammon,  evermore — 
Send  us  increase  of  golden  store — 
That  we  may  worship  and  adore  ; 
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And  that  by  look,  and  voice,  and  pen 

We  may  be  glorified  of  men, 

And  praise  thy  name.    Amen !  Amen ! 


A  VISIT  TO  BEDLAM. 

I  WALKED  through  Bedlam  with  an  aching  heart, 
^Vnd  gazing  on  its  poor  inhabitants 
I  learned  a  lesson  of  humility. 

Some,  vacant-eyed,  full-faced,  and  blubber-lipped, 
Sat  on  the  groimd,  their  chins  upon  their  laps ; 
And  cuddled  with  close  arms  their  firm-set  knees. 
One  grey-haired  man  paced  slowly  to  and  firo, 
And  squared  his  fists  at  the  careering  clouds  ; 
And  muttered  to  himself  as  if  he  talked 
With  grinning  demons,  whom  he  longed  to  strike. 
Scowling  upon  him  fi-om  the  upper  air. 
Some  wandered  up  and  down  with  lazy  gait. 
And  a  perpetual  smile  upon  their  lips, 
In  ill  accordance  with  their  ashy  eyes- 
Dull  as  the  embers  of  a  faded  fire. 
Others,  with  restless  march  and  flashing  fece. 
Or  a  convulsive  t>\'itching  of  the  jaws. 
Counted  their  steps  across  the  dreary  yard. 
Or  held  fierce  converse  with  ideal  foes. 
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One  man,  however,  with  a  placid  smile, 
And  words  and  gestures  full  of  courtesy. 
Begged  me  to  listen  to  a  scheme  he  had. 
"  I  am,"  said  he,  "  no  madman,  though  I  'm  here. 
Survey  me  well :— do  I  look  like  a  fool  ? 
Is  any  idiotcy  in  these  bright  eyes  ? 
I  pray  you  listen.     Are  you  good  and  kind. 
And  will  you  give  or  lend  me  sixpence,  sir  ? 
I  thought  you  would,  you  are  a  gentleman. 
Now,  let  me  see.     One  penny  for  a  quill. 
One  penny  for  some  ink,  and  fourpence  more 
For  paper ;  that  makes  sixpence,  does  it  not  ? 
You  see  that  my  arithmetic  is  right — 
Best  of  all  proofe  of  perfect  sanity. 
My  greatest  misery  in  this  sad  place 
Is  want  of  paper  to  write  down  my  thoughts  ; 
You  have  supplied  my  need — and  with  your  gift 
I  shall  not  envy  any  man  on  earth. 
Thank  you,  again !     And  now  I  will  disclose 
The  plan  I  *ve  dreamed  of  to  reform  the  world. 
Like  all  great  schemes  it  has  but  little  in 't, — 
So  simple  is  it,  that  you  '11  doubtless  smile 
At  men's  stupidity,  who  till  this  day 
Never  discovered  it ;  though  't  is  as  clear 
As  any  theorem  in  Euclid's  book. 
It  stares  them  in  the  face  by  night  and  day. 
And  yet  they  cannot  see  its  aptitude 
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To  ciirc  an  mortal  evils.     You  *11  allow 
That  eating  is  the  greatest  curse  of  life. 
The  cause  of  death,  the  quintessence  of  sin  ? 
Our  mother  Eve  was  cautioned  not  to  eat ; 
Heaven's  only  law  was, '  Eat  thou  not  at  all.* 
But  Eve  was  foolish,  and  the  Devil  sly ; 
He  knew  her  weakness — steaks  and  mutton-chops 
Sprang  from  that  apple,  as  effect  from  cause ! 
She  ate,  and  straightway  sorrow,  pain,  and  death. 
Rushed  like  a  torrent,  and  laid  waste  the  world. 

"  Man  wants  no  food.     The  rich  and  genial  air 
Is  filled  with  all  the  nutriment  he  needs. 
The  abundant  air — ^the  abundant  water  pure. 
Are  quite  sufficient  for  his  health  and  strength  ; 
All  coarser  food  is  but  the  source  of  death : 
Were  these  alone  his  diet  every  day. 
There  would  be,  clearly,  no  more  robberies ; 
No  murders  for  the  sake  of  paltry  gold 
(Gold,  only  precious  for  the  sake  of  food). 
No  judges,  juries,  hangmen,  barristers. 
No  proctors,  no  attomies,  no  police; 
No  toil  would  wear  the  flesh  and  bones  of  men. 
At  most  unwholesome  work  for  scanty  pay ; 
And  as  for  beggary,  why,  who  would  beg. 
When  the  free  air  would  yield  him  nourishment  r 
The  beggar  would  be  wealthy  as  a  king, 
The  beggar's  brat  as  happy  as  a  bird 
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That  sings  its  love-song  in  the  light  of  mom. 
Physicians,  poison-mongers,  all  that  tribe. 
Might  shut  up  shop ;  there  would  be  no  disease 
To  try  the  skill  of  "  vile  apothecaries." 
'T  is  eating  breeds  all  evil  in  our  flesh, 
Ill-feeling,  jealousies,  revenge,  and  hate. 
Gout,  apoplexy,  palsy,  fever,  pest ! 
Oh,  what  a  fidr  and  heavenly  world  is  spoiled. 
By  this  coarse  madness  of  xmhappy  men  !'* 

"  Are  you  quite  sure,"  I  said,  "  that  you,  yourself, 
Could  live  on  air  ?     Your  scheme,  in  theory. 
Is  quite  complete — ^but  how  would  practice  work  ?" 
"  Most  admirably  well — ^it  coidd  not  fail," 
He  answered  promptly,  with  a  kindling  eye. 
"  It  might,  perhaps,  be  difficidt  at  first. 
But  if  men  eamestiy  desired  reform. 
Success  woidd  crown  their  efforts,  soon  or  late. 
The  guilty  and  degraded  man,  who  drinks 
Too  deep  of  alcohol,  is  slow  to  learn 
The  blessedness  of  water  from  the  brook ; 
But  he  can  learn  it,  if  his  will  be  strong. 
So  of  this  other  vice ; — there  needs  but  time 
To  make  men  angels.     Oh,  benighted  men  ! 
Slaves  of  your  bellies  !  helots  of  your  teeth  !" 

"Ah,  yes!  the  teeth,"  said  I.     "The  teeth!"  said 
he ; 
"  I  know  your  argument !  I  feel  your  sneer : 
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Teeth  ore  for  ornaincnt.  nnd  not  for  use. 
What  is  the  use  of  hair  upon  the  head. 
Beard  on  the  chin,  or  whiskers  mi  the  jawa  ? 
Or  the  two  nipples  oii  the  breasts  of  men  ?"' 
Lest  further  speech  should  weaken  the  cfifect 
Of  this  last  clinias  of  his  argument. 
He  shook  me  by  the  hand  and  went  away. 
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"  Begone  !"  she  said ;  "  but  if  you  will  not  go, 
Come  in  respectfiiDy ;  take  oflP  your  shoes, 
Go  down  upon  your  knees  ;  do  you  not  see 
That  you  are  treading  on  my  tapestries  ? 
Are  you  so  blind  that  you  are  not  aware 
You  stand  in  presence  of  the  Queen  of  Grief?" 

Rising  before  me  as  she  spoke,  I  saw 
A  tall  young  woman,  old  in  wretchedness 
But  not  in  years,  with  pale  and  skinny  hands. 
And  fece  so  ftill  of  tragic  earnestness 
It  haunts  me  yet — a  creature  of  the  mind. 
Familiar  to  me  as  a  pain  endured. 
The  keeper  shut  the  door  and  locked  her  in. 
"  Our  worst  case,"  said  the  man ;  "  a  hopeless  case 
What  made  her  mad  I  know  not.     She  is  calm 
When  no  one  looks  at  her.     Left  to  herself, 
She  sings,  and  talks,  and  gives  commands  all  day 
To  Dukes  and  Lords,  gold-sticks  and  Chamberlains  " 

I  looked  no  more,  I  had  beheld  enough 
Of  madness  and  of  wretchedness ;  but  still. 
With  deep  himiility  and  gratitude, 
Whilst  breathing  to  myself  the  people's  prayer — 
"  God  save  my  senses," — I  confessed  with  awe 
The  wondrous  mercy  governing  the  world. 
Madness  is  horrible :  but  who  shall  tell 
If  madness  be  a  misery  to  the  mad  ? 
The  back  is  fitted  for  the  load  it  bears, 
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And  er'n  in  madness,  Fate's  cquiynleutH 
May  moke  amends  for  blessed  reason  lost. 
The  poor  philosopher,  brimful  of  sefaemes. 
Blessed  with  u  sixpence  and  a  listener, 
Was  happier  than  1,  that  pitied  him : 
And  the  harah  hag,  whose  tpi^-  sight  made  cret-p 
The  flesh  upon  my  bonee,  bad  golden  dToamB 
Of  wealth,  (Iimiiiiion,  mnji'slv  ami  power. 
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YOU   AND   I. 


I. 
Who  would  scorn  his  humble  fellow 

For  the  coat  he  wears  ? 
For  the  poverty  he  suflPcrs  ? 

For  his  daily  cares  ? 
Who  would  pass  him  in  the  footway 

With  averted  eye  ? 
Woidd  you,  brother  ?    No— you  would  not. 

If  you  would — ^not  /. 

II. 
Who,  when  vice  or  crime,  repentant. 

With  a  grief  sincere 
Asked  for  pardon,  would  refiise  it — 

More  than  Heaven  severe  ? 
Who  to  erring  woman's  sorrow 

Would  with  taunts  reply  ? 
Would  you,  brother  ?     No— you  would  not. 

If  you  would — ^not  /. 

III. 
Who  would  say  that  all  who  differ 

From  his  sect  must  be 
Wicked  sinners,  heaven-rejected, 

Sunk  in  Error's  sea, 


And  consign  ttpm  to  pprdition 

With  >i  lioly  sigh  ? 
Would  you,  brother  ?     No— you  would  not, 

if  you  would — not  /. 

Wbo  would  say  that  ais  days'  cbeAtiug, 
In  tbe  shop  or  mart,  J 

Wiclit  be  nilihpd  In*  Simdav  praTing 
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Ever  siding  with  the  upmost, 

Letting  downmost  lie  ? 
Would  you,  brother  ?     No— you  would  not. 

If  you  woidd — not  /. 

VI. 

Who  woidd  lend  his  arm  to  strengthen 

Warfare  with  the  right  ? 
Who  woidd  give  his  pen  to  blacken 

Freedom's  page  of  light  ? 
Who  would  lend  his  tongue  to  utter 

Praise  of  tyranny  ? 
Would  you,  brother  ?     No — you  would  not. 

If  you  would — not  /. 


*' BOWING  DOWN." 

**  THE    WAY    TO    RISE    IN    LONDON." 

I. 

There  came  a  lad  to  London  town, 
Bowing  down,  bowing  down  ; 

He  had  no  principle  nor  pence, 

But  cunning,  wit,  and  eloquence ; 

He  longed  for  power*,  he  longed  for  pelf, 

He  had  a  fond  love  for  himself. 

How  were  his  ends  to  be  achieved  ? 

He  looked  aroimd  him  and  perceived. 
That  bowing  down,  bowing  doum. 

Was  the  way  to  rise  in  LondoTv  to^^ru. 


r 


He  lost  no  time  in  vaia  debate. 

Bowing  down,  bowing  di 
He  clung  to  men  of  high  estate. 
He  was  a  toady  to  the  great ; 
He  had  a  loud  lai^h  in  bis  poke, 
Whene'er  his  patron  made  a  joke 
A  ficTvilo  tonfriie,  a  fawnin«j  rye. 


Tliouu'li  i;>rllir-,-  l;,-K..  nr  i„;iy  ).< 
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He'd  dance  or  sing,  or  preach  or  jest, 
Or  give  his  talk  a  ribald  zest ; 
He  felt  no  qualms  could  he  but  hit 
His  patron's  humour  or  his  wit ; 

For  bowing  down^  hotoing  dowriy 
Was  the  way  to  rise  in  London  town. 

And  not  alone  by  word  or  pen. 

Bowing  down,  bowing  down. 
Was  he  of  use  to  powerful  men ; 
He  knew  the  hour,  the  where,  the  when, 
To  pander  to  each  quiet  vice- 
He  was  too  needy  to  be  nice  ; 
But  what  he  did  we  need  not  teU, 
Our  silence  shows  it  just  as  well ; 

For  bowing  down,  bowing  down. 
Was  the  way  to  rise  in  London  town. 

VI. 

He  was  successful  in  his  aim. 
Bowing  down,  bowing  down. 
Achieved  position  and  a  name, 
And  gathering  gold  to  gild  his  feme. 
Aspired  to  give  the  nation  laws. 
Quite  certain  of  his  ovm.  applause. 
He  foimd  a  borough  to  his  mind, 
His  patron  lord  was  more  than  kind  ; 
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For  bowing  down,  bowing  down. 
Was  the  way  to  rise  in  London  town. 

VII. 

And  now  a  mighty  man  is  he, 
Bowing  down,  bowing  doicn  ; 
And  for  his  own  sen'ility, 
He  'd  take  revenge  on  thee  and  me. 
His  menials  lead  the  life  of  slaves. 
He  thinks  all  human  creatures  knaves. 
And  those  who  need  him  blush  to  feel, 
'T  is  vain  to  sue  unless  they  kneel ; 

And  that  bowing  down,  bowing  down. 
Is  the  way  to  rise  in  London  to¥m. 

viu. 
There  is  this  lesson  in  his  fete. 

Bowing  down,  bowing  dotcn. 
That  all  who  know  him  scorn  or  hate, 
And  that,  though  rich,  he 's  desolate. 
We  vrHl  not  hate  him,  will  not  scorn. 
We  'U  rather  pity  the  forlorn, 
And  doubt  the  truth  before  our  eyes. 
Affirmed  by  all  the  worldly  wise, 

T/iat  bowing  down,  bowing  down. 
Is  the  way  to  rise  in  London  town. 
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THE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESSFUL  LYING. 

Build  a  lie — ^yes,  build  a  lie, 
A  large  one — ^be  not  over  tender ; 
GKye  it  a  form,  and  raise  it  high. 
That  all  the  world  may  see  its  splendour ; 
Then  launch  it  like  a  mighty  ship 
On  the  restless  sea  of  men*s  opinion, 
And  the  ship  shall  sail  before  the  gale 
Endued  with  motion  and  dominion. 

Though  storms  may  batter  it  evermore, 
Though  angry  lightnings  flash  around  it. 
Though  whirlwinds  rave,  and  whirlpools  roar, 
To  overwhelm  and  to  confound  it, 
The  ship  shall  ride,  all  wrath  of  time 
And  hostile  elements  defying  : 
The  winds  of  Truth  are  doubtless  strong, 
But  great 's  the  buoyancy  of  lying. 

And  though  the  ship  grow  old  at  last. 
Leaky,  and  water-logged,  and  crazy. 
Yet  still  the  hulk  endures  the  blast. 
And  fears  no  weather,  rough  or  hazy  ; 
For  should  she  sink,  she  '11  rise  again. 
No  strength  her  rotten  planks  shall  sever  : 
Give  her  but  size,  and  the  worst  of  lies 
May   float  about  the  world  for  ever. 
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Yet,  if  I  enjoy  it, 
What  signifies  more  ? 
I  'm  lord  of  the  ocean ; 
I  'm  king  of  the  shore. 

IV. 

Wealth  could  procure  me 
But  pleasure  jand  ease  : 
I  Ve  both  in  my  garden 
Beneath  the  green  trees ; 
I  've  both  in  my  cottage, 
My  fancies  to  feed ; 
I  've  both  in  my  conscience, — 
What  more  do  I  need  ? 

V. 

The  joys  that  delight  me 
Are  free  as  my  thought ; 
They  're  common  as  simshine — 
They  cannot  be  bought. 
I  've  servants  and  minstrels, 
And  boimdless  domains ; 
I  Ve  rivers  and  mountains, 
And  forests  and  plains. 

VI. 

The  robin's  my  minstrel. 
My  friend,  and  my  ward ; 
The  lark  is  my  poet. 
The  thrush  is  my  bard. 


No  grciit  prima  doiina. 
The  pride  of  her  hour. 
Con  yield  me  more  music 
Than  birds  in  the  bower. 


The  rich  and  the  ml|;lttf  ■ 
Eftve  chaplcune  in  paj'; 

And  I.  l-m.  linvi'  (li;i|.l:ii: 
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Yet  I,  too,  by  myriads, 
Have  Mends  of  my  own, 
Who  pay  me  sweet  visits 
When  I  am  alone. 

X. 

All  saints  and  apostles, 
All  prophets  divine. 
All  sages  and  poets, 
Are  teachers  of  mine, — 
My  friends  and  my  teachers 
Wherever  I  roam, 
The  guides  of  my  spirit. 
The  lights  of  my  home. 

XI. 

And,  crown  of  all  riches. 

Far  better  than  pelf, 

I  *ve  a  true  heart  who  loves  me 

For  sake  of  myself. 

With  these  and  my  patience. 

And  strength  to  endure, 

My  health,  and  my  honom-, 

How  can  I  be  poor  ? 


P  MACLATNE'S  CHILD,  H 

A  LEGEND  OF  LOCHBUT,  MULL 

"M&CLAINE,  you've  seourgcd  me  like  a  hotuid; 
You  should  hare  struck  lae  to  the  grausd. 

You  should  hove  plnypd  a  cUieftain'B  purt — ^^ 
Vi>„  >lu.ul,1  liiivr  stai.b,.<l  me  t-i  lli,'  U-.,tI. 

■•  Viiu  -^li-ulii  h:w  cni-h.'d  luc  liit<.  donlli : 
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With  flash  ing  eye  and  huming  hrow 
The  mother  followed,  heedless  how, 
O'er  crags  with  mosses  overgrown. 
And  stair-like  juts  of  slippery  stone  ; 

But  midway  up  the  rugged  steep. 
She  foimd  a  chasm  she  could  not  leap, 
And,  kneeling  on  its  brink,  she  raised 
Her  supplicating  hands,  and  gazed. 

"  Oh,  spare  my  child,  my  joy,  my  pride ; 
Oh,  give  me  back  my  child  !'*  she  cried ; 
"  My  child !  my  child !"  with  sobs  and  tears, 
She  shrieked  upon  his  callous  ears. 

"  Come,  Evan,"  said  the  trembling  chiefs 
His  bosom  wrung  with  pride  and  grief, 
"  Restore  the  boy,  give  back  my  son. 
And  I  'U  forgive  the  wrong  you  Ve  done." 

"  I  scorn  forgiveness,  haughty  man  ! 
You  've  injured  me  before  the  clan, 
And  nought  but  blood  shall  wipe  away 
The  shame  I  have  endured  to-day." 

And  as  he  spoke  he  raised  the  child. 
To  dash  it  'mid  the  breakers  wild, 
But  at  the  mother's  piercing  cry 
Drew  back  a  step,  and  made  reply : 
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Fair  lady,  if  your  lord  wiU  strip. 
And  let  a  dansniau  wield  tlie  whip. 
Till  skin  shall  fluj-  and  blood  shul]  run, 
I  "11  give  you  back  your  little  son." 

The  lady's  checks  grew  pale  with  ire. 
The  chieftain's  eyes  flashed  sudden  fire ; 

Hp  drew  a  pistol  from  his  hrenst. 
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A  storm  of  passion  shook  his  mind. 
Anger,  and  shame,  and  love  combined ; 
But  love  prevailed,  and,  bending  low, 
He  bared  his  shoulders  to  the  blow. 

"  I  smite  you,"  said  the  clansman  true  ; 
"  Forgive  me,  chief,  the  deed  I  do  ! 
For  by  yon  Heaven  that  hears  me  speak. 
My  dirk  in  Evan's  heart  shall  reek." 

But  Evan's  &ce  beamed  hate  and  joy  ; 
Close  to  his  breast  he  hugged  the  boy  : 
"  Revenge  is  just,  revenge  is  sweet, 
And  mine,  Lochbuy,  shall  be  complete." 

Ere  hand  could  stir,  with  sudden  shock. 
He  threw  the  infant  o'er  the  rock ; 
Then  followed  with  a  desperate  leap, 
Down  fifty  fathoms  to  the  deep. 

They  found  their  bodies  in  the  tide  ; 
And  never  till  the  day  she  died 
Was  that  sad  mother  known  to  smile : — 
The  Niobe  of  Mulla's  isle. 

They  dragged  false  Evan  from  the  sea, 
And  hanged  him  on  a  gallows  tree ; 
And  ravens  fattened  on  his  brain, 
To  sate  the  vengeance  of  Maclainc. 
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When  I  was  a  dwciler  in  Cloudlimd 

I  dwelt  in  a  rich  and  a  proud  land ; 

I  was  lord  of  tke  clime, 

I  was  kin^  of  tlic  time ; 

And  \\w  -un  iuid  llu-  sh.nvor, 
Tllr  kvif;llld  tll.■||,,^^,■r. 
All  caiiic  t.i  Mil  ImMili-iii  (inhllaii.i. 
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IV. 

But,  alas  for  myself  and  my  proud  land ! 
There  came  Revolution  in  Cloudland  ; 

My  people,  untrue. 

Broke  my  sceptre  in  two, 

And,  false  to  their  vow. 

Took  the  crown  from  my  brow, 
And  banished  me  far  from  my  Cloudland. 

V. 

My  Cloudland,  my  beautifrd  Cloudland, 
How  happy  was  I  in  that  proud  land ! 

All  the  wisdom  I  Ve  won 

Since  my  realm  was  undone, 

Is  but  poor  to  repay 

What  I  lost  in  the  day 
When  I  turned  my  last  looks  upon  Cloudland. 

VI. 

Oh,  ye  thoughts  and  ye  feelings  of  Cloudland ! 
Ye  died  when  I  quitted  that  proud  land ! 

I  wander  discrowned. 

On  a  bare  chilly  ground ; 

An  exile  forlorn, 

Weary,  weary,  and  worn. 
Never  more  to  revisit  my  Cloudland ! 


V.'hy  pled 
Or  in  hot 
To  grow  V 


Surpasses 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  WILLOW-WEED. 

The  "Willow-weed,  or  Willow-herb  (Epilobium),  beautiful  alike 
in  its  wild  state  and  as  an  ornament  to  the  garden,  begiuB  to  drop 
its  purple  flowers  towards  the  end  of  August.  Its  pod  opens  at 
the  top,  and  displays  the  seeds,  each  attached  to  a  little  enr  or 
balloon  of  the  most  delicate  down,  which  at  the  slightest  breath 
of  wind  are  dispersed  over  the  coimtry.  There  is  a  fanciful 
notion  attached  to  the  down  of  the  "Willow- weed,  as  also  to  that  of 
the  Thistle  and  the  Dandelion,  that  if  blown  into  the  air  by  a  lady, 
it  will  sail  away  in  the  direction  inhabited  by  him  who  is  most 
truly  attached  to  her. 

I. 

The  Willow- weed  displayed  no  more 

To  summer  suns  its  purple  erown, 

But  on  its  fainting  forehead  bore 

Its  waving  plumes  of  feathery  down. 

The  rosy-cheeked  and  black-eyed  Nell, 

As  beautiM  as  she  was  kind. 

Broke  off  the  flower  to  try  a  spell. 

And  spread  it  smiling  to  the  wind. 

"  Fly,  feathery  down ! "  she  said,  and  blew — 

'*  To  North  or  South,  to  East  or  West ; 

But  travel  sure,  and  tell  me  true. 

Where  dwelleth  he  that  loves  me  best." 

I. 


The  gentle  breath  of  Kllen'a  lips 
Let  loose  Uie  little  sUm-built  cwr. 
As  tight  a,s  Mub's  aerial  ahipa. 
In  which  she  journeys  to  the  stan. 
Uy  eurrent  of  the  breeze  impelled, 
Tba  frail  balloon  went  floating  fwtb. 
But.  tniilor  tn  llif  Tiopr  il  fuM, 
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AN  AUTUMNAL  LYRIC. 

I. 
How  liberal  and  lovely 
Is  all  the  varied  year ; 
The  Winter  only  showers, 
And  the  Summer  only  flowers, 
To  bring  ripe  Autumn  here. 
When  roared  the  wintry  tempest. 
When  fell  the  sleet  and  snow, 
When  rushed  the  mountain  torrents 
In  vernal  overflow ; 
When  fell  the  sweet  spring  blossoms 
Into  the  lap  of  June, 
And  leaves  grew  thick  and  juicy 
In  many  a  simimer  noon  : 
'T  was  all  for  sake  of  Autimm, 
So  bountiful  and  free — 
'T  was  all  for  the  golden  harvest — 
'T  was  all  for  thee  and  me. 

II. 
We  *ve  lost  the  Spring-time  glories, 
And  pomp  of  Summer's  day ; 
We  prized  them  well  and  truly, 
But  formed  no  wish  imduly 
That  all  the  months  were  May. 

L  2 
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AN    AUTTSISAL    LTIUC. 

We  knew,  and  wp  were  gratcitil. 

That  after  these  hud  fled. 

The  whent-stalk.  fiilly  laden. 

Would  benr  a  heavy  heiid: 

That  mulberries  would  ripen. 

And  filberts  cluster  brown. 

And  winda  through  <H'c]uniB  nmng    j 

Slinke  |iiil[iy  apples  down. 

\V,'  kn.w  Ihiil  rniitrul  Ailtililili 
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So  shall  the  Autumn  hless  us, 
And  Heaven  be  pleased  to  sec  ; 
And  the  prayers  of  the  sorrow-stricken 
Ascend  for  thee  and  me. 


LOVE'S  QUESTIONS  AND  KEPLIES. 

I. 
I  SEND  a  question  to  my  dear 
Each  morning  by  the  lark, 
And  every  night  the  nightingale 
Brings  answer  ere  the  dark. 
The  question  needs  no  other  words, 
And  this  is  the  reply — 
"  I  '11  love  thee,  dearest,  while  I  live, 
And  bless  thee  if  I  die." 

II. 
I  send  a  message  by  the  rose  ; 
It  says,  **  Thou  breathing  grace. 
Thy  modest  virtue,  like  this  flower. 
Spreads  fragrance  roimd  thy  place." 
The  lily  brings  the  answer  meet : 
**  O  thou  whom  I  adore. 
My  heart  is  spotless  as  these  leaves. 
And  loves  thee  evermore." 
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Still  be  it  ours,  in  Care's  despite, 
To  join  the  chorus  free— 
'*  I  love  my  love,  because  I  know 
My  love  loves  me." 


UNHAPPY  JOHN. 

I. 

Unhappy  John  doubts  woman's  truth. 
And  vows  true  love  is  dead  and  gone ; — 
Why  ? — He  was  jilted  in  his  youth  ; 
A  &lse  fidr  maid  abandoned  John  : 
Because  he  found  one  cankered  peach, 
All  fruit  is  worthless  in  his  eyes. — 
Come  forth,  ye  gentle  souls,  and  teach 
The  selfish  craven  how  he  lies  ; 
Come  forth,  ye  ladies  bright  and  fiiir, 
Point  at  him  your  reproving  hands, 
And  let  your  eyes  your  truth  declare. 
And  shame  htm  where  he  stands. 

II. 
Unhappy  John  is  sick  of  schemes ; 
He  doubts  the  use  of  striving  on  ; — 
Why  ? — Something  is  amiss,  it  seems, 
And  £Eiilure  has  disheartened  John ; 
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I  pitifiil  dUtrete, 
Bt'uausc  his  projects  topple  down. — 
Coiuf  forth,  yo  masters  of  miccosa, 
Ve  builders  of  your  own  renown, 
\\nio  dig  the  mine  or  fell  the  oak ; 
Show  him  your  hard  and  btifit(>Tcd  haoda 
TpU  him  the  worth  of  Btrolw  on  stroke. 
An'/  nhnnif  him  u-firi-F  hf  stanrfs. 

rnlin|,|)\  .lolin  di-miM^  lii-kinil; 

Why  :■— llr  «■:.-  -.-ll.r«  hat  w,ak  ::,«[  hlillil. 

AikI  ii  Ihl-o  ni-iic  (l,-lV:.uilnl  .l.ilui. 

IK'  tliilik-  liii>;iutlir.i|.y  i-  li-hl. 
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MAY  MARY. 

A  STREET  ROMANCE. 

1. 

"  What !  is  it  you,  May  Mary  ? 
You,  in  this  tawdry  gown  ? 
With  painted  cheeks,  and  hollow  eyes, 
An  outcast  in  this  wretched  guise, 
A  victim  of  the  town  ? 

II. 

"  Oh  Mary !  sad  May  Mary  I 
Fire  little  years  ago, 
I  saw  you  on  the  village  green, 
A  bashM  maiden  of  sixteen. 
As  pure  as  faUing  snow. 


III. 

"  Oh  desolate  May  Mary ! 
Your  face  was  blooming  then. 
Your  laugh  rang  merry  in  our  ears. 
And  lovely  both  in  smiles  and  tears. 
You  won  the  hearts  of  men. 


And  pcmlil  not  choose  but  breath 
That  lluuvcn  would  shield  you  n 
.^d  light  you  with  its  grace. 


"  How  aro  you  fallen,  May  Mary 
You  are  the  6eomcr'§  murk  ; 
Th^re  is  a  cloud  upon  your  fitnie 
There  i§  a  blight  upou  your  nam 
Your  light  lias  turned  to  dork. 


■'  And,  Oh  foriora  Slay  Mary ! 
It  j^icTes  me  tn  }>ub(}Id 
Tile  woe  Uutt  (ruill  Uaii  brought  < 
The  clmnge  that  grief  has  wrouj; 

It  nmkes  my  bliiod  ruii  cold. 
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VIII. 

"  Alas  ! "  said  sad  May  Mary, 
"  My  dearest  hopes  are  gone  ; 
No  chance  is  left  to  my  desire, 
I  am  down-trodden  in  the  mire, 
My  dayB  of  joy  are  done. 

IX. 

*'  Mine  is  the  old,  old  story — 
I  foolishly  believed ; — 
I  gave  my  heart  in  joy  and  pain ; 
But  loving,  was  not  loved  again  ;- 
Abandoned  and  deceived. 

X. 

**  Yet  I,  e'en  I,  May  Mary, 
A  target  set  for  scorn, 
And  clinging  to  a  desperate  life. 
Neither  a  maiden,  nor  a  wife. 
Despised,  undone,  forlorn. 


XI. 

**  I,  even  I,  was  happy ! 

But  three  short  months  ago, 

I  had  a  child,  a  lovely  child. 

Fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  most  sweet  and  mild, 

A  blessiog  in  my  woe. 
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XJI. 

"Hie  little  creature  prattled 
WKli  soft  angelic  words  ; — 
It  made  me  think  of  dajv  gone 
Of  Tillage  bowert,  a  cIondleM  tl 
And  songs  of  happy  birds. 
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XVI. 

"  It  made  me  We  lost  Virtue, 
It  cheered  my  darkest  day, 
It  was  a  vision  in  my  rest. 
It  was  a  floweret  in  my  breast. 
It  drove  my  guilt  away. 

XVII. 

"  The  child  is  dead : — May  Mary 

But  lives  its  loss  to  moan ; 

The  only  thing  that  loved  her  here 

Has  gone  to  Heaven — her  heart  is  sear, — 

She  walks  the  world  alone  ! — " 

xvin. 

*'  God  help  thee,  sad  May  Mary  ! 
Though  guilt  on  guilt  be  piled. 
The  heart  may  hope  to  be  forgiven 
That  patiently  confides  in  Heaven, 
And  loves  a  little  child. 

xix. 

"  Look  up !  forlorn  May  Mary, 
And  kiss  the  chastening  rod  ! 
Thy  child  has  only  gone  before, 
Amid  the  seraphs  that  adore 
It  pleads  for  thee  to  God." 


II 


A  HAND  TO  1 


Yoo  'he  rich,  and  yet  you  ar 
Vou  art!  uot  BelfUh.  hard,  or 
You  luok  upon  the  eonuuou  c 
With  sympathy,  and  not  diwJ 
You  'iltravtil  far  to  shari'  you 
Wilh  humljlf  sorrow  imconst 
You  'd  raise  the  orphan  flxim 
And  help  tbo  sad  i»nd  widowi 
Give  me  your  hand— you  shn 
I  love  you  fts  a  brother, 

You  're  poor,  and  yet  ^u  do 
Or  hate  the  wealth;  fi>r  their 
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III. 

And  what  care  I  how  rich  you  be  ? 

I  love  you  if  your  thoughts  are  pure : — 

What  signifies  your  poverty, 

If  you  can  struggle  and  endure  } 

T  is  not  the  birds  that  make  the  spring, 

Tis  not  the  crown  that  makes  the  king  : — 

If  you  are  wise,  and  good,  and  just, 

You  've  riches  better  than  all  other. 

Give  me  your  hand — ^you  shall — ^you  must— 

I  love  you  as  a  brother. 


LESS  THAN  A  MAN. 

When  at  the  feet  of  wealth  and  power 
He  'd  kneel  and  flatter,  cringe  and  cower. 
Then  haste  some  poorer  man  to  spurn, 
And  play  the  tyrant  in  his  turn  ; 
The7i  IS  a  man  less  than  a  man — 
77ien  we  pity  him  all  we  can. 

When  by  his  words  he  leads  his  friends 
To  danger  for  his  selfish  ends. 
And  leaves  them  in  the  evil  day 
To  stand  or  fall  as  best  they  may ; 
TTien  is  a  man  less  iha?i  a  man — 
Then  we  pity  him  all  we  can. 


HHHH 

m                   LEGS  THAN   A  HAK.                        ^H 

Wlicn  without  sowing  he  would  rvap. 
WhtD  he  makes  a  vow  ho  Ma  to  keep ; 
^Vhell  he  would  rnthcr  beg  or  uteu]. 
Than  labour  for  an  honest  meal :              ^Hkl 
77un  w  a  mnn  /<>$«  than  a  man—               ^H 
?»*»  tee  pity  him  aO  wr  can.                     ^P 

Wfaon  br  misfortune  strit-krai  down. 

Who 

•a  by  misfortune  striokrai  down 
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IF  I  WERE  A  VOICE. 

I. 
If  I  were  a  voice,  a  persuasive  voice. 
That  could  travel  the  wide  world  through, 
I  would  fly  on  the  beams  of  the  morning  light. 
And  speak  to  men  with  a  gentle  might, 
And  tell  them  to  be  true. 
I  'd  fly,  I  'd  fly,  o'er  land  and  sea, 
WTierever  a  human  heart  might  be, 
Telling  a  tale,  or  singing  a  song. 
In  praise  of  the  right — in  blame  of  the  'wrong. 

II. 
If  I  were  a.  voice,  a  consoling  voice, 
I  *d  fly  on  the  wings  of  air. 
The  homes  of  Sorrow  and  Guilt  I  'd  seek. 
And  calm  and  truthftil  words  I  'd  speak 
To  save  them  from  Despair. 
I  *d  fly,  I  'd  fly,  o'er  the  crowded  to>\Ti, 
And  drop,  like  the  happy  sun-light,  down 
Into  the  hearts  of  sufiering  men. 
And  teach  them  to  rejoice  again. 

III. 
If  I  were  a  voice,  a  convincing  voice, 
I  'd  travel  >vith  the  wind. 
And  whenever  I  saw  the  nations  torn 
By  warfare,  jealousy,  or  scorn, 
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Or  hatred  of  their  kind, 
1  'd  fiy,  I  'd  fly,  on  the  thunder-crash. 
And  into  their  blinded  ho^onui  finsti ; 
And,  tdl  their  evil  thoughts  subdued, 
I'd  teach  them  Chribtiaa  Brotherbonl. 
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THOUGHTS   AMID    REVOLUTIONS. 


I.— THE  BATTLE  OF  CHANGE. 


I. 
Great  thoughts  are  heaving  in  the  world's  wide  breast ; 
The  Time  is  Libouring  with  a  mighty  birth  ; 

The  old  ideas  fall. 
Men  wander  up  and  down  in  wild  imrest ; 
A  sense  of  change  preparing  for  the  Earth 

Broods  over  all. 
There  lies  a  gloom  on  all  things  under  Heaven — 
A  gloom  portentous  to  the  quiet  men, 
Who  see  no  joy  in  being  driven 
Onwards  from  change,  ever  to  change  again ; 
Who  never  walk  but  on  the  beaten  ways, 
And  love  the  breath  of  yesterdays ; — 
Men  who  woidd  rather  sit  and  sleep 
Where  simbeams  through  the  ivies  creep, 
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Ench  at  his  door-post  oU  itlone, 

«  of  near  nr  distant  wars, 
Tlion  wake  and  listen  to  the  maun 
Of  stcmi-vrxed  forests,  nodding  tn  the  ittBTn 
Or  bear,  tar  off.  the  roelandialy^  roar 
Of  luDows,  irliile  wilb  wntli,  tnttluig  agutigt  U 

Ih'V]-,  on  tlu'ir  irnuhlfil  -niU  thi/  -h:vl>\y  '.iy<  -. 
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While  here  and  there,  amid  a  golden  Hght, 

Angelic  faces,  sweet  as  summer  mom. 

Gleam  for  an  instant  ere  extinguished  quite, 

Or  change  to  stony  skulls,  and  spectres  livid  white. 

III. 
But  not  to  me— oh !  not  to  me  appear 
Eternal  glooms.     I  see  a  brighter  sky, 
I  feel  the  healthful  motion  of  the  sphere ; 
And,  lying  down  upon  the  grass,  I  hear 
Far,  fer  away,  yet  drawing  near, 
A  low  sweet  sound  of  ringing  melody  : 
I  see  the  swift- winged  arrows  fly ; 
I  sec  the  battle  and  the  combatants ; 
I  know  the  cause  for  which  their  weapons  flash ; 
I  hear  the  martial  music  and  the  chants. 
The  shock  of  hosts,  the  armour  clash 
As  Thought  meets  Thought ; — ^but  far  beyond  I  see, 
Adown  the  abysses  of  the  time  to  be, 
The  well- won  victory  of  Right ; 
The  laying  down  of  useless  swords  and  spears ; 
The  reconcilement  ardently  desired 
Of  Universal  Truth  with  Might, — 
Whose  long  estrangement,  filling  earth  with  tears. 
Gave  every  manly  heart,  divinely  fired, 
A  lingering  love,  a  hope  inspired. 
To  reconcile  them,  nerer  more  to  sunder. 
Far,  for  away  above  the  rumbling  thimder. 
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t  se«  the  splendour  of  another  day. 
Ever  HinCL'  infiint  Time  began 
There  haa  been  djirkucas  over  maa  : 
It  rolls  and  shrivels  up!  It  melts  avniy! 


TT.— THE  PROSPECTS  OF  TUT.   FT'TtT 
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III. 

**  Friend  of  the  People — when  /  look  around, 
I  see  but  sorrows  cumbering  the  ground  : 
I  see  the  poor  made  poorer  by  the  law, 
And  rulers  ruling  not  by  love  but  awe. 
I  see  the  many,  ignorant  and  bad. 
Wretched  and  reckless,  and  my  heart  is  sad. 
The  people  suffer,  self-degraded  long : 
Where  is  the  remedy  to  right  the  wrong  ?*' 

IV. 

"  Man  of  the  People — sorrow  makes  thee  blind. 

Look  up  through  tears  ;  be  hopcM  for  mankind, 

/  weep  not,  nor  deplore,  for  I  behold 

Of  the  new  dawn  the  purple  and  the  gold ; — 

Error  is  mortal— even  while  I  look 

Its  basements  crumble  ;  knowledge  opes  a  book 

In  which  the  child  may  read  the  social  plan. 

And  how  to  remedy  the  wrongs  of  man." 

V. 

**  Friend  of  the  People — truth  is  slow  to  cast 
Its  lustre  on  us.     Falsehood  shrouds  the  past 
And  dims  the  present.     Lo  !  we  fight  and  slay 
While  preaching  peace.     We  hate,  yet  daily  say, 
*  Blessed  is  Love.'     We  are  a  fearftd  crowd : 
We  scorn  ourselves,  we  pander  to  the  proud. 
More  in  our  Might  than  in  our  Right  we  trust. 
When  shall  such  evils  pass,  and  men  be  just  ?" 


Will-  ali.l  ,.l>l>™sM,m,  liatf  il.ul  hist  ol 
DwiiuUiii';  ami  ciyiii;i  on  the  wiser  ca 
Wliich  loiinis  to  Llush  Uuit  o'er  It  fpv 
And  Love  and  Labour  pouring  from 
Incessant  plenty  o'er  the  happy  lands 

TII. 

"  Friend  of  the  People — I  would  foil 
Doubt  is  a  pnng ;  but  when  Hook,  I 
At  vast  impediments.  How  shall  we 
The  armiea  of  the  Wrong,  that  war  ' 
How  shall  wc  ehare,  among  the  Mma 
That  none  may  lack — the  com,  the  « 
Must  war  ride  rampant  o'er  the  worli 
Ere  love  be  law  and  misery  ceaae  to  i 

VIII. 

"  Man  of  the  Peopli>— not  on  eword« 
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IX. 

**  The  Earth  is  good,  and  bountlM,  and  fair  : 

Her  choicest  blessings  are  the  destined  share 

Of  all  her  children,  who  in  love  combine 

Wisely  to  labour  ;  this  the  law  divine 

Of  the  new  era.     Mighty  thoughts  have  sprung 

From  the  world's  throbbing  heart  upon  its  tongue — 

I  see  their  triumph,  and  I  join  the  cry. 

Man  of  the  People — watch!  the  hour  is  nigh." 


III.— A  WARNING  VOICE  TO  THE 

PAIIISIANS. 

(APRIL,    1848.) 

I. 
Beware,  O  France !  to-day. 
Of  the  dangers  in  thy  way. 
In  thy  majesty  and  might. 
In  the  splendour  of  thy  Right, 
Thou  may'st  look,  with  unconcern. 
Upon  despots,  fain  to  turn 
Their  swords  upon  thy  bosom  free  and  fiiir — 
Thou  may'st  view,  without  alarms, 
Hostile  monarchies  in  arms, 
And  nith  Justice  for  thy  captain  thou  may'st  dare 
All  the  hate  of  foreign  foes ; 
Yet,  for  dangers  worse  than  those 
Look  around  thee,  yoimg  Republic,  and  beware ! 
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II. 

Thou  hast  overturned  a  throne 

That  was  based  on  fraud  alone ; 

Thou  hast  swept  in  sudden  wrath 

All  its  panders  from  thy  path ; 

Thou  hast  done  a  glorious  deed, 

And  immortal  be  thy  meed — 

May  thy  garlands  ever  flourish  green  and  fiur ! 

But  take  heed,  and  ponder  well, 

Le«t  the  tyranny  that  fell 

Have  not  left  a  worse  to  follow  as  its  heir. 

Unhappy  is  the  land 

Where  a  mob  is  head  and  hand : 

Thou  hast  known  the  peril  once — oh,  beware  ! 

III. 
Of  the  fool  of  good  intent, 
With  his  schemes  impertinent ; 
Of  the  stubborn  theorist ; 
And  tlie  dense  philosophist. 
Who  would  mould  the  world  afresh. 
And  make  men  of  wood — ^not  flesh. 
Mathematically  mo<lelled  on  the  square ; 
Of  the  fiilse  and  glib-tongued  knave ; 
Of  the  sycophantic  slave. 

Who  would  lick  the  wild  beast's  feet  in  his  lair ; 
Of  the  frenzied  zealot,  blind 
In  his  love  of  human-kind — 
0\i,\>ey?«t^,i<at"Vx^^dQm's  sake— oh,  beware! 
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IV. 

Though  you  say  that  we  bow  down 

To  the  sceptre  and  the  crown — 

That  we  bend  the  fawning  knee 

To  a  titled  luxury ; 

More  wretched  far  than  this 

Is  to  see  a  people  kiss 

The  mire-bedraggled  tatters  hanging  bare 

Of  the  rabble  in  the  street ; 

And  sit  slavering  at  the  feet 

Of  the  ignorant  and  hungry  proletaire. 

As  if  virtue  fled  the  breast 

That  coidd  boast  a  decent  vest ; — 

Oh,  beware  of  mob-idolatry — ^beware  ! 

V. 

In  the  universal  heart 

Throbs  a  pulse  that  takes  thy  part ; 

Through  the  nations,  far  and  near, 

Runs  a  sympathy  sincere, 

Bums  a  hope  that  thou  wilt  be 

An  example  to  the  free — 

A  people  that  can  think  as  well  as  dare ; — 

Thou  can'st  mar,  but  thou  shouldst  make. 

Thou  shouldst  build  as  well  as  break. 

And  raise  a  noble  structure  firm  and  fair. 

Mighty  hopes  pervade  the  earth  ; 

It  was  thou  that  gav'st  them  birth : 

Beware  lest  thou  destroy  them,— oh  beware ! 


Oazl,  j-1'  crowd  of  iiiijipy  idlcra, 
Gaze  upon  it,  girb  and  boys ; 
Here  is  life  to  charm  your  fancy. 
Mimic  show  of  griefs  and  joys. 
Paper  queens  and  tinsel  princei, 
Panteboard  monarchs  play  their  pai 
While  you  laugh,  ndniire,  or  pity. 
Seeing  Nature,  and  not  art. 
Little  think  you  an  yc  wonder. 
As  each  enters,  struts,  retires. 
That  they  are  but  wooden  [^ythiof 
Senseless  puppets,  moved  by  wires. 


Screened  from  sight,  behind  the  cu: 
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You  will  find  the  world  divided 
(Or  be  blinder  than  your  sires) 
'Twixt  the  puppets,  great  and  little, 
^Vnd  the  pullers  of  the  wires. 

III. 

^Vhen  you  see  a  fool  acquiring 
Name  and  station  and  respect. 
And  a  supple-sinewed  cringer 
Walking  stedfast  and  erect ; 
When  you  see  a  silly  monarch 
At  an  opera-dancer's  feet, 
And  the  opera-dancer  braving 
Mobs  and  factions  in  the  street ; 
Ask  yourselves  beliind  what  curtain 
Stand  the  men  whose  high  desires 
Set  the  little  dolls  in  motion, 
And  whose  fingers  pull  the  wires. 

IV. 

^Vhen  you  see  an  able  statesman, 
Trained  to  love  and  do  the  right. 
Acting  like  a  stubborn  maniac — 
Deaf  to  reason,  blind  to  light ; 
WTien  you  see  a  hoary  monarch, 
Taught  in  Fortune's  roughest  school, 
Scorning  all  his  own  experience. 
And  becoming  knave  or  fool ; 


J  tot:  wibiw. 


LSiftping  meaner  nicn'N  desires, 
^'SUuil  beliind  to  phy  the  showman 
lliese  puppets  of  the  wires. 


WIlcb  you  we  a.  grecdy^  mhUA'J 

CrowdiHc  t<i  the  piiMir  \vn 


And  till'  IiIiiKl  III 
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Sigh  that  good  men's  prayers  and  efforts 
Cannot  quench  the  base  desires, 
Cannot  stay  the  ruthless  fingers 
Of  the  vilUiins  at  the  wires. 

VII. 

Watch  the  show,  and  learn  the  lesson. 
That  with  men  and  mortal  things 
He  alone  is  truly  potent 
Who  can  guide  and  work  the  springs. 
Learn  how  great  to  curb  the  vicious, 
Help  the  weak,  the  sinking  save  ; 
Learn  how  mean  to  be  a  puppet, 
Misdirected  by  a  knave. 
Learn  to  look  behind  the  curtain  ; — 
Wisest  he  that  still  inquires. 
When  he  acts  for  self  or  others. 
Whose  the  hand  that  pulls  the  wires. 


v.— THE  COURTSHIP  OF  ANARCHY. 

(JUNE,  1848.) 

I. 
Said  Anarchy  to  Liberty, 
"  Divinest  maid,  whom  all  adore. 
Great  is  the  love  I  bear  to  thee. 
Come  to  my  arms  for  evermore ; 


Siiiil  I.ilHTty  lo  Aiiiircliy. 
'•  With  reeking  gore  thy  lingers  ( 
Through  blood  thou  st  vraded  to 
And  curses  quiver  on  thy  lip  ; 
Thy  heart  o'erflows  with  guile  an 
With  wicked  hate,  with  senseless 
And  groans  and  misery  track  thy 
Begone — and  leave  me  to  my  tea] 

Said  Anarchy  to  Liberty, 
"  Reproach  mc  not,  O  maiden  &l 
If  I  hare  sinned,  't  was  love  of  tfa 
Impelled  my  spirit  to  despair. 
And  thou,  of  all  the  world,  shoult 
Indulgent  on  siirli  Invc  sublime  : 


wm 
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I  never  saw  thee  but  to  shun. 
Or  weep  hot  tears  of  grief  and  shame — 
Nor  thought  of  deeds  which  thou  hast  done, 
Except  to  shudder  at  thy  name.*' 

V. 

Said  Anarchy  to  Liberty, 
"  Thy  heart  is  hard  and  insincere ; 
How  often  hast  thou  smiled  on  me, 
And  breathed  love-speeches  in  my  ear  ! 
How  often  whispered  me  to  smite, 
How  often  prompted  bloodiest  deeds ; 
And  all  to  give  thy  soul  delight, 
And  stay  thy  sanguinary  needs." 

VI. 

Said  Liberty  to  Anarchy, 

"  Thy  heart  is  dull,  thine  eyes  are  blind ; 

I  have  a  sister  like  to  me 

In  form  and  features,  not  in  mind. 

Her  name  is  Licence  ;  't  was  for  her 

The  passion  bubbled  in  thy  veins  ; 

*Twas  she  that  was  thy  worshipper; 

She  clings  to  thee  while  life  remains." 

VII. 

Said  Anarchy  to  Liberty, 

"  I  know  thee  well,  I  *ve  known  thee  long — 

Thy  fiice,  thy  form,  thy  symmetry 

Have  filled  my  heart  with  yearnings  strong ; 


.Said  Liln'ttj 
"  I  dwell  wi 
I  have  no  b< 
With  Hate  < 
To  me  thou  . 
Let  Licence 
Deep  in  my 
I  fly  thee,  an 
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Come  forth,  and  show  thy  beaming  face — 
The  world  has  learned  to  doubt  thee ; 
Come  forth — shed  light  upon  our  place ; 
We  cannot  live  without  thee ! 

II. 
A  brazen-browed  and  vulgar  jade. 
Not  like  thee  in  a  feature, 
In  thy  white  robes  and  wreath  arrayed — 
A  coarse-tongued,  shameless  creature — 
Struts  o'er  the  earth,  and  takes  thy  name. 
Sows  hatred  and  dissension, 
And  sanctions  deeds  of  guilt  and  shame, 
Which  thou  wouldst  blush  to  mention. 

III. 
Not  like  thyself — an  angel  sweet, 
Whose  lips  would  scorn  to  utter 
The  filthy  language  of  the  street, 
Or  bywords  of  the  gutter — 
She  mingles  with  the  vilest  crowd, 
She  shouts,  and  roars,  and  curses, 
Shakes  hands  with  thieves — she  is  not  proud — 
And  gambols  with  cut-purses. 

IV. 

She  calls  herself  a  goddess  bright. 
The  suffering  people's  saviour, 
Who  shows  the  nations  truth  and  right, 
And  teaches  kings  behaviour ; 

N  8 


Sho  j)I;ivs  (iiyliont'st  fiijK^rs. 

C.ilin.'  ilmh  ,111(1  sliiimf  tlli^  coiin 
Oil,  mauloii  ihir  awl  holj ; 
Oh.  Liberty !  divinely  sweet. 
Beloved  of  liigh  and  lowly  ! 
Come  forth,  thy  heavenly  chana 
And  teach  mankind  their  duty ; 
And  let  the  adoring  world  behol 
Thine  iutcUectual  beauty. 

TI. 

Though  blinded  moba  might  see 
And  tjTant  monarcha  hate  thee ; 
Yet  all  true  hearts  thine  advent 
And  all  the  realms  await  thee. 
So  fair  thou  art,  eo  full  of  gntoe, 
The  nations  will  adore  thee ; 


HOME. 


m 


Come  forth,  serene,  refulgent,  clear, 
Th*  expectant  earth  adorning ; 
And  all  the  cheats  shall  disappear 
Like  torchlight  in  the  morning. 


VII.— ROME.     1848-9. 
I. 

Rome  imperial !  Rome  majestic  ! 
Shade  of  greatness,  vanished  all — 
Looking  down  th'  abyss  of  ages 
To  behold  thy  rise  and  fall. 
We  can  trace  upon  thy  forehead. 
Queen  and  wonder  of  thy  day. 
Broadly  marked  the  awM  sentence, 
"  Pass  Away,''^ 

II. 
Great,  but  wicked — fair,  but  cruel, 
Sceptered  mischief,  worshipped  long. 
Never  yet  did  men  or  nations 
Prosper  finally  in  wrong. 
Justice  did  her  work  upon  thee. 
Mightier  than  thine  her  sway, 
'T  was  her  voice  pronoimced  thy  judgment- 
"  Pass  Away  '" 


Lfwkiii;:  (liiiilv  thiouph  the  ful 
Thi-  siiim;  sliiulow  wi>  behold— 
Shadow  <)f  a  powfr  (li'jinrtiug, 
Speetri'  ol"  a  greiil  decay, 
Bearing  on  its  front  the  motto, 
"Pom  Away." 

IV. 

Whither  went  the  ancient  Cwe 
With  the  pomp  of  peace  or  wi 
Thither  go  the  modern  pontiffi 
With  dominion  grander  &t. 
Papal  stole  and  regal  purple 
Pall  in  npcness  of  the  day, 
Cteear's  crown  and  Pope's  tian 
"  Pail  Away .'" 

Priestly  Rome  !  thy  cup  is  fiHii 
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VI. 

If  hereafter  from  thy  ashes 
A  new  Phoenix  shall  ascend. 
May  she  learn  to  dwell  with  Virtue, 
And  take  Freedom  for  her  friend. 
If  as  thou  she  clogs  the  spirit. 
And  denies  the  truth  of  day, 
On  her  head  thy  doom  be  spoken — 
^^  Pass  Away  r"* 


VIII.— THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF  NATIONS. 

AN  ANTICIPATION. 

"  Peuples !  fonncz  iinc  sainte  alliance. 
Et  donncz— voufl  la  main." 

De  Beranoeb. 

I. 
The  wars  had  ceased :  the  weary  nations  ftirled 
Their  tattered  flags,  and  sheathed  their  blunted  swords ; 
And,  sick  of  blood,  the  decimated  world 
Counted  its  scars,  its  glories,  and  rewards. 
A  little  whisper,  raised  in  doubt  and  fear. 
Made  an  appeal  to  aU  the  suffering  lands — 
Fomi  an  alliance  holy  arid  sincere. 
And  Join,  Join  hands. 


■1 


-m  THE  BitOTinmnooD  OF  KATIONB. 

II. 

Old  men  left  childless  and  discuosolato ; 
Widows  forlorn,  and  maitlenH  Borrow -crowned ; 
The  children  loitering  at  the  cotlagc  gale  ; 
The  young  mcu  mouminl,  gazing  on  the  ground. 
Joined  in  the  cry,  lamenting,  yet  of  cheei^-^^^ 
Repeating  ever,  Ok,  ye  ndtud  land*,  -^H 


ll.iln.iiii.d  .l,ul 


■1.    r„h.,^..rj  I,.,. 
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V. 

"  Why  should  ye  drag,"  said  they,  "  the  furious  car 

Of  blind  ambition  ?  why  with  sweat  and  moil 

Follow  the  panting  demi-gods  of  war, 

And  with  your  blood  make  runnels  through  the  soil  ? 

Long  have  ye  suffered — ^long  in  mad  career 

Borne  fire  and  sword  and  sorrow  through  the  lands — 

Form  an  alliance  holy  and  sincere, 

Amljoinyjbin  hands, 

VI. 

**  Sheathed  be  the  sword  for  ever — let  the  drum 
Be  schoolboy's  pastime — let  your  battles  cease, 
And  be  the  cannon's  voice  for  ever  dumb. 
Except  to  celebrate  the  joys  of  peace. 
Are  ye  not  brothers  ?  God,  whom  we  revere. 
Is  he  not  Father  of  all  climes  and  lands  ? — 
Form  an  alliance  holy  and  sincere. 
And  join,  join  hands^ 

vu. 
The  words  grew  oracles ;  from  mouth  to  mouth 
Rapid  as  light  the  truthful  accents  ran. 
From  the  cold  Norland  to  the  simny  South — 
From  East  to  West ;  they  warmed  the  heart  of  man ; 
The  prosperous  people  with  a  sound  of  cheer 
Passed  the  glad  watchword  through  the  smiling  lands— 
Form  an  alliance  holy  and  sincere. 
And  join,  join  hands. 


I'oacc.  tbe  iiur 
Dropped  com  i 
Form  an  allian 
-^tid join,  join  I 

Kngland  forgot 
France  Mushed 
German,  Italian 
Taught  kings  a  i 
Knowxeikje  acl 
And  Love  becan 
When  Ihal  allian 
Had  joined  all  ha 
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Yet  shall  not  we,  thou  mighty  Thought, 
Despair  thy  triumph  yet  to  see, 
Or  doubt  the  good  that  shall  be  wrought 
In  thy  great  name.  Fraternity. 

II. 
By  prophets  told,  by  psalmists  simg, 
Preached  on  the  Mount  by  lips  sublime. 
The  theme  of  every  sage's  tongue 
For  twice  a  thousand  years  of  time  ; 
What  happy  progress  hast  thou  made } 
What  bliss  to  man  has  flowed  from  thee  } 
What  war  and  bloodshed  hast  thou  stayed  ? 
Wliat  peace  afiRrmed,  Fraternity  ? 

III. 
Alas  !  the  years  have  failed  to  teach 
The  obvious  lesson  to  mankind, 
A  myriad  preachers  failed  to  preach 
Conviction  to  the  deaf  and  blind. 
Still  do  we  rush  to  furious  War, 
Still  to  the  slayer  bend  the  knee. 
And  still,  most  Christian  as  we  are. 
Forget  thy  name,  Fraternity. 

IV. 

And  shall  we,  crammed  with  mutual  hates, 
Despise  our  neighbour  for  a  flaw  ? 
And  sneer,  because  he  promulgates. 
Before  he  imderstands,  thy  law  ? 


'Hii  piLMchcr  iu;iy  ht-lii'  his  crce 
But  ^tiU  till'  truth  proscrvps  its 
The  83)^  mar  do  a  foolish  deed, 
Yet  n-isdom  shares  not  in  the  si 
Be  scorning  hnehed — be  caril  di 
Whatever  ills  the  world  may  bci 
We  'U  look  for  blessings  yet  to  i 
In  thy  great  name,  pB-*TEByiTi 
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